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Anyone concerned with modem music 
and culture must confront Igor Stravinsky, 
the twentieth century's most celebrated 
and controversial composer. Stravinsky's 
genius for creative self-renewal led him 
from the revolutionary Rite of Spring to the 
severe neoclassicism of the Symphony in 
C and then, in an equally unpredictable 
metamorphosis, to the serial techniques of 
his arch-rival, Arnold Schoenberg. Con- 
fronting Stravinsky probes the mystery of 
why Stravinsky remains recognizably 
Stravinsky despite astonishing stylistic 
diversity. 

This question and other issues central 
to the composer's life and work are here 
examined from a variety of perspectives, 
breaking down the barriers of geography 
and discipline that have too long separated 
Stravinsky scholars. The contributors 
come from Europe, Japan, and through- 
out the United States. They include 
Stravinsky's friends, cultural historians, 
musicologists, music theorists, and com- 
posers, as well as the pianolist Rex Lawson 
and the celebrated artist David Hockney. 
Confronting Stravinsky balances the bio- 
graphical and theoretical analyses that 
have dominated Stravinsky scholarship 
with points of view from cultural history, 
aesthetics, performance practice, painting, 
and dance. 

These essays began as contributions to 
the International Stravinsky Symposium 
(University of California, San Diego) that 
celebrated the centenary of Stravinsky's 
birth. In published form they offer the 
most ambitious and wide-ranging collec- 
tion of essays on Stravinsky's art ever 
published— an indispensable overview of 
Stravinsky scholarship in the 1980s and 
one that furnishes new perspectives on 
music and modernism for the serious 
general reader. 
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Introduction 

Issues in Stravinsky Research 



ONE HUNDRED years after Stravinsky's birth, questions that puzzled the com- 
poser's contemporaries during his lifetime continue to intrigue us. From the be- 
giimingolhb career in 1909 to his death in 1971, Stravinsk/s refusal to become 
identified with a particular style stirred critical debate. Although his stylistic 
metamorphoses resulted in one of the most varied and important Indies of work 
in this centuiy^ ttiey fnesented a continual challenge to his contemporaries and 
forced critics to come to grips with eveivshifting conceptual issues. Given on the 
one hand Stravinsky's unchanging prominence in twentieth-century culture and 
on the other new perspectives that ha\ e developed in recent years, we should not 
be surprised that the critical re-e\ aluation of Stravinsky's work continues. 

In order to examine current trends in Stravinsky scholarship and open new 
avenues of research, numerous Stravinsky Mends and scholars convened at the 
httemational Stravinsky Symposium, the first of its scope ever held, on 10-14 
September 19K2 at tiie University of California, San Diego. As its divedor, I con* 
ceived of die symposium as a gathering tfuit would be both international and 
interdisciplinarv' — Stravinsky scholars have too long been isolated from one an- 
other by the boundaries of geography or discipline. Specialists from Europe and 
Asia were brought into discussions with Americans in the hope of bringing atten- 
tion to var\dng analvHcal and methodological perspectives and repairing possible 
biases of those who knew Stravinsky only in iiis American period. The theoretical 
analysis that has dominated Stravinsky scholarship in recent years was balanced 
with points of view derived from cultural history, aesthetics, perfocmance prac- 
tice, painting, and dance. The inclusion of th^ broader approaches was in- 
tended to reflect the extent to which Stravinsky worked with all kinds of artists 
ttu-oughout his life and his important role in the formation of twentietti-century 
culture. By creating a lively context for the interchange of ideas, we hoped to ar- 
rive at a new understanding of the composer and his work through the cross- 
fertilization of ideas and methodologies from different parts of the world and 
from manv disciplines. 

This book grew out of the International Stravinsky Symposium and the pa- 
pers COmn^Sionedfbrit. The partidpantal' new insights fall into three broad cate- 
gories. First, tfieie are diose of a general nature that shed light on some of die 
central aesthetic issues of our time, as reflected in Stravinslgr's music. Second, 

ix 
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there are those that lead to a more precise understanding of the different periods 
of Stravinsky's career and the forces operating within them. Third, there are 
those that reveal threads of continuity that permeate Stravinsky's entire oeuvre. 
Studies in this last categon,' — attempts to define why "Stravinsky remains 
Stravinsky" despite his astonishing stylistic diversity — represent the newest ten- 
dency in Stravinsky research. Because the idea of unity in Stravinsky's music has 
been largely an intuitive one, the demonstration ol specific kinds of recurrence is 
beginning to fiUl vihat is perhaps the greatest lacuna in Stravinsl^ scholarship. 

Restless Multiplicity 

One cannot study Stravinsky without first recognizing the stature of his work as a 
cultural syahoh As W. H. Auden said, the composer was "tiie great exemplary 
artist of the twentietti oentuiy, and not just in music."* His genius voradously 
consumed anything that could beocnne material for musical reflection, whettier 
from the immediate or distantpast, whether from muskal or nonmusical sources. 
And what of any imp)ortance was he not exposed to? He traveled everywhere, 
assumed three nationalities, worked with and befriended coundess writers, 
poets, and painters, and took a serious interest in whatever seemed new and in- 
teresting in his day, from Paul Valer\''s lectures on poetry and abstract thought at 
the College de France to ragtime, big bands, film, and television. The plurality of 
his music is paradigmatic of this c&cAarfs resiess multiplicity of styles. 

Altfiou^ tfiis plurality is the most characteristic aspect of his oeuvre, it re- 
mains its most perplexing one. How could Stravinsky change significandy so 
many times and yet, as in his Poetks of Musk, deny being a revolutionary? How 
could he fail to perceive those metamorphoses as radical acts from a historical 
point of view? In his essay in this anthology, Milton Babbitt points to a certain 
attitude toward histon,' that helps to explain this paradox. Babbitt writes that 
Stravinsky's sense of historical position never burdened him, never obliged him 
to manufacture a history of music (both past and present) to which he could 
define his oim rdation in the most favoiabte way/' Strandn^ of^ 
only know what the trud\ is for me today."^ This focus on tfie present gave 
Strovindcy great freedom and independoioe. His continually renewed sense of 
ttie present, moreover, suggests one reason he never worked to define and en- 
shrine any one particular style. 

Stravinsl^s inclination toward continual metamorpliosis also results from 



1. W. H. Auden, quoted in Robert Craft, Slravinsktf: Chrmadeofa Friendship, 1948-1971 (New 
York, 1972), p. 395. 

2. Igor Stravinsky. A<: Autohio^^raphiJ (New York, 1936), p. 176 When such a statement was pre- 
ceded by the cUim, "I myself don't compose modem music at all nor do I write music of the 
future," as dted in chapter 19, appendix 2, it roused the iie of contemponiies sudi as Sdioen* 
beig, who Celt pefsotumy attadced by sudi an attitude. 
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his attitude toward tradition. Bablritt remarks that Stravinsky never characterized 
oomposets as his predecessors; for Stravinsky, a tradition was "a living force that 
animates and informs the present."^ Lilcewise many traditions coukl invigorate 

the present simultaneously. In TJw Rake's Progress, Stravinslgr's allusions extend 
from the Orpheus mvth to Faust, from Monteverdi to Broadway musical comedy. 
Traditions did not ser\'e as norms tor his systematic exploration but as various 
possibilities, at times almost like games, each having its own set of rules — another 
reason Straviiisky, unlike Schoenberg, never founded a school of his own. 

This borrowing from many diverse traditions raises numerous questions. 
First, because Stravinslqr gave little thought to adcnowledging his sounses, ascer- 
taining ttie effect of specific traditions on his works and on his devdopment as a 
composer has been difficult. Furthermcne, Stravinsl^s substantial deformation 
of his borrowed materials has thwarted efforts to detect tfiem. Even the com- 
poser's own explanation of these details in his later years has proved trouble- 
some, for he had new concerns and a memor\' that sometimes failed him. 

Two essays in this book reveal sources ot Stravinsky's work that have been 
almost entirely overlooked, largely because they lie outside musical traditions. 
Simon Karlinsky and Richard Taruskin demonstrate that Stravinsky's revolution- 
ary Russian ballets borrow significant elements from Russian folk ttieater and folk 
art. Karlinsky points out that eadi of Stravinsl^s major woiks from 1910 to 1918 
integrates models borrowed from Russian preliterary tfieater and constructs a 
history of the rituals, folk plays, characters, and even instruments to which 
Stravinsky refers. He shows where Stravinsky may have learned these traditions 
and how he adapted them for his own ends. Even if Stravinsky was reluctant to 
admit the role of such folklore in his early works, I<ichard l aruskin sees folk 
sources as perhaps the most important factor in the formation of Stravinsky's 
modernist language and aesthetic. Though origiiiaily neitlier a nationalist nor a 
modernist, Stravinsky changed his attitude toward native Russian art when he 
met the "'Workl of Alt' circle around Oiaghilev, whidi encoun^ed him to tiiink 
of faXk materials not as a source of subject matter but of artistic style. Taruddn 
suggests that ttie composer went even further than these painters in raising a 
"phoenix" from folk sources by synthesizing folkloristic (diatonic) and modernist 
(dvomatic) musical elements. 

These essavs not only bring new information to light, but demonstrate how 
fruitful the study of Stravinsky's cultural and historical background can be. Simi- 
larly, Stravinsky's musical sources deserve close investigation. I his anthology fo- 
cuses particular attention on two Idnds of borrowed material: pre-existent tunes 
and general techniques of compositk>n. As he ponders what led Stravinslgr to 
return to a traditional treatment of folk tunes after the extended experiments in 
his Russian workS/ Lawrence Morton detects direct quotations— two folk tunes in 



3. Igor Stravinsky, Poetics of Music (Cambridge, 1942), p. 57. 
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tfie Sonata for Two Pianos and, in oontiadiction to Stiavinslqr's disdaimer, ttiree 
timsBteken bom GnegmFmrNorwe^m Moods. Akn^ with Elmer Sdidnberger 
and Louis Andriessen, Glenn Watkins points to how the tradition of canon 
served as an important general model for Stravinsky, especially in his late works. 
This development must be traceable to Stravinsky's fascination with Bach and 
Webern in the \950s, they remark, and it also suggests the possible influence of 
Josquin and the other serialists. All of StraMnsky's sources need shidv, those 
mentioned m his writings and mtervicws and those remaming unacknow- 
ledged.* What led the composer to examine one set of sources rather than an- 
other, to borrow certain elements rattier ttian others? What role did these tradi- 
tions play in die development of his innovations? 

Stravinsky's exploitation of the past also raises a second, more general ques- 
tion, namdy, the relationship between innovation and academicism in his music. 
At the symposium, the Belgian music theorist Celestin Deliege pointed to two 
contradictor}' but omnipresent impulses m the composer's life — the necessity for 
constant self-renewal and a pronounced interest in academic formulas. Deliege 
suggested that, under the influence of scholastic philosophy, Stravmsky turned 
to conventions from the past for the logic they could provide his music; hence his 
neodassicism. Stravinsl^s interest in canon, whidi Waddns calls "emUematic of 
a rigorously learned style," reinforces tfiis point, as does the composer's dictum, 
"The person who is loatii to borrow these forms when he has need of timn dearly 
betra]^ his weakness." In later life, according to Lawrence Morton, the composer 
Sfud he used the serial method, which he considered academic, because he found 
it interesting to "cxp>erience" (Stravinsky's word). 

The whole queshon of borrowed material brings up a third issue as well — the 
idea of a work of art in the twentieth centun,'. Stravinskv's use of various tradi- 
tions reflects a distance toward his compositions and an interest in exploring the 
various contexts in which ideas can appear — timbral, rhydunic, and formal — 
ratfier than in transfbnning ideas thenudves. In this way, his music shares im- 
portant similarities widi cubist collage, Picasso paintings, and Dudiamp ready- 
mades in which "found" objects were as^milated and played with as 
whimsicallv as if tfiey were free inventions. 

The idea of a composition as a construction consisting primarily of formal re- 
lationships was always basic to Stravinskv's aesthetic. In my article, 1 propose 
that Stravinsky developed this tormalist approach by working to create a new 
kind of total theater in Petrusiika and The Rite of Spring and that the latter ballet laid 



4. Philip Gossett (personal communication, fall, 1983) points to a little-known Stravinskyan 
KNine: "In Oedqws, which Sbcavinsky acknowledges has an important Veniian basis, Jocasta's 
aria, tfie cabaletta,is taken almost pmisely from me cabaletta or the Act III trio hi OMfo. And 

there can be no doubt but that fhe cage\- Stra\ inskv meant it — if vou look at tho texts in Otello. 
They are singing, this is a spider's web where Otello will be caught, suffer, and die. And, of 
course, Jocasta stags about that same problem for Oedipus. One-for-one." 

5. See also his "Le leg du 1912," in Stravindof: Etudes et timoigmges, ed. Francois Lesure (Palis, 
1962), pp. 149-191 and Let Fondements de la musique Umaie (Paris, 1964). 
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the fouiubtion for his turn to ne(x^ssk3sm in tte 

ttidogy si:^gest further ramiiications of tiie formalist aesthetic. Gilbert Amy 

points to the nonrepresentational character of Stravindgr's religious works; Boris 
Schwarz notes the nonemotive kind of performance his music requires; Babbitt 
and Charles VVuorinen and Jeffrey Kreskv discuss the consequences of 
Stravinsky's fnscinahe^n with rohitions o\ ordor nUher than content in his music. 

For Stravinsky, morons cr, the artwork was never absoiutelv fixed. Traditions 
were living forces, so were his own and others' compositions. His frequent tin- 
kering with otherwise fiiyshed pieces goes hand in hand with his use of bor- 
rowed material and often took ttie form of transcriptions or revisions. Several 
contributors to this collection focus on the composer's motivation for transcribing 
certain wcvks and onhow his transcriptions differ from the originals. RexLawson 
discusses the composer's work for pianola; Schwarz outlines how Stravinsky and 
Dushkin collaborated in adapting Stravinsky's orchestral works for the violin; 
and VVatkins explains the circumstances that led Stravinsky to add a voice to two 
Gesualdo motets. Although the reasons tor making these transcriptions varied 
from needing to complete a concert program to vvantmg to enhance the repertoire 
of certain instruments, the composer's friend Morton points to what was no 
doubt the most practical one. Qting Stravinsky's confession, "If I can't woik, I 
want to die/' he recalls how transcriptions horn The WeU-Tempered Qamer kept 
Staravinsky going when his health began to £ail at the end of his life. 

Louis Cyr's study of the many revisions in the scoring and orchestration of 
The Rite (^Spring reveak the extent to which Stravinsky considered his own com- 
positions works in process.*' The different versions of this work (and of many oth- 
ers) point to Stravinsky's ambivalence with regard to his "text." While he dis- 
dained the performer's interpretati\ e role and sought to limit it (as Rex Lawson 
shows in his study of the pianola music and as Leonard Stein cites in Stravinsky's 
1925 interview^), Stravinsky pennitted many variants in his own recordings, 
performances, and editions of the score. Cyr attempts to sort out whkh dumges 
were motivated 1^ die composei's evolving perception of his work and whidi 
were instigated by conductors and performers interested in correcting 
Stravinsky's "mistakes." Such an analysis underiines the necessity for critical edi- 
tions of all Stravinsky's works. 

Stylistic Pefkids 

Although a di\asion of Stravinsky's career into diree periods — "Russian," neo- 
classical, and serial— cannot be dated exactly, one can imderstand this division 

6. This study complements those by Robert Cratt published in 1977, 1978, and 1982, and cited in 
note 1, cliapler9 in this volume. 

7. In this intemew, Stravinsky claimed, "Music absolutely has to be realized exactly as it is no- 
tated." See chapter 19 in this volume. 
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when proUems specific to each period are defined. Some essays in tiiis anihcdogy 
daiify influences on Stravinsky at particuUur times; othexs demonstrate elements 
of continuity within the music of a given period that clearly differentiate it from 
that of the next period. 1 he essays raise many issues that deserve future investi- 
gation, including some that are pointed to incidentally in them and others that I 
mention here only in passing. 

A major difficult)' in studying Stravinsky's first period arises from a lack of 
documentation. This collection's translations and analyses of previously un- 
known or unexamined criticism from both Russian and French sources of the pe- 
riod darify ttie significant, altiiough very different, roles of botti cultures in the 
composer's eariy development. In Russia, according to critics dted by Malcolm 
Brown and Taruskin, Stravinsl^ was seen as heir to tfie nationalists and, surpris- 
ingly, as less oriented toward the future than either Maximilian Steinberg or Ser- 
gei Prokofiev. But, while Prokofiev's appreciation of the programmatic aspects of 
Petrushka led him to question the nature of the music itself, French critics (whom I 
quote) regarded the close relationship between music and scenario in 
Stravinsky's ballets as one ot the composer's most signiticant inno\'ations. I'he 
very different critical recephon given the composer in France undoubtedly con- 
tributed to Stravinsky's decision to emigrate. 

The extensive stylistic transformations from one work to the next wittiin 
Stravinslgr's "Russian" period also made it difficult to explain tfie intuitive sense 
of unity that Ihey ghw to mostHsteneis and critics. Sevoal contributors address 
this question. Pieter van den Toom and Taruskin demonstrate that the frequent 
presence of the octatonic scale, used previously by Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Scriabin, contributes significantly to the pervasive "Russianness" of this music. 
Allen Forte shows how much of this early music is based on melodic configura- 
tions and harmonic successions derived from recurring and interlocking tetra- 
chords and other pitch-class sets, which, in the ballets, often function as leitmo- 
tife associated with distinct personae. 

But many questtons regarding the music of ttiis period remain to be an- 
swered. Karliruflcy suggests investigating Alexei Remizov's FoUow the Sun, Ve- 
Kmir Khlebnikov's poems, and Nikolai Roerich's essays and paintings as possible 
sources for The Rite, as well as looking to Nikolai Findeizen, editor of the Russian 
Music Gazette, for background information on Les Noces and Remrd. Taruskin sug- 
gests studying whether Stravinsky knew Larionov and Concharova in Kussia at a 
time when their neopnmitivist ideas might have affected him. l akashi Funayama 
opens an entirely new field of inquiry', the possible effect of the tum-of-the- 
century fascination with japonisme on the composer. One might also explore how 
mudi contact Stravinsky had widt French music before he came to Paris and witti 
French musidans during his first years there, what kind of influence Parisian art- 
ists and poets had on him, what ttie major influences during his Swiss years 
were, and whether fame in the West played any role in his compositional devd- 
opment. 
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Stravinsk/s middle^riod compositions still resist dassification. Although, 
as Ernst Krenek points out, they introduced the style that came to dominate com- 
position for thirt\' years," scholars continue to view the neoclassical repertory' in 
relationship to works in the preceding and subsequent periods rather than as a 
second period of maturitv. At the time, these works aroused harsh criticism. Few 
of Stravinsky's contemporaries saw in the composer's works after Mavni a power 
or bcilliaiice compai^le with that of his eaiiier masterpieces. Sdioenbei^ entered 
into a feud witfi his Russian contemporary in die 1920s because oi this new style. 

Yet in spite of much negative critical response, Stravinslgr continued to ex- 
periment in new and tuiforeseen ways during his years in Paris between tlie two 
%vais. Of particular interest is his special useof tonalit\' in the works of this period. 
Wuorinen and Kresky, Jonathan Kramer, and van den Toom posit this as charac- 
teristic of his neoclassical st\-]o Aiming to show that these compositions are more 
than just "various distorting mirrors iield up to the functional relationships of 
genuine tonal musu ," Wuorinen and Kresky point to a concept of tonality in 
which entire scales assume the role normally associated with the tonic note or 
triad. Kramer posits ttiat Stravinsky stripped tonal sounds of tiieirkinetkimpli^ 
tions in tiiis music in order to use tiw background motion of sections to create 
movement Van den Toom suggests that Stravinsky's interest in tonality during 
this period led him to use a major scale (C scale) in combination with octatcmidsm 
in his neoclassical woiks, in place of the modal (D-scale) type preponderant in his 
"Russian" works. 

Even with these technical explications, however, the great diversit\' inherent 
in music based on numerous diflerent models lea\'es manv questions unre- 
solved. For example, did the borrowed traditions leave any imprint on 
Stravinsky's style? Certainly jazz played a role, for in the 1925 interview Stein 
quotes, Stiaviiisky says it was the oiUy modem music worth his attention. But 
whatroleexaclly?Aiid what about his other sources? It would be interesting, fur^ 
theimoie, to know if the pianola had any influence on Stravinsky's method of 
composition because, as La wson shows, Stravinsky was fascinated this instm- 
ment from 1914 through the 1920s and wrote several pieces for it. Stravinsky's 
prolonged association with Nadia Boulanger's circle during this period likewise 
merits studv; in her apartment, according to Robert Craft, the composer 
sightread manv scores of earlv music in transcriptions b\' Uerman musicologists. 
Can the old masterpieces have shed light on his stylistic development at the time? 
Convera^, does Stnnnnjdcy's musk reveal any new or striking perspectives on 
the early music? 

At present, Stravinsky's late compositions are undergoing the most serious 
re-evaluation. They are now seen to occupy a difSerent historical site than the 



8 Ernst Krenek was unable to attend the symposium but sent a ahort note to tfw editor about 
Stravinsky subsequent to the symposium. 
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"Russian" or neodassicsd wc»rks and can no longer be considered "a disappoint- 
ing experimental dotage/' Accoiding to Babbitt, Stravinsky himself claimed that 
hdcfoenwnis for Piano and Orchestra was "the most advanced music from the point 

of construction of anything he had composed." For him, these works define a 
different position tor Stravinsky vis-a-\'is the music that preceded them, both his 
own and that of others. Wuorinen and Kresky predict that Stravinsky's serial 
works one day may be viewed as his most significant in their influence on subse- 
quent generations. 

Along with re-examining the historical importance of the late works, this col- 
lection provides firsthand infcnmation about die composer during his American 
yeaxs.'Steixi, die director of die Sduwnbeiglfistitute, traces die history of 'Ideine 
Modemslg^s" relationship with his ^^ennese counterpart, particularly during 
the years when they lived only ten miles apart in Los Angeles and belonged to 
two different 4migr§ communities. Morton, who met Stravinsky in 1941, orga- 
nized twelve premiere performances of his works for the Los Angeles concert se- 
ries "Evenings on the Roof," and was a regular visitor in the Stravinsky house- 
hold during the 19508 and l%Os, otters a personal portrait of the composer. 
Stravmsky's librarian, Edwin Allen, here writes tor the first time of his activity 
within die Stravinsky household. 

Mbably the most puzzling question arising from Stravinslgr's late years is 
his turn to seriaBsm after Sdioenberg^'s death. Did he gravitate to the serial 
mediod in his search for increa^ng discipline in his musical materials, as Sidn 
and Waddns suggest? Or did he use serial tedmiques to extend his own approach 
to composition, as Babbitt and Wuorinen and Kresky posit? The result was in- 
deed a great discoven,^: by combining notions of pitch-class ordering and pitch- 
class inter\'al through the use of "verticals,""' Stravinsky could extend and elabo- 
rate SchoenbtTg's own procedures and suggest a new way of using the system 
itself. But whether Stravinsky's use of serialism is taken as providing composers 
with a technique they themsdves can extend, or whether it is seen as causing a 
dissociation of sensibility between the intellectual and the sensuous in his musk, 
as Roger Shattuck fears, Stravinsky himself predicted that music would probably 
retreat from die 'luxuriant complexity" that engaged him duririg diis period, per- 
haps all the way bade to the style of his Finworks, 



9. Ottier OMnpaseis, musicologists, and fnends who should be approached for information on 
Stiavfnsky include Arthur Bei^r, Luciano Berio, Lenox Berlceley, Sir Isaiah Berlin, Leonard 

Bornstfin. Elliott C.irter, Dun Christlieb, Edward T. Conr, Aaron Copland, Jotin Crosby, Dr. Max 
Edel, Lukas Foss, William Clock, Alexander Coehr, Christopher Isherwood, Lincoln ICirstein, 
Boris Kochno, Zorina Lieberson, Serge Lifar, Igor Markevitch, Paul Sacher, Kiriena Siloti, Piene 
Souvtchinsky, Stephen Spender, Claudio Spies, and Beveridge Webster, as well as Stravinalcy's 
sons Theodore and Soulima, daughter Milene Marion, grandson John Stravinsky, and 
granddaughter Katharine Gellatchitch. The films and recorded interviews Mritfi Stravinsky and a 
number of his friends should likewise be studied in do(,iil 

10. Wuorinen defines "verticals" as the chords obtained by reading vertically in the chart of 
rolationaUy produced forms, or "vertlcalizadons of corresponding order posilions of all the 
rotations." 
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llireads of Contmuity 

With Stravinsky's late works now seen as his second period of mahirity, we must 
reconsider the composer's oeuvre as a whole and try to understand its overall 
coherence. In this anthology, specialists investigate important kinds of recur- 
rence in Stravinsky's music and explore several sources of unity in it. Much more 
work remains to be done in this regard. 

Interestingly, despite the numerous diaracleristics differentiating the music 
of Stravinsl^s three periods, the roots oi the composer's aesthetic inclinations 
and even certain technical innovations can sometimes be found ^ 
sic. For example, although an orientation toward tfie past is general^ thought to 
have arisen only in Stravinsky's neoclassical period. Brown reveals diat as early 
as 1914 tlie Russia n critic Asafiev perceived Stravinsky's ability "to grasp with an 
intuitive perspicacity' the spirit and sense of any preceding epoch and to stylize it 
by means of the most ingenious techniques at his disposal."" Similarlv, Forte and 
van den Toorn show how the pitch organization of Stravinsky's neoclassical rep>- 
ertoire bears stnking resemblances to that of his "Russian" works. Several au- 
thors in this collection give particular attention to the rarely performed Three 
Fieoes for String Quartet (1914). Although the woik predates his neodassical ones 
by several years, it provides significant dues as to what motivated Stravinsky's 
styUstk: evolution from his first period to his second. 

As for links between Stravinsky's serial techniques and his earlier music, or- 
chestral sonorities can be found in works of both periods. Amy points out, and so 
can Stravinsky's method of "slicing and intercalating continuities," developed in 
his "Russian" music. Even his verticals, which have no predecessor in other serial 
compositions, follow directly from Stravinsky's attitude toward chords as sonic 
rather than functional entities. Finding a foretaste of the serial method in 
Stravinsky's orientation toward order relationships in his "Russian" and neodas- 
sicBl works, as well as remnants of tonal tfiinking in his more content-oriented 
approadt to serial compoation, Wuorinen and Kresky view Stravinsky's serial 
works as syntfiesizing tonal and twelve-tone traditions. 

Laig^, more sweeping kinds <rf unity in Stravinsky's woric result from the 
influence of the composer's recurring preoccupations. Among the most import 
tant of these was his interest in visual images. As one might expect from a com- 
poser who had almost become a painter and who remained involved with the 
theater throughout his life, his visual imagination played a significant role in his 
composition. Many Stravinsky works originate with a visual image, sometimes 
more images than he revealed, as Jean-Michel Vaccaro demonstrated at the sym- 
posium in his discussion of the Hogarth illustrations diat underiie The Rake's Pro- 
gress. In The Rite of Spring, visual images can even be seen motivating some of 
Stravind^s unusual musical teduiiques. Stravinsky's interest in visual images. 



11. See note 14, chapter 3 in this volume. 
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however, can be regarded as only one aspect of the o)ncem for Ihe phy^cal em* 
bodiinent ttiat his musical ideas receive in the gestures of dancers and instnimen- 
talists In performance. Roger Shattuck argues that the corporal element in 
Stra\nnskv'5 music incorpcirates both the \'isiicil nnd aural modes and therefore is 
primar\ . Shattuck turtlu-r suggests that the maestro' s own phvsicalitv, described 
by man\' who watched him conduct or perform (including Morton and Allen), 
significantly mfluenced his musical language. 

Throughout his life, Stravinsky was fascinated by the musical potential of syl- 
lables. Funayama describes tlie S3ilabic structure tt»t intrigued the onnposer in 
the texts of his Three Japanese Ufrics (1912-1913) and tfiat resulted in the continu- 
ous eig^th-^iote pattern in whidt he sets them. Amy points out tfiat s^labifica- 
tion of a Latin text is Stravinsk/s most common procedure in his religious wofks, 
most of which use chorus. Even in his late works, Morton recollects, Stravinsky 
was still composing to the syllable — the basic row of Threni derives from its open- 
ing words. Although symbolist sources can be found for this abstract attitude to- 
ward text, one wonders whether the fact that Stravinsky worked with poets more 
than with singers had any effect on the tenacity with which he maintained this 
orientation toward the syllable. 

Otherunifying Victors are present in his wotkaswdl. Indhndual genres sud\ 
as Stravinsky's music for rdigious chorus, violin, and pianola bear characteristic 
traits, as Amy, Schwarz, aiul Lawson point out. Stravinslgr had a lifetong concern 
for correct harmony, Morton and BaUntt remind us, even if it meant cheating the 
row while composing serial works. Voice-leadiitg techniques, here discussed by 
Forte and Schonberger and Andriessen, also recur throughout his music. Per- 
haps the most sweeping notic")n of unity discussed in this collection is Kramer's 
proposal that the composer used proportional relationships throughout his life to 
organize his musical forms. Kramer traces Stravinsky's increasing use of specific 
proportional consistencies between Symphonies of Witid Instruments (1920) and 
Agon (195(^1957), perhaps, as he suggests, as a consequence of the compoeei^s 
classical aestfietic. If future scholars pursue such issues and if there is more inters 
imtional and interdisdi^inaiy communication, ttiey may initiate a new era in 
Straying scholarship. 



Ihe essays presented in this book were only one aspect of the International 
Stravinsky Symposium. The event also involved many media and peifonnances 
and collaboration between the university and the San Diego community. Forvari> 



12. 1 am indebted to William Austin for pointing to Stravinsky's apparent lack of substantial 
coIlal>oration with singeis tlurou^iout his career and for bringing up the question of its possit>le 

effect on his music. 
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ous reasons, many o£ ttie papers in this collection appear in a somewhat different 
form from diat in which they were delivered at the sympositmi; other papers 
were inappropriate or impossible to include in the book. Rex Lawson and Charles 
Rosen presented recitals as well as lectures in which they discussed the works 
performed. David 1 lockney showed manv slides, of which the illustrations in this 
book are onK^ a tfw examples. A number ot interviews and personal remini- 
sences provided a in el\' opportunity for botli technically untrained enthusiasts 
and specialists to learn more about the composer and liis music. In addition to the 
organized dttcussions, ttiere were a nimiber ci ediibitions and o»icerts. The 
videolapes of Stravinslg^s ballets, ttte audiotapes of Stravinslgf conducting his 
music, the echibition of manuscripts, drawings, photographs, and other 
Stravinsky memorabilia, and the screening of Tony Pahne/s four-hour BBC doc- 
umentary, Stravinsky, all enhanced the diversity and breadth of the symposium 
and provided a context for informal discussions. The event can also claim some 
modest historical status in that a few of Stravinsky's small piano works and the 
Bach Fugue in Cj5 Minor, which Stravinsky transcribed just before his death, were 
performed publicly for the first time. 

The symposium and this Ixiok would not have been possible without the 
kind encouragement and assistance of Robert Craft, Theodore Strawinsky, 
Soulima Stnivin^, and Lawrence ^forton, as well as die numerous Stravinst^ 
friends and scholars in Europe and America who received me during the summer 
or fall of 1981 and shared their ideas about Stravinsky research. The Naticmal En- 
dowment for the Humanities and the California Council for the Humanities, to- 
gether with the University of California at San Diego, its Department of Music 
and its Chancellor's Associates, and many private individuals and foundations 
provided the necessar\' financial support to bnng the parhcipants together at the 
International Stravinsky Symposium. I am particularly grateful for tiie interest, 
enthusiasm, and generosity of many San Diegans, especially William Arens, 
Rkhard Atkinson, Danah Fayman, Kathi Howard, Irwin Jacobs, Nancy Madiut- 
chin, George Nfitrovich, Will Ogdon, Marmy Rotenbeig, and Ramona Sahm. The 
Committee on Researdi of the University of CaUfomia at San Diego provided 
support at the lengthy editing stage. Through their generous contributions, Rich- 
ard Chase and Robert Tobin, together with Sue Heller and Fran Luban, made 
possible the color reproductions in this book. I wish to thank especially Frantisek 
Deak, Joseph Kerman, Jonathan Kramer, Will Ogdon, and Robert Winter for 
their reading of individual essays; \ancy Fran(;ois for her sensitive translation of 
the Amy article; Bonnie Harkins for her transcriptions and tireless typing; Doris 
Kretschmer for her continuous encouragement and vision; and, most of all, 
David Reid for his unending generosity, sense of humor, and dedication while 
helping widi the mammoth task of editing tlie papers. 

Jann Pasler 

Solana Beach, California 
August 1964 
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1 Igor Stravinsky and 

Russian Preliterate Theater 



SIMON KARUNSKY 



ATTHEBEQNNING oiPetnMa, a tune is heard fiistin the bass at rehearsal num- 
ber 2 and then in the hiU orchestra at 5, witti tite stage direction: 'There passes, 
dandng, a small crowd of drunken carousers." Western souioeS/ such as Eric 
Walter White's Stramnsky: The Composer and His Works, identify this tune as "an 
Easter Song knouTi as the 'Song of the V'olcKhebniki' from the province of Smo- 
lensk."' This information is correct, though confusingly expressed. The zvkKhcb- 
niki, also known as the hih/n'^hchiki, were people who went around Belorussian 
villages on the Monday atter Haster Sunday singing volochdnii/e pesni, that is, Eas- 
ter carols. The cited identification is thus tautological because it says "an Easter 
song known as the 'Song of the Singers of Easter Carols.' " 

In Russian, the carol is known as "Dalalyn'." A look at its lyrics as died by 
Iriiui Vershiniiui reveals the humorous implications of Stravinsky's placement of 
the tune in Petru^Aa.^ The passing carousers have to be out-of-towners because 



N. B. Ik>r tfie convenience of the reader, a unifbcm sty^ 

savs In most c.isc< V nglish language titles have bron preferred, with the exception of works that 
are most commonly known to Anglo- Amencans in hrcncli, such as Hisloircdu soldat (The soldier's 
tale] and La hkca [The Wedding]. [Edittn^s note] 

1. Eric Walter White. ^iTiivia^ku. ! he ConifV^crand IVVr^.s (Berkrlf, ,iti J Los Angeles, V'>hh), p. 
162. White cites Stravinsky's sources from Frederick W. Steinleld, "Some Russian Folk Songs in 
Stravinsky's Petrushka," which initially appeared in Miific Library Association Notes (March 1945) 
and was reprinted in the Norton Critical Scores edition of Pt'tni<hkii (New York, 1%7). The same 
identifications are also cited in Vera Strav insky and Robert Craft, Stnivnt^kv in Picturct' and DiKu- 
ments (New York, 1978). All these authors repeat Sternfeld's out-of-focus translations of Russian 
song titles ("Song of the Volochebnild" instead of "Easter Carol" and "Down in the Petersk/" 
instead of "Mong die St. Peterslmrg Road") and cite his nonexistent geographical locations 
("Totemsk" and "Tombi>sk" instead of the correct Tot'ma and Tambov; the spurious forms are 
attributable to the inability to distinguish Russian nouns from their adjectival derivations). Stem- 
feldand those who rely on his identificahons fail to distinguish between rural folk songs of 
ammymous origin and the urban popular ditties whose authorship can be established and that 
Stravinsky also quotes in his score. Thus, the organ-grinder's melody, first stated in a disjoined 
form b)' clarinets in octaves two measures after 10 and at 12 and then fully at 15, is the sentimen- 
tal rmaans, "Toward Evening, in Rainy Autumn/' whose text was written by Alexander Pushlun 
(at the age of fifteen). The music was composed by Nikolai Titov (1796-184^. 

2. Irina Vershinina, Rannie balely Stravinskogo (Stra\ insky s early ballets] ^oacow, 1967), p. 73. 
Stravinsky found this song in Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov s collection of arrangements for voke 
and piano One Hundred Russian Folk Son}(s. where it appears as no. 47. The translation of the cited 
portion of the text, with ellipses filled out in brackets, is: "Easter carol. Faster carol! [Give us] each 
an Easter egg! Chhst is arisen." in the remainder of the text, the singers threaten to harm the 
livestock ofttiose who fail to offer them ^Its of holiday foods. See Rim8ky4(of8akov, Slo rusdcOih 
naroduuUi pc<c>: \]00 Russian foIksongsL Opus 24 (Moficow and Leningrad, 1951), pp. 90-91 
(onginally published in 1877). 

3 
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Example 1.1. An Easter Carol in Petrusht<a. Taken from NH<olai Rimsky-Koreatov, Sto russ/IWKft 
narodnykhpesen (SI Petersburg, 1877) 




D*> ■■• lyn*. <!•■ 1^ lyn'! Po y» i- chen'- ku! Khrh itot vot- km 



the custom of Easter caroling exited only in Bdonissia, in areas bofdering on 
Poland, and was unknown in St. Petersbuig, where die actismciPetrusMca takes 
place. In tfieir drunken state, they are disoriented bodi geographicaUy, thinking 
they are in their native Belorussian village, and chronologicaUy, omfusing the 
pre-Lenten carnival witti the Monday after Easter Sunday, still six weeks away, 
on which their announcement that Christ iias arisen and request for Easter eggs 
would be customan' and appropriate. 

This \L'r\' small example illustrates how tamiliaritv with Russian cultural 
background can enhance our understanding of Stravinsky's music. I had occa- 
sion to realize the truth of this during the twelve years it took me to write a survey 
of Russian drama from its prehistoric beginnings to die age of Pushkin . In study- 
ing indigenous forms of Russian drama, I kept stumbling on phenomena dtat 
were familiar from Stravinsl^s oeuvie between 1910 and 1918. Convers^, ex- 
amining his output datir^ frinn tfiat period, I saw that his stage works frcun Pe- 
trushka to Histoire du soldat [The soldier's tale] add up to a compendium of the 
rutive theatrical genres of old Russia. 

Prior to the introduction of literar\' drama, in the form of amateur theatricals 
in Orthodox religious seminaries (school drama) and at the court of Tsar Alexis 
(German-derix ed court drama) during the last quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, dramatized rituals and folk entertainments that can be collectively described 
as Russian preliterary theater had existed in postbaptismal Russia. Widi some al- 
towance for mutual contamination between categories, this theater existed in the 
following forms: (1) enactments of surviving pagan rituals duit dated bade to pre- 
Christian times, initialiy had agrarian significance, were timed to die diange of 
seasons, and were usually (thou cli n ot always) disguised as Christian holidays or 
ceremonies; (2) highly dramatized village customs of betrothal, wedding, and 
postvvedding celebration, which also combined pre-Christian and postbaptismal 
elements; and (3) performances bv itinerant tolk entertainers, the ^komorokhi, Rus- 
sian minstrels who also doubled as buttoons, musicians, and animal imperson- 
ators. 

In addition to these ttuee forms of folk dieater that go bade to Kievan Russia 
and earlier, diere existed in post-Petrine Russia the institution of (4) pre-Lenten 
carnival (maslenitsa, tna^emchnoegulutnieK with its bearded carnival barkers, pap- 
pet shows, masked mummers, and trained bears, and (5) die performances of 
orally transmitted folk plays about peasants, devils, and foreign royalty that were 
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put on by illiterate soldiers and by convkts in Siberian pei^ If we 

consider Stravinsky's major works for the period 1910-1918, we can see that The 
Rite of Spring [Vesna sviashchennaia, Le sacre du printemps] is a musical dramati- 
zation of the first of these categories — a pagan seasonal agrarian rite; Les Noces 
[Svack-bka, The wedding] sets to music the second of our categories; Renard 
[Baika pro lisu] is, as most Soviet commentators have realized, a modern revival 
of the spirit of the skomoroldn; Petrushka, apart from its protagonist's drama, is a 
catalogue olmaslenitsa customs; and Histoiredu soldat, despite its Swiss disguises, 
shares features with the soldier and convict folk drama. 

Why ttus musical iiuiovator diose to compose some of his most revolutionaiy 
works on subjects taken from archaic and, by his day, mostly defunct preliteraiy 
dramatized folklore is a fascinating (»oblem in creative psychology. The years 
1907 to 1917 were the time of a great wave of new interest in native Russian art, 
stripped of the hybridization with Western themes and forms that had predomi- 
nated in the nineteenth centtin'. Pushkin could write his Russian fair\' talcs "The 
Tale of the Fisherman and the Fish" and 'The Golden Cockerel" on subjects bor- 
rowed from the Brothers Grimm and Washington Irving, respecti\ elv. His 
"Rusian and Ludmila, ostensibly a lolktale about Kievan Russia, combmes Rus- 
sian foOdare elements with themes drawn from Western diapbook romances and 
widi stylistic mannerisms borrowed from Voltaire and Evariste Pamy, just as the 
opera Glinka based on this poon weds Russian and Tatar folk songs to mu^cal 
textures borrowed from Rossini and Weber. A not-dissimilar procedure was fol- 
lowed, mutatis mutandis, in the pseudo-folk 0|>eras, such as Sadko or The Snow 
Maiden, by Stravinsky's teacher, Rimsky-Koraskov. All this is said not to dispar- 
age the artisticqualit\' of Pushkin or Glinka or even Rimsky-Korsakov, but to pin- 
point the difference between their \ ievv of folklore and the one emliodied in the 
work of Stravinskx' and his contemporaries, the s\'mbtMist and postsymbolist po- 
ets and Russian modernist painters of the first two decades of the twentieth cen- 
huy. 

Considered from this an^e, Stravinslg^s first ballet. The Firdrird [Zhar-ptitsa, 
L'oiseau de feu], is a product of the nineteenth-century aesthetic. The libretto 
ming^ themes frcnn Russian folklore with elements drawn from Tchaikovsk/s 
SuHin Li^earulFyodorSologub's play Noctunial Dances, for which Mikhail Fokine 
did the choreography one year before he staged The Firebird and which had a plot 
based on a Brothers Grimm tale. The folk songs in The Firebird come from a repu- 
table folk song collection and are cited verbatim/* They have been selected for 
their exotic beauty and are couched in the most advanced and elegant musical 
idiom of the time, French impressionism, just as Glinka and Rimsky-Korsakov 
used to set tastefully selected folk mek)dies in intematbnalty approved musical 
styles of ttidr day. 



3. Veishinlna, Rairaieiafefy pp. S0-S2, SS-S9. 
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The use of musical folkkne in PefnisMB 001^ 
Vershinina has pointed out, Stravinsky's Russian contemporaries were actually 
shocked by what tiiey saw as his lack of selectivity.^ Trained musiadogists were 

needed to identify the folk melodies in The FnvbtW (and later in The Rite), but any 
Russian child could recognize the tunes that accompany the street dancers, the 
coachmen, or the nursemaids in Petrushka because they were as familiar as 
"Home on the Range," "Three Blind Mice," or "When Irish Eyes Are Smiling." 
Combined with street vendors' cries, barrel organ ditties, the humonius use of an 
old Easter carol, and hackneyed waltzes by Lanner, this struck the early Russian 
listeners of Petrushka as a gaudy, tasteless mixture, leading the young Sergei Pko- 
kofiev to qualify tfie musical materials of PetnMa as "rotten trash" (fnifchu).^ 

In iVtrusftte, Stravinsky had turned his back on both the ethnographic ap- 
proadi and the Western-style sugarcoating of folkkne that vrexe imp^t in the 
nineteenth-century Russian musical aesthetic. This process was deepened in The 
Rite, where, in line with the archaist conception, the musical folklore utilized was 
largely Lithuanian, that is, not onW non-Russian, but non-Slavic (the Baits and 
the Slavs supposedly had common origins in ancient times). But Stravinsky de- 
formed both the Lithuanian and Slavic materials with a sovereign freedom in a 
manner that may be termed cubistic. Lawrence Morton's and Richard Taruskin's 
best detective efforts were required to discern them at all.^ 

By ttie time he came to compose Le$ Noces, Renard, and the remarkable peas- 
ant songs aiKl choruses of 1914-1919, Stravinsky no kmger needed either to dte 
or to deform fdk tunes or popular mdodies because he had internalized the 
structural, modal, and melodic properties of Russian folk music. Pianist Alexei 
Uubimov declared tluit, in these worlcs, "archaism of melodies and dynamism of 
rhythms create an extraordinary impre«^';ion of a natural grasp of the spirit and 
style of ancient peasant folklore."'' All that Stravinsky needed from the folk tradi- 
tion at this point was the words (usually substandard or in phonetically tran- 
scribed dialect) and the subject matter in order to create dazziingiy original Rus- 
sian music that was free of both etimography and stylization. 

Stravinsky's gradual internalization of Russian musical folklore, traceable 
from The Firdmd to Les Noces, had a linear progresskm . The resultant manner had 
dear parallels in internalization of folklore observable in the work of other Rus- 



4. ibid., pp. 81-82. 

5. Plrdcofiev's letter to Nikolai Miaskovsky in S. Prokofiev, Material^, dokumenty, vospominanm 
IMaterialSy documents, memoin] (Moscow, 1961), p. 645. Qted in Vershinina, Amnietekiy, p. 

74. 

6. Lawrence Morton, "Footnotes to Stravinsky; 'I-e Sacre du printemps,' " Tempo (March 1979): 
9-16; Richard Taruskin, "Russian Folk Melodies in TlwJb'teffSprift^/^Ounni'dff'VitiiKriaifi 

Musicological Society 23 (Fall 1980): .501^3. 

7. Alexei Liubimov on the jacket of Lydia Davydova's recording of Stravinsky's songs< Melodm 
Slcfeo 33 C 10-06133^. 
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8ian artists of the period— the paintings of Natalia Gondiaiova and Maic Chagall, 
for examine, or ttie narrative poetry of Vdimir Khlelniikov and Marina Tsve- 
taeva." Stravinsky's utilization of folk theater forms during the same period does 
not follow a linear or chronological pattern/ and it may therefore be more conven* 
ient to examine each individual case, begiruiing with the most andent of these 
forms and going up to the more modem. 



The RHe of Spring and Agrarian Vernal Rites 



When the Grand Prince VKidimii docrced the imposition of Christianitv' as the 
state religion of Kievan Russia m A.D. 988, he lacked the power and the commun- 
ication network to compel all his subjects to abandon their earlier Slavic religion. 
Christianization was followed by many centuries of dvocverie, literally, "dual reli- 
gion/' and pagan survivals lingered on in ttie countrjrside weU into modem 
times. With the nineteenth-century introduction of an^ropology aiui etimogra- 
phy, a wide array of seasonal folk customs and games was eadly identified as 
direct descendants df ancient rituals for wekx>ming ttie springtime and expelling 
the winter, sudi as had been common since prehistory among various Indo- 
European tribes. The cults of sun gods Yarilo and Kostroma (who may have been 
of Slavic, Finnic, or Scandinavian origin) and of the mischievous river nymphs 
{rusalki) and ceremonies of welcoming or expelling them at the onset of spring 
were practiced in more or less disguised form well into the nineteenth century. 

As \ ladimir Propp points out, the sur\ iving vernal rites for either welcoming 
tfie solar gods or expelling the river nymphs {rusalia, the object of which was ei- 
ther to make the focal bodies of water safe for a summer of swimming or, because 
tfie nianflb' represented water, to move them from rivers and lakes to the fiekls and 
thus assure an ample harvest) followed a similar format' There would l)e ceremo- 
nial songs and processions followed by honoring the central figure, velichanie, 
which corresponds to the episode Veliduinie izbrannoi in the second part of The 
Rite, usually translated as "Glorification of the Chosen One." The sun god or the 
river nymph could be impersonated by people or represented by effigies. 
Whether the honored entit\' was welcomed or expelled, the effigy was put to rit- 
ual death, either by burning or b\' teanng to shreds. Vladimir Propp compares 
this to ancient cults of dying and resurrected divinities, which symbolized the 
return of springtime. Ofiier examples are Osiris in Egypt and Adonis and Per- 
sephone in ancient Greece. To read ttie descriptfons of the Yarilo, Kostroma, and 



8. See Tanuidn's essay in thb anthology. 

9. V. Ya. Piropp, Rmekki^mrmfe jmatbM [Russian agrarian hoUdaysl (Leningrad, 1963). 
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rusaUa ceremonies in V. Vsevolodsky-Gemgross's History of Russkn Theater 
(1929), in The Russian Folk Theater by Elizabeth A. Warner (1977), and in Propp's 
cited book is to understand the long-iange oiigins of the theme and the action of 

TheRite.^^ 

Its immediate, short-range sources are to be sought in tlie great interest in 
prehistor\' and early Slavic religion in Russian arts in the years that immediately 
precede the composition of that ballet. The Soviet Stravinsky specialist Valery 
Smirnov in his 1970 book and Lawrence Morton, apparently independently in 
1979, pointed out Sergei Gorodetslqr's cyde of poems about Yarilo, written in 
190S-1907, as a source of the idea and imagery of his ballet." This is certainly 
plausible, but there are several other claimants: Alexei Remizov's book about sea- 
sonal dianges and ancient games connected with them. Follow the Sun (Posolon', 
1907), for example, or the leading futurist poet Velimir Khlebnikov's series of vi- 
sionar\'^ narrative poems about stone ago Russia, published in 1911 and 1912, es- 
pecially / and Yc, in which a stone age maiden is caught in a competition between 
two rival tribes and condemned to be sacrificed to pagan gods. Another source 
that would bear more detailed investigation is the essays and paintings of the set 
designer for The Rite, Nikolai Roerich. He was involved in the project since its 
inoeptioit, and some of his eariier paintings bear tifles or depict scenes that are 
reminisoent of certain episodes in the ballet. 



Les Noces and Russian Village Weddings 



The earliest native historical source, the Primary Chronicle , reports the existence of 
"pagan play acting" and dandng at the weddings of ancient East Slavic tribes. A 
sixteenth-century text, the StojgJiin; (The book of hundred chapters], complains of 
die enduring contamination of Ouistian weddings by pagan survivals. In ttte 

1850s and 1860s, six volumes of Ethnographic Studks containing numerous tran- 
scribed wedding ceremonies from various regions were puUished by the Impe- 
rial Geographic Society. "The obviously theatrical character, as we understand it, 
of, for example, the wedding ceremony has enabled many etlinographers to re- 



10. Vsevolod Vsevolodsky-Gern^ss, Istoriia russko^o teatra [A history ot Russian theater] (Lenin- 
giad, 1929), vol. 1, chap. 2, pp. 99^191, contains a detailed account oi drama ticaUy enacted pagan 

rituals that existed in Russian culture well into modern times. Elizabeth A. Warner, The Russian 
Folk Theater (The Hague, 1977), contains accounts oi Kostroma, Yarilo, and rusalia ceremonies and 
their later survivals and transformations. Its bilingual format (Russian texts a re copiously dted 
without translation) makes its use by nonspecialists in Slavic studies problematic. 

11. V. V. Smirnov, Tvorcheskoe formirovanie I. F. Straviitskogo [Igor Stravinsliy's artistic develop- 
ment] (JLenbnffnd, 1970), p. 87. Morton, "Footnotes," pp. 9-16. 
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oofd it in the form of theatrical play. . /'the entire ceremony abounded in magic 
spdk, incantations and, in general, obvious traces of paganism."*^ 

With a few individual adjustments, the betrothal ceremony, th(^ frri^huik (a 
kind of bridal shower, with unbinding of the tres<?es and the bride's lament for the 
loss of her freedom), the blessing of the groom b\ liis parents, and the wedding 
feast were not spontaneous transactions but enactments of a prearranged, prere- 
hearsed script tliat iiad been traditional in that particular village for centuries. As 
Tatiana's nurse puts it in Pushkin's Eugene Onegin: "They unbound my tresses 
with weeping/ And led me to die churdi witti songs/' The actual marriage cere- 
mony, vfftudi was a prescribed Christian rite, was the only part of the entire wed- 
ding not covered by the local ritual. The ritual's potential for theatrical adaptation 
has been realized since the eighteentti century, when two of ttie more successful 
Russian comic operas incorporated scenes of unbinding the bride's tresses, witii 
texts similar to the one used in Stravinsky's ballet-cantata. In 1875, a company of 
noted Russian actors and actresses brought to Paris an opulent staging of a tran- 
script of a village wedding. In 1923, the State Experimental 1 heater presented in 
various cities of the S(n'iet Union a production called I'lu' Russuin Folk Weddins^ 
Ceremony, an entire ev ening performance that reproduced the same ritual. I hat 
was, of course, the year Igor Stravinsl^ completed the instrumentation of his Si»- 
ddika (for some reason still known in Uiis country under its French title of Les 
Noces). 

What Stravinsky got from Pyotr Kireevsk/s collection of folk tacts was not a 

group of songs to be set to music, but a complete script of a ritual that was actually 
a folk play. He then trimmed and rearranged it to suit his purposes. The version 
he chose was less riddled with pagan survivals than some other recorded ver- 
sions (for example, there is no part tor tlie Guard or the Polite One, euphen-iism 
for a shaman who took over the priesth' lunctions once the church cerenions- was 
completed).'^ Still, when the Virgin Mary is commanded to bless the weddmg 
and help comb the bridegroom's hair (at 44) and tfien is given a direct order by the 
divided bassos (Pod' m svad'bu, which is roughly "Off to tfie wedding with 
you!"), we realize that the mottier of the Savior is here replacing some andent 
fertiltty goddess. In monotheistic religions, divinities do not get ordered atxnit, 
but in 7%e Iliad, a warrior could order Ajdirodite off the battlefield. 



12. VMVotodaky-Gemgrom, Istoriia rusaKogo teatra. pp. 81-82. 

13. 7"/k' Shllcr Who IVjs ,j \\iz,nd a Cheat .t-.\/ S hi U hmalcer {1979). with text by Alexander Ablesi- 
mov and with a pastiche ot popular tulk tunes arranmd by N4ikhail Sokolovsky, and The St. 
Peterdntrg Bazaar (1782), text and origina] music by MukhaO Matinsky, better known from the later 
score recomposed by Vasily Pashkevich. The wedding customs depicted in these eighteenth- 
centurj' works and subsequent!)' reflected in Stravinsky's masterpiece continued in certain areas 
in postrevoiutionar\' times. A number of such traditional songs and ceremonies were collected by 
Soviet foiklorists between 1920 and 1960 and published in Ur^ russkoi svad'by [Russian wedding 
songs], ed. N. P. Kolpakova (Leningrad, 1973). 

14. Vaevcriodalqr-GeTngRMS, /sfon'M russfci^ Mtn. pp. 81-82. 
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Renard and the Skamorokfti 



In the early sketches for Les Nooes, Ihere was to be a role for a skomorokh, the 
minstrel-buffoon. Skomorokhi used to provide the entertainment at both royal 
and peasant weddings and are often mentioned in wedding songs. In the final 
score, 16 oi the first scene, there is mention of a "dashing little skomorokh, running 
in from another village" to distract the bride from her lamentations. In the C. F. 
Ramuz translation, a singing bird replaces the clown. Ramuz's French transla- 
tions of the three works of Stravinsky that are most dosdy coraiected with the 
loie and spirit of ttie fkomonMa—Pr^bmitld, Les Noces, and especially Remad — 
systemically deprive them of that connection. 

Remrd is periiaps Stravinsky's least understood work among Western ocnn- 
mentatois. One gets to read in program notes that this is an Aesopian fable about 
barnyard animals, and Stravinsky gets praised for his clever imitation of these 
beasts. Soviet critics, from Boris Asafiev (Igor Glebov) in the early 1920s to 
Mikhail Druskin in the 197ns, invariably call Romrd a skomoro<h'c cleistz'o, a min- 
strel show or buffoon comedy At its basic level, Rouird depicts four :^komowkhi in 
a pre-Petrine village who put on animal masks to perform a satirical, anticlerical 
skit about the victimization of a wealthy peasant (the Cock) by a con woman dis- 
guised as an itinerant nun (the Ikix is a >^xen in the Russian text). Tlie Cock'^ 
feUow-peasants, the Tomcat and ttie Ram, rescue him twice. Then the peasants 
kill the pfedator and blame the murder on the hounds of the local noblemen, 
ii^^iereupon tfie peifonners remove their masks and donand a payment of a 
CTock of butter for their performance. 

The s^romorojyii are mentioned in chronicles and sermons since the beginning 
of recorded Russian history. Etespite clerical denunciations, they enjoved a great 
popularity' as purveyors of humor and satire in old Russia. They ceased to exist as 
a social class due to Tsar Alexis's edicts, which outlawed them in 1648 and, in 
even harsher terms, in 1657. But they were remembered for centuries in folk 
songs, folk poetry, wedding rituals, drama, and opera. Their history has been 
studied by a number of schdars, most authoritathrely by the musicologist hHkolai 
Kndeizen, Stravindc/s £dend and conespondent." tfis work has been supple- 



15. See Nilcolai Findeizen, Lkhcrki po istoni muzi^ki v Rosii [Studies in the history of music in Rus- 
sia] (Moscow, 1928), 1:145-70 In addition to being the founder of KussAcata muzi/kal' itaia gazeta 
(Russian music gazette] (published 1894-1918), Findeizen was an important music historian who 
published monographs on Glinka, Dargomyzhsky, Grieg, Anton Rutrinstein, and books on early 
Ilussian music. Perhaps his mo^t important work is the poathumoilS two-volimie hisloiy of 
Rustian music from antiquity to the eighteentii century. 

The Russian text of Stravinsky's letter to him, written in 1912, about the plan of The Rite cf 
Sprinjf (apart from a deleted postscript) appears in /. F. S/riK'irrstrr ^tiiti'i materialv [I- F 
Stravinsky: Essays and documents], ed. L. S. [Xiaclikova and lions Yarustovsky (Moscow, 1973). 
Portions of the letter appeared in translation in Igor Stravinslcy and Robert Craft, The Rite of Spring 
Sketches 1911-1913 (London, 1%9). Various excerpts cited by Craft, Vershinina, and Yarustovsky 
are ail from the same letter. Yarustovsky seems to imply there might be other correspondence 
betuveen Stiavinsly and Findeizen at the SalQrkov-Sichediin Ubrary in Leningrad. 
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menfced recentty by two very good books on die shnrnnMn by Anatofy BeDdn and 
Russell Zguta." 

The instruments associated with the skormmikJii were the gudok (a verticafly 
held fiddle), volynka (bagpipes), and gusli (the Russian psaltery). Stravinsky was 
fascinated with the sound of gu^li. \n early sketches for Les iVoccs, he intended to 
impersonate it with harpsichords and cimbaloms. Cimbalom as ^^ic^li is of course 
central to the conception ot Rciiani (where this instrument is also prominently 
featured in the Russian text, but not in translations). Stravinsky's most realistic 
orcliestidl representation oi gusli is in Ihe piano and harp duet in the first trio of 
Scherzo A la russe (1944; this comlnnation follows the example of Glinka's Rusknt 
ami UtdmUa). He was to return to the gusli sound once more in ttie 1954 instru- 
mentation of Four Songs (taken from two earlier sets of songs)/ where ttie flute, 
harp, and guitar suggest a skomorai(M-Wa& bagpipe and gusli accompaniment 



Folk Theater in Petrusftka 



The folk theater components in Petrushka are not as andentin origin as tiie ones so 
far discussed. They date mostly no earlier dian the eighteenth century, and they 
are also far more accessible to Western audiences. There are two points in this 
regard that I have not seen discussed. One is the importance of the figure of the 
long-bearded carnival barker, balagajiui/i dcd, rather lamely translated as Iccomfyere 
de la foirc, who appears in the first tableau. These barkers, whose job it was to 
entertam the crowd and to lure them into the baiagany (the makeshift barracks 
where the various performances took place) spoke in lines of rhymed prose of 
unequal lengdi, known as n^sknik. The syncopated, limping rhythms of ttie 
nSdmSc (rattier mmilar in kxcm to tiie poetry of Ogden Nash, with its wildly vary- 
ing line tenths) are ocmveyed in the flute and oboe figure when the curtain goes 
up (at 4) in the first tableau of Petrushka. Raeshmk is also die rhythm of the subse- 
quent passages, marked sthngendo at 7, 17 and 22. They usually alternate with 
the dies of the coal vendor {uglei! uglei!) that open that tableau. " 



16. A. A. BeHdn, Ktortfe ^umorokhi [Russian minstrels] (Moscow, 1975), and RuflaeU Zguta, 

Russian Minstrels. A HistonfO^lhe SkomorMi (Philadelphia, 1978). 

17. The identification of the motive of fourths as "uglei! uglei!" ("there's some charcoal!") was 
made in Vershinina , Rannie halety. The author cites Alexander Kastalsky's notations of street 

\ endors' crios sellini; co^l. herring, and marinated apples, either jumping up <1 fourth or 

filling a downward fourth with lesser intervals. Vershinina demonstrates the derivation from 
these vendors' cries of the rhythm and the intervals of tfie opening flule motive and also of the 

theme of the four cellos at 1 and the oboe solo at bar six of 2. As \o the return of the initial motive 
in the "Dance of the Nursemaids," someone seems to be selling coal and pickled apples while the 
nannies are dancing. 
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1 ^. Rae^tnik Rhythms in Petru8N<a 
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Raeshfiik was also the standard \'erse ot the oral folk theater of soldiers and 
convicts. Ramuz closel)' imitated its form in his text for hiistoire du soldat, which 
makes for an interesting connection between that work and Petrustika. The other 
point concerns ttie episode of the maskers in the fourth tabkau^men disguised 
as a devil, a pig, a goat, and (added in Foldne's dioreography, though not indi- 
cated in the score), a wcnnan. These maslcs, as both Propp's and Zguta's reseazdi 
suggests, go further bade in histoiy tfian tlie otfier customs depicted in Pe- 
trushka.^^ These particular masks indtkate connections with both dd pagan rites 
and the usages of the skomorokhi. 



Histoire du soldat and Oral Folk Hieater 



The connection of the works so far mentioned with pieliterate theater is self- 
evident. Stravinsky had during the gestation of these works friends and associ- 
ates who encouraged this interest and could provide him with ncccssarv exper- 
Hse. The respective roles of Alexandre Benois and Nikolai Koerich in the creation 
of Petrushka and The Rite were, as we now know, far more fundamental than 
Stravinsky remembered when he reminisced about those collaborations in Con- 
versations with Igor Stnarinshf.^ The possible connection of Findeizen with the 
sutyject matter of Les Noces and Remrd is a topic that will bear investigation. 



18. See Propp, Russkte agraruye. pp. Ill (on the signitKance ot animal disguises) and pp. 1 16- (on 
cross-dressing of the sexes during winter holidays); and Russell Zguta, "Origins of the Russian 
Puppet Theater. An Altemative Hypothesis/' Slemc Review 33 (December 1974): 712 (on the 
antiquity of these forms of disguise). 

19. In IgoT Stravinsky and Robert Craft, Conversathm tvith Igor Stravin^ (1959; rpt Berkeley and 

Los Angeles, 1980). the sections on Roerich, pp. 94-95, and on Benois, pp, 97-98, create the 
impression that Stravinsky selected these artists to design his ballets alter his conception of the 
two works was formed and his music was almost completed. But, as Stravinsky's letters to 
Roeikh dating from 1910-1912 and Valery Smimov's essay on the role of Benois in the genesis of 
Petruskhi conclusively demonstrate, the two artists participated in creating the ballets they de- 
signed from their very inception. Fach contributed important ideas for the stage action and musi- 
cal realization of The Rite or Petrushka, respectively. See Igor Stravinsky's letters to Nikolai 
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Things may seem mote dubious in the case of HisUm du sddat. Afier all, the 
aaiy folklaric component here is ttie tale from Alexander A£anaaiev's collection, 
w^iich Stravinsl^and Ramuz turned into a musical play and moved the setting to 
Switzt rland Ramuz, who in his memoirs could not even recall Afanasiev's name 

and who had no knowledge of any Russian traditions, could not have been famil- 
iar with the institution o\ the oral folk theater of soldiers and convicts, which 
arose in Russia in the eigliteenth centur}' in imitation of literate, professional 
theater and which still existed in the early twentieth century.^ 

Yet the similarities of Histoire du soldat to plays of this genre caimot be over- 
looked. In Chapter n of Part One of his semiautobiographical novel Notes from Hte 
House of the Dead, Fyodor Dostoev^ described a peribnnance by convicts in a 
Siberian penal colony of a folk play based on plays and operas about Don Juan, a 
performance he had actually witnessed in the late 1840s. The play was accompa- 
nied by a raucous little orchestra of squeaky violins and balalaikas, and it featured 
a \nrtuoso contribution by a tambourine player. Other plays of this type were col- 
lected and described in the early twentieth century. Alexei Remizov, the influen- 
hal writer, who mav have had a hand in the libretto of The Firchird and whom 
Stra\ inskv helped out financially in Paris in the 1930s,-' based his \'er\- successful 
Corned}/ of the Devils (1907) on such plays. 1 ie later adapted the most tamous play 
of this genre, TsarMajdmUian, popular for almost two centuries in peasant ama- 
teur dieatricals. Otiier twentiedi-century playwri^ts, sudi as Zamyatin and So- 
logub, also drew on this type of play, whose logic, as Remizov remarked, is the 
logic of dreams. 

Typical of this theater are deformations of foreign legends (Histoiredu soldat is 
a deformation of the Faust legend, just as the play Dostoevsky saw was a defor- 
mation of Don Juan); interactions of common Russian folk (soldiers or peasants) 
with foreign, non-Russian royalty; the juxtaposition of ever\'day mundane reality 
of militar\' barracks or peasant life with the supernatural, usually represented by 
the devil; and an anachronistic mixture of a fain,' tale world with ultramodern 
realia, such as the stock exchange, the telephone, tango, and ragtime in HisUrire 
du soldat. Combined with the French verification ttuit seems to imitate the 
?nesfinft of Russian folk dramas, these features indicate that tiie Russian oral folk 
theater coiuiections of Histoire du sdM deserve to be investigated in greater 
depth. 



Roerich, introduced and annotated by Irina Versliinina, in Sooehkaia mayfm, no. 8 (August 1966): 

57-63 and V.Smimov, "A. N. Benua— librettist 'Petrushki' " [Alexandre Benois,theliblieWBtof 

Petrufhka], in D'inchkova and Yarustuvsky, /. F. Stravmskii. pp Fi=wi2. 

20. C. F. Ramuz, Soia'cnu^, bur l<j,or Stravinsky (Paris, n.d.), p. 79. i'lerre Meylan in 1ns book on the 
collaboration between Ramuz and Stravinsky, Une amitit' celebre (Lausanne, 1%2), denies that 
Histoire du stridat owes anything to Russian toUUore (p. 65). Unaware of its Russian ties, Meyian 
attempts to derive its dramatic conception from French medieval fMiaux. His book repeatediy 
implies that Ramu/ was the author rather than the translator of the texts of LesNtfoes and Jtmanf, 

though Meyian is clearly aware of the true facts. 

21. Stravinsky and Craft, Pictures aiid Documents, p. 642, n. 10. 
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Conclusions 



a idling footnote to Shuimtsly m 
regret that "Stravinsl^ never exfdatned ttie anthropologiad badcground of Les 
Nooes . . . tfie lituate and cultural traditicms oi which Western audiences are 
largely unaware/'^ The regret is of course also applicable to the rest of 

Stra\insky's oeuvre of the second decade of this centur\'. When he was creating 
these epochal scores, he was addressing a Russian audience, for which such ex- 
planations would have been redundant. Foreign audiences, with whom these 
works were not yet established, might have been put off by too much ethnogra- 
phy or anthropology in program notes. In later years, Stravinsky was reluctant to 
discuss the folklore sourees <^ his eariier compositions, not due to snobbeiy or 
reacticmary politics, as has sometimes been suggested, but because his artistic 
tastes had undergone a complex evtrfution Aat caused him to lose interest in that 
whole sphere and also because he had fo rgotte n a great deal Just how much he 
forgot can be seen in his discussion in Expo;^itum$ and Developments of his PoiBiUud- 
nye I Dish-divination songs]. Stravinsky not only mistranslates the title of Saucers 
but gets the method of divination all wrong, the method that is described quite 
precisely in Pushkin's fji^etic Onc^in, Chapter 5, viii, where the text of the first of 
these songs is also quoted. Speaking of Renard in the same book, Stravinsky can- 



22. Ibid., p. 619, n. 236. 

23. As outlined by Propp, Russkie agramye. p. 108, dish-divination songs were sung during Yule- 
tide b\ voung wdmen in rural areas as an acCDmpanimenl to a -^pet uil tortune-telling game. The 
game consisted of placing on the table a large dish filled with water in which each participant 
would put h«r ring, comb, or some other small trinket, after WMdi tlw dish was covered with a 
towel. Next came the singing of the fWW/ut/ftyc fliferally, "in the presence of the dish") songs, 
whose texts dealt with allegorical descriptions of agricultural activities, gigantic symbolic ani- 
mals, and possession of gold, jewels, and other treasures. Most of these songs featured the 
obligatory refrain of slava! oxslavml ("glory!" or "glorious!"). During the singing, the trinkets 
were extracted one by one from under the towel over the dish, and as each trinket was with- 
drawn, its owner's fortune was predicted in accordance wilh the imav;en,- of the line bt^ing sung. 

In addition to studies by foUdohsts, such as Propp, this divination game was descht>ed in two 
of the best-known Russian literary works of the early nineteenth century: Eugene Onegm and 
Vasilv Zhukovskv's much-anthologi/ed romantic ballad "Svetlana" (1812). Stravinsky himself, 
after completing his four dish-divination choruses (composed between 1914 and 1917), returned 
to this genre once more in 1919 in the third of his Four Russian Songs for voice and piano, 
which bears the title Podbliudnaia and has the typical refrain of slavm! Yet, discussing these cho- 
ruses with Robert Craft in Expositions and Developments {1%2; rpt. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1981), pp. 118-119, Stravinsky slated: "Choruses of this sort were sung by the peasants while 
fortune-tellers read their fingerprints on the smoke-blackened bottoms of saucers." 

This is either an aberration of memory or an «d hoc inventhm. No such method of fortune tdKng 
is associated with podbliudyne songs by anv Russian poet or student of folklore (nor does it seem 
likely that reading fingerprints was known to Russian peasants in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries). The saucers, whose mention by Stravinsky has saddled these choruses with their 
unsuitable English title, may have come from his confusing the Russian word for "dish," (bliudo) 
with the one for "saucer" (hliudtse>. Or Stravinsky may have been thinking that the English "sau- 
cer" had the same meaning as the French sflia iVri' Be that a-, it may, the statement in Expositions 
and Developments has added further cultural barriers to appreciation in the West of this lovely 
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not remember ttie Russian title of this woik and confuses tiie Russian gudi witih 
ttie Yugoslav bowed instrument, tiie guzk.^ 

While Stravinsky was sharing tiis reminiscences with Robert Craft, his ener- 
gies were still occupied with creating more new music. If the choice were between 
total recall of his "Russian" pericxl and the composition of A^on, The Flood, and 
Requiem Cmiticlcs, we would all surely choose music over documentation and 
memories. But now that Igor Fyodorovich is gone, those of us who know some- 
thing about Russian culture must try to supply the missing pieces. 



choral woilc, made even more attractive by Stravinsky's 1954 rearrangement of it for voices and 
four horns. 

Even a person as dose to Stravinsky as Robert Crait is quite at sea dLxiut what the titles of the 
individual clioruses should be. He calls the first of them "Saints' Day in Chigisakh" or "Christ in 
Chigisakh" or "Chigisakh Across Yauza" in Pictures and Documents, p. 604. In all three versions, 
the name of the village Chigisy appears in the locative case, which suggests that Mr. Craft's 
informants did not know Russian grammar. This is the song cited in Eugene Onrgin^ In his com- 
mentaiy to his translation of this novel, Vladimir Nabokov (vol. 2, p. 497} includes the correct 
translation of the title, which is "In Our Saviour's Parish in Chigisy Beyond the Yauza," and of 
the entire text. There is no wav of knowing from the existing English tmnsLition'- that the song 
open.s with a description of a brick church built in 1485 and ends with a portent ol death, informa- 
tion that Natxricov supplies. 

The 1932 J. & W. Chester edition of PorfWiudywf accompanies the title of the second chorus, 
"Ovsen'," with a note that this is "A beneficient solar deity honoured in Russian mythology." 
White repeats this information in Sfnn insAy, p. 211, though no study of pre-Christian Russian 
mythology mentions any such being. Robert Craft, Pictures and Documents, calls tliis chorus "Au- 
tumn," apparently because his informants have confused "Ovsen" with oeen', which indeed 
means autumn. This is a particularly absurd mistake because a chedc with Vladimir Dahl's stan- 
dard Dictionary of the Great Russian Language, shows that ovsen' (known in some areas as avsen' or 
tausen') was the name of the first day of spring in the pre-Christian Russian calendar, according to 

which the new year hei;an on '.ho first dav of March. Although the meaning was lost in later 
centuries, the word remained in some peasant songs as an exclamation that conveyed the hope 
for a good harvest (see Propp, Russkte^pfmofe, pp. 38-39). 

24. The Russian M\e of Renard. printed in recent editions o\ the score, is Baikti (a regional word for 
"story" or "fairy tale"). The first edition liad a more extended title that means "The Story of the 
Vixen, the Cock, tfie Tomcat, and the Ram." bi Craft, ExfWsiHons and Devtiopments, p. 119, 
Stravinsky, claiming to cite the original Russian title of this work, begins with a different word for 
"fairy tale," sliazka (which is the first word in the Russian title of Htstotredu foUlnt ), and follows it 
with a wrong preposition, which puts the four animals (with the Cock preceding the Fox) in a 
different grammatical case from the one they were in in the first edition. The South Slavic guzla 
(possibly suggested to Stravinsky by Pro|>ser M^rimte's volume of faked Yugoslav poetry. La 
^uzi: which Pushkin translated into Russian) has nothing todo With the RnMianp8aitcry,jK>li, 
which inspired the sonority uf Renard. 
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2 From Subject to Style: 

Stravinsky and the Painters 



RICHARD TARUSKIN 



INAFREVIOUS study of Sbavinsk/s use of authentic Russian folk material in 7%e 
Rite of Spring, I ended by contrasting his approach with that of his teacher. 

The difference . . . was that Rimsky-Korsakov sought in the 
songs of Russian folk ceremonial only thematic material, which 
he men subjected to a treatment in the style of the mainstream of 
European art music that became, as his career wore on, increas- 
inglv conventional, even academic. Stravinsky, by seeking in folk 
sungb something tar more basic to his musical vocabulary and 
technique, was to use tiiem as part of his selMiberatkm ftom that 
artistic mainstream, and as things turned out, itsdownri^t 
subversion.^ 

With this went the observation that the folk tunes in The Rite were not displayed 
as Rimsky might have dispkyed them. Instead, Stravinsky absorbed than into 
die fabric of his mu^ until diey became uttezly concealed as specific entities, re- 
taining at best only a generalized stylistic identity while contrOniting to some oi 
the most startlingly novel musical constructs in the ballet. 

All this was unprecedented in Russian music, and basic questions began to 
nag: Why Stravinsky? Why only Stravinsky? What impelled him to take this new 
approach, and what guided him in realizing his new aims? A search for the an- 
swers to these questions led straight out of music and into the visual arts, where 
ecperiments like Stravinsky's had by the time of TIk Rite a forty-year tradition in 
Russia and were just reaching a radical new phase imcannity aldn to Stravinsky's 
breakthrough in his famous "neopiimitive" ballet. I propose, then, diat die nuun 
aesthetic impulsebehiiid the masterpieces of Stiavin8ky's'llus8ian''perkx]^^ 
Rite, Les Noces, Renard, and all those wonderhil "Swfes" songs — lay in the so- 
called "neonationalist" trend of late nineteendl-century Russian fine and applied 
arts; that Stravinsky was the only Russian composer fully to realize the implica- 
tions of this tendency in music; and that it was a most important — perhaps the 
most important — ^factor in the formation not only of his modernistic musical lan- 



l. Richard Taruskm, "Russian Folk Melodies in The Rtte of Spring, ' fourml oj the American Musko- 
Uigiaa Society 23 (Fall 19»}): 543. 
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guage, but also of his modernist aesthetic. Antecedents to the specific musical 
means of this realization may be found in a revolution that was taking place in 
musical folkloristics itself around the time of Stravinsky's early maturity and in 
Stravinsky's brilliant and original svnthi'sis of the folkloristic and modernistic tra- 
ditions of Russian art music — two strains that had previously been cultivated in 
parallel/ always coexisting but never meeting. 



I 



When Mily Balakirev died in 1910, musicians in Russia sensed the closing of an 
epoch. Although one kuchkbt, Cesar Cui, still lived and would actually sur\'ive 
the Revolution, no one took anv notice of him any longer.-^ To all intents and pur- 
poses, the "heroic generation' of Russian composers, and all that it had stood for, 
was ncfw a thing of the past. In his obituary for the old wairior in the "advanced" 
arts journal ApoUon, the critic Viacheslav Karatygin came eag^y to buiy Bala- 
kirev, not praise him, sounding meanwhile a sententious death knell for Russian 
musical nationalism as a whole: 

Before our eves there has occurred, or mfher there is occurring, a 
new revolution in Russian music. There is taking place a certain 
denationalization of it alongside a notioeatrfe invasion of it by 
elements of Western Eurofjean "impressionism." Dcbussv and 
Ravel, Reger and Strauss have taken the place of Schumann and 
Beriioz in our musical histofy . . . . But in order for a new fertiliza- 
tion of Russian musira! thought with the aid of Western Furo- 
pean creative achievements to take place painlessly and without 
the eventual loss of our musical physiognomy, it was necessary 
diat in preparation that physiognomy be shown fully. And this 
was the task accomplished by ^ members of the "New Russian 
SchooL"3 



2. "Kuchkist" from Mogudioia kudMca, the Rus^n sobriquet for the group known in English as 

the Mightv Five. 

Cui was poignantly aware of his neglect. In public, he bore if with a widely admired dignity, 
but letters during iiis late vears atxiund with raillery against Karatygin in particular ("a modernist 
with little talent but a high opinion of himself") and modernism in general ("instead of music 
they have sounds; instead of beauty they have deformity; instead sense, nonsense; instead of 
talent, impudence and effrontery; instead of elegance, crudity"). Because his views ncci^rded so 
well with tho.se of Soviet leadership in the late Stalin period, these letters were published in a 
lavish edition (Tsezar Antonovich Kiui, Izbratiuyc pis'ma (Selected letters] (Leningrad, 1955]; the 
foregoing citations are from pp. 435, 469). Together with Stasov's late criticism, Cui's letters shed 
an interesting sidelight on the development of Russian modernism. 

3. Vladitslav Kaiatygin, "MM Alekseevkh Baiakbev 1837-1910/' ApoOon, no. 10 (September 
1910): 54. 
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Seen this way, the kudddst pericxl had merely been a kind of adolescence Russian 
music was now happily on the point of outgrowing. And who were the "dena- 
tionalizers"? Scriabin, obviously, above all, but also the "young Russian com- 
posers" to whom Karatygin devoted an admiring article in the very next issue of 
Apollon . Leading tiie pack were the two outstanding pupils of Rimsky-I^orsakov's 
last years: 

I think I will not be mistaken if I begin my little list of the most 
significant contemporary Petersburgers with the names of [Max- 
imilian] Steinberg and Stravinsky. NVither of them, it is true, is as 
yet a mature creative artist, but both of them are finished musi- 
dans in complete command of tiie craft of their art, willing to 

tackle and easily able to sok e new problems of technique and 
color, freely and to a considerable extent oiiginaliy and convinc- 
ing woddng their dtanges upon those ha& malOm of form, 
thematic content, harmony, polyphony, and sonority which are 
of lively current interest.'' 

Karatygin goes on to give the most complete characterization ever made in 
print of the pre-FirMrd Stravinslgr: 

The essential features of his talent are these: an inclination to- 
ward "major" moods — brisk, cheerful, at times humorous — and 
also a striving to achieve a general exterior smartness and splen- 
dor in his music. Stravinsky's ideas are always natural; they flow 
and develop very freely, as untouched by the slightest vulgarity 
as they are by the dubious means so often resorted to by com- 
posers of small gifts: harmonic caprice, artificial angularity, ten- 
dentiousness of line and Goknr.' 

This is prettv' faint praise. The picture that emerges from Karatvgin's descrip- 
tion is that of a well-behaved composer with conventional and superficial 
aspirations— reminiscent, in fact, of Stravinsky's unfriendly recollections of Qa- 
zunov. Indeed, as Karatygin continues, he noticeably cools to his subject. About 
the Symphony in E^, he complains that "for all [its] significant miusical merits, the 
genend impresston it makes is father external.'' Finally, there is this peihaps 
knowingly delivered coup de grace: 

However highly we may value the musical wit of Stravinsky's 
latest works— the Sdmzo fimUatique and especially the orchestral 
fantasia Fireworks, a piece dedicated to Steinberg and absolute 
dazzling in its immense richness of harmonic and coloristic 
invention — stiU and all one must admit that from the point of 
view of musical interest and profundity of musical ideas, 
Stravinsl^s woric is much infierior to Stetnbeigl's.* 



4. Viacheslav Karatygin, "Molodye russkie kompozitory" [Young Russian composers], ilpoUon, 
no. 11 (October-November 1910): 36. 

5. Ibid., p. 40. 

6. Ibid. 
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We need look no further than this assessment— which, by all accounts/ 
echoed Rimsk/s own— to find at least one poweiful motivation for Stiavindcy's 
modernist revolt/ not to mention tfie fuming jealousy ttiat remained so astonish- 
ingly alive in Stravinsky's recollections of Steinb«g in ExposUwns and Devdofh 

ments a half-century later.^ 

Up to 1 91 0, however, Stravinsky remained a docile Beliaevetz, that is, a mem- 
ber ot the school of St. Petersburg composers trained by Rimskv-Korsakov, Gla- 
zuno\', and Liadov and supported bv the gencrosiby' of the nullionaire timber 
merchant Mitrofan Beliaev. Although he died in 1903, Beliaev left endowments 
tliat kept his famous publishing house (which issued Stravinsky's Faun and Shep- 
herdess in 1906), his series of Russian Symphony concerts, and his aimual Glinka 
Tme (won by Stravinsky in 1909 with the Scherzo fantastujue) all going strong. Be- 
liaev, in fact, succeeded where Anton Rulnnstein had CaJled in setting up an es- 
tablishment governing all aspects of musical creatkm and performance, which 
provided composers willing and able to conform to its standards and ideals with a 
kind of cradle-to-grave career insurance. Few rebelled from within, though many 
taunted from without. An example that has a certain ironic appeal where 
Stravinsky is concerned is an attack on Beliaev published in Diaghilev's journal 
Mir iskussh'a (The world of art] during its first vear of existence. Signed with the 
typical "Miriskusnik" pseudonym Silenus, after the leader of the satyrs, the ar- 
ticle, entitled "The Musical Artel," was the work of Alfred Nurok, soon to be a 
founder of the maverick concert series Evenings of Contemporary Music and an 
important early Stravinsky mentor after Rimsky-Korsakov's death. Chiefly de- 
voted to a review of one of the Beliaev-sponsored Russian Symphony concerts, 
the artkde contains a withering general assessment of the great patron's effect on 
Russian musical life that might have gone straight into Stravinsi^s Atito6ic{gnipfty 
some diirty-seven years later. 

Mr. Beliaev's Maecenas activities bear a very special imprint. His 
undeniably lavish patronage of Russian music of the newest 

varietv' does not, unfortunately, so much facilitate the develop- 
ment of the talents of gifted but as yet unrecogiiized composers, 
as it encourages young people who have successfully completed 
their conservator)' course to cultivate productivity come what 
may, touching little upon the question of their creative abilities. 
Mr. Bdiaev encourages industiy above all, and under his aegis 
musical composition has assumed the character of an artel, or 
even a crafts industr\'. The music of Messrs. (Fyodorl Akimenko 
[1876-1945, Stravinsky s tirst theory teacher], [Alexander] Kopy- 
kiv [1854-1911], [KonstantinI Aniipov (1859^-19?], [Nikolai] Art- 



7. For evidence of Rimsky's favoribsm toward Steinberg, see Vasilii Yastrebstev, Mot vospotnim- 
tdkoNdcoUKAndmtHdiehmskm-i^msido^ vol. 2 (Leningrad, 1960), pp. 409, 441, 456, 48S-S6, 
487, ete. 

8- " one of these ephemeral, prize-winning, front-page tvpes, in whose eves conceit forever 
burns, like an electric light in daytime" (Igor Stravinsky and Robert Craft, Lxposit tans and Develop- 
maOB [196% ipt. Berkd^ and Los Angdcs, 1961], p. 45). 
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^flmshev [16S8-1937), and the rest of ttwse handicnftsmen- 

composers nil possess the same dubknisviitues and manifest tiie 
same creative impotence.^ 

Tlianks largely to Beliaev, the same izonic transformation had oocuired in 
Russian musical life as had taken place in the art wofld under the patronage of 
Tsar Alexander in, whose reign happened to commence the same year as Be- 
Uaev's publishing activity (1882): the radical mavericks of the I86O5 became the 

entrenched and reactionary establishment of the nineties. Ossified kuchkism took 
its place alongside ossified peredvizlmichestw in the rear guard of artistic creativ- 
ity. '° Both movements had originated as nationalistic upsurges against a neoclas- 
sical academicism. They now became academic stv'les themselves, even,' bit as 
rigid as those against which they had rebelled, though in both cases a huge 
amount of lip service continued to be paid to national character, particularly by 
their great tribune, the aging Vladimir Stasov (1824-1906). This national charac- 
ter, however, had £ar less to do with style tfum witft mbfect matter aiul what 
mi^t be described as ethos." FoUdore as such hekl little interest for ktteiday 
kudikisis and peredmtknSd, and folk art was positively scorned. You could pay a 
peredmAmk no greater insult than to describe his wonlc as lubodmyi. To compare 
his work with a peasant woodcut (lubok) was to caH it teduiically inept and aes- 
thetically crude. Similarly, when Russian composers of the Beliaev circle af- 
fected a folkloristic idiom, thev imitated the cultixated stsle of Balakirev and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, not the original model,''' And ihev did it more and more 
rarely; by 1880, Rimskv-Korsakov had become aesthetically so remote from actual 
folk music that he was among those most hoshle to the efforts of lulii Melgunov 
(1846-1893), a young Moscow ethnographer who had made the first attempts to 
transoobe "Russian Songs Directly from the Vones of ttie People," to quote the 
titte of his first publkation.*^''Barbark/' sniffed Rimsky on seeing tlieseprii^ 
heterophonic harmonizatkms, unwitting^ echoing the judgment made only 
abouta dozen years earlier by some uimamed German pedagogue in Pkague who 



9. Silin lAlired Nurok], "Muzykal'nyi artel' " {The musical artel], Mir tskusstva. no. 21-22 (1899): 
79. 

10. "Peredvizhnichestvo" t'rom pcrcdvizhniki. the nickname of the radical Kslist painters who 
seceded from the Academy in 1863 and later formed the Tovarishchestvo peredvizhm/Ut khudozhest- 
vennyldi mf^aook [Association of traveling art exhitrits]. These painters are often called the "Wan- 
deien" in English, but that gives the wiong unpicssion that titey weie nomads. 

IL The best source for an understanding of late l:ucW(S/ and ih'r,::i::\zhn>k jesthetics is Stasov's 
synoptic iskusstvo XIX veka [Art in the XIX century], originally published in 1901. Rpt. in Vladimir 
Vasllievidi Staaov, bbnomye Bodmaim (Selected woiles], vol. 3 (Moscow, 1952), pp. 485-755. 

12. Elizabeth Valkenler, Riasbm ReaSst Art (Ann Aibor, 1977), p. 122. 

13. For a detailed characterization of this stvk', ^t-e Richard Tamskin, "How ttieAcom Took Root: 

A Tale of Russia," 19th-Ceritun/ Music 6 (Spring 1983): 189-212. 

14. lulii Nikolaevich Melgunov, Russkie pesni nqiosredsttKnmsgolosov mroda i s ob'iasnenmmi 
Mmi^ir {RuMrian songs &«cdy ftom the voices of the pco^ 

(Moscow, 1879). 
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was shown that kudikist article of faith, Balakirev's folk song anthology of 1866: 

Stravinsky was heir to these attitudes and prejudices. Of his pre-FtreEnri com- 
positions, only the Symphony in incorporates folk material, in two stereotypi- 
cally conventional places: the trio of the scherzo, where a tune later to find a fa- 
mous home in Petrushkii makes a preliminarv, plushlv packaged, Glazunovian 
appearance, and the finale, where the allusion to the Jackdaw Song {Chicher- 
Yacher) is little more than an in-joke, hardlv meant to be noticed by anyone not 
meant to share it. Not that the symphony lacks national character! On the con- 
trary, its every bar proclaims its Russianness. But by the time Stravinsky was 
coming of age, Russian art music had developed a whole barrage of.distinctive 
mannerisms and dichfe, and it was to this tradition that the young Stravinsky 
owed fealty. Even in his Gorodetzky sorkgs of 1907-1908, the texts of whkh are 
imitation folk poems (albeit of a rather recherche symbolist type), the music keeps 
a safe distance from the soil, getting no closer than Musorgskian tintixmabula- 
tions out of Bor/s Godunov — a Russian art-music cliche if ever there was one. 
When Stravinsky aimed at a folklike lyricism in these songs, the music came out 
sounding like Grieg. Clearly this was a composer who knew little native folk mu- 
sic and may have wished to know even less. His athtudes mirrored perfectly 
those of his peer group and of the historical moment in Russian music as defined 
by Karatygbi. He was as unlikely a nationalist at this point as he was a modern- 
ist." 

It was when his peer group imderwent a radical change tiiat Stravinsky's sty- 
listk orientatk>n followed suit. This new peer group was, of course, the latterday 
Mir iskusstva circle around Diaghilev, who had commissioned The Firdrird with 
what still seems imcanny prescience after hearing ttie Scherzo fantastique in 1909. 
The new drde into which Stravinsk\' eagerly moved contained scarcely a musi- 
cian, unless one wants to count .Nurok or Walter Nouvel. It was a world of artists 
and dancers, one that tcx^k the dimmest possible view of the ossified kuchkist tra- 
ditions in which Stravinsky had been brought up and had a radically different 
attitude toward the folk hentage. For a preliminary assessment ot their impact on 
the young composer, we may look to the very same issue of Apollon that con- 
tained Karat3rgin's obituary for Balakirev. There we may read a review by the art 
critk Yakov TugenhoM of the 1910 Saison russe in Paris, which had included the 
premiere of The Firdnrd, a work as yet unheard in Russia and ttierefore unknown 
to Karatygin . Tugenhold's description of the ballet— and luddly, because he was 
an art critk, he describes much more than ttie music— gives a strong sense of tiie 



15. Ci. Alfred J, Svnm, Russiati Musk and Its Sources in CtenI and Ftdk Song (New York, 1973), 
p. 136; Edward Garden, Balakirev (New York, 1%7), pp. 57-58. 

16. Not even the harmonic eHects in Fireworks are really modernist. Stravinsky was merely play- 
ing witti the "few flimsy enharmonic devices" he had learned from his teacher in a particularly 
concentrated and systematic way (see Igor Stravinsky and Robert Craft, Memories mut Commen- 
taries [1959; rpt. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 1981J, p. 59). 
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new attitude towaxd folklore and its role in the renovation of the visual arts in 
Russia. 

Despite all the cosmopolitanism of our art, one already sees the 
beginnings of a new and long hoped-for style in Russian archa- 
ism. Thefolic, formerly the ooject of the artisf s pity, is becoming 

increasingly the source of artistic style. To its inexhntjstihie Ii\ ing 
mine music has returned, and now art is returning along with 
choreography. The Firebird, this ballet based on Slavonic myth, 
these ballet numbers (tantsy) transformed into folk dance (plias), 
this music, suffused with folk melodies, this painting bv Co- 
lovine, brocaded with antique patterns (even to the pomt of being 
too patterned and honey-caked)— is this not the veiy latest attain- 
ment of our .irt^ Before us are not official Stasovian cockerels nor 
even a showpiece ballet divertissement like Le Festin, no patriotic 
display of our "natknud oounlenaiioe/' but a serious tonging for 
the open spaces of folk myttu>logy (toska po vol'tm stftftn mtndnogp 
m^cavordustva).^^ 

Stravinsky's music, however powerfully it may have contributed to Hie bal- 
let's effiectiveness, was far less deserving of ttiese specific accolades than ttie vis- 
ual aspects of the work. Conventional and derivative in its use of folklore^ the 
score haxked bade In thiS/ as in so many other wi^, to the immediate precedent 
set by Rimsky-Korsakov and the remoter example of Glinka." But the aesdnetic 
tendency represented by The Firebird as a whole is captured to perfection in Tu- 
genhold's description, particularly in his marvelously succinct sentence about the 
artist's pity versus artistic st^'lc It sums up a whole generation of controversy be- 
tween those who looked back upon the Russian artists of the sixties as philistines 
whose work was "one big slap in the face of Apollo," in the words of Benois, and 
those who regarded the younger generation as "spiritual beggars," to quote the 
title of Stasov's anguished review of the first four issues of Mir iskusstva.^^ 



n 



How ironic, then, that if we should attempt to locate the source of the new atti- 
tude toward folk art as the stylistic inspirer of modem art, or what has been aptfy 



17. Ydcov'nigenhold, Husdcii sezon' vParizhe" fRassiin season fai Paris], Afx^Um. no. 10 

(1910): 21. Lv Fe<tin was a "suite of dances" presented in Paris in 1909, fo music bv Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Glinka, Tchaikovsky, Glazunov, and .Musorgsky . In a, the "Blue Bird" pas de deux 
from The Sleeping Beauty (arrtf^td for small orchestra in 1941 by Stravinsky on omminisslon from 
Kirstein and Balanchine) was presented under the title "The Firebird." 

18. See Richard Taruskin, "From Firdnrd to The Rite: Folk Elements in Stravinsky's Scores," Bidlet 
Kevkm 10 Sumner 1962): 74-76. 

19. Alexandre Benois, "Vrabd'," Mir iskusslva, no. 10 (1909): 40. "Nishchie dtikhani" in Stasov, 
bimmi^todmemia, vol. 3, pp. 232-38. 
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called the ''professional assimilation of . . . tendencies inherent in Russian folk 
art/'^ we are led straight to the work of Stasov himself, to the very apostle of 
kudddsm and peredmdmichestvo. 

At tfie invitation of the St. Petersburg Society for the Advancement of Art, 
Stasov prepared a substantial essay, the first of its kind in Russia, on "Russian 
Folk Ornament," which was published in 1872 in a lavish edition incorporating 
215 illustrations on 75 plates.-' This was an ambitious compendium of ornamen- 
tal motits systematically culled trom embroideries, lace, wood and bone car\ ings, 
and handicrafts in metal, ceramics, enamel, and glass Special attention was paid 
to capitals in old manuscripts (especially valuable from the archaeological point of 
view in ttiat ttiey woe datable), where many of tiie same motifs woe encoun- 
tered as in the peasant handiaafts. Stasov sorted these motifs into four bask: the- 
matic categories: (1) geometrical figures (stars, crosses, inteisecting lines), (2) 
fkna (stylized floral patterns, garlands, branches, trees), (3) fauna (birds and 
beasts, often mythological, femtastic, two-headed, and so forth), and (4) human 
figures. AH, even the last, were often stylized to the point of abstraction. Stasov 
typically de\ c>ted much space to the question of ethnic purity and was quick to 
conclude that many, if not most, Russian ornamental patterns were borrowed 
from the East.- 

From our point of view, the most important aspect of Staso\''s treatise is that 
he did not limit his view of the significance of the material he was presenting to 
archaeological or documentary values, but saw in it a potentially direct stimulus 
for contemporary art: 

If one looks upon Russian folk designs from the purely drtistic, 
aesthetic point of view, then one cannot help but find here in- 
triguing and very tasteful models of such a play of lines, such a 
masterly deployment of the patterns themselves and of tin ir 
intersHtial backgrounds, as must testifv to a highlv developed 
artistic sensibilit\- and prolicienc)', and must prove a precious 
guide and counsel to our contemporary artist, when he shall 
wish to aeate in the area and in the character of our national 
art.2^ 



20. John Bowlt, Rk.sswm Art U75-1975 (New York, 1976), p. 7. 

21. Vladimir Vasilievid\ Stasov, Russkii narodnyi ormmenl [Russian folk ornament] (St. Peters- 
burg, 1872). It had been anticipated by the work of a German scholar, Felix Lay, Swisbtuhcite 

On;,;fni f!? fX'ienn.i ;871). But this bonk dcaU not with Russi.in but with Balkan artifacts In 1887, 
Stasov reu orked and expanded the essay into an imposing mcMiograph entitled Siavtansktt i 
Vostochnyi Ornament (Slav and Eastern ornament], "famous and unequalled" to this day in liie 
estimation of a leading Western expert (Bowlt, Russian Art. p. 23). 

22. In a Uke manner, Stasov tuid sought to rode the world of Russian ethnography a few years 
]neviously with his treatise PranitAozUlmKr^^ (1868). 

This was a facile and shallow attompt to iump on the "Renfevist" bandwagon then fashionable in 
folkloristic studies, which sought to trace anything and everything to India. See Richard 
Tanisldn, Opera Drama in Russk (Ann Aibor, 1981), p. 245. 

23. Sobrantesodmenii V. V. Sttisova (Cdleded works of V. V. Stasov) vol. 1 (St. Petersburg, 1894), 
col. 187. 
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Stasov probably had nothing more in mind than authenticity of detail, and he 
certainly had no inkling of the huge development of neonationalist art that was to 
take place beginning almost before his ink was diy . But his woik undeniably pro- 
vided the first powerful nudge in that direction. 

The next name that deserves mention is that of Viktor Gartman (1834-1873) 
of Pictures at an Exhibition fame. A friend and protege of Stasov, he was among the 
earliest Russian artists regularly to employ authentic Slav ornament in his archi- 
tectural designs and handicrafts.'*' His mixture of media could be naively indis- 
criminate, as in his most famous design, the Great Gate at Kiev, whose dominant 
motifs were adapted from masculine and feminine headdresses, well meriting 
ttie sally directed at early "neo-Russian" architecture — that it was a matter of 
"marble towels and brick embroideries."^ But Gartman was perhaps the earliest 
Russian artist on whom folk art exerted the kind of direct stylistic influence pre- 
dicted by Stasov; in £act, his woik was veiy likely foremost in Stasov's mind when 
he made die prediction. 

Gartman is a partkularfy indispensable link in our chain because in 1873 his 
architectural services were engaged by the railroad tycoon Savva Mamontov 
(1841-1918), who was to be for neonationalist art what the textile merchant Pavel 
Tretiakov had been to the realist school. Besides designing four buildings for the 
Mamontov estate at Abramtsevo, Gartman became the first supervisor of the art 
colony and crafts workshop founded there under the influence of William Morris 
and the English arts and crafts movement. By common consent among art histo- 
rians, this was the "cradle of modem art in Russia."^ Gartman died suddenty the 
same year he was hired. He was succeeded by die brothers Vasnetsov, the Po- 
lenovs (husband and wife), and Valentin Serov, the composer^s son, later (in 
Stravinsky's words) the "consdence" of the World of Art movement and the Bal- 
lets Russes, who literally grew up at Abramtsevo.^ 

After the state monopoly on theaters was abrogated in 1882, Mamontov 
branched out and founded his Private Opera Troupe in 1885. The very first 
production — Rimsky-Korsako\ 's Snow Maiden [Snegurochka] designed by Viktor 
Vasnetsov — was a milestone in the development of neonationalist art for many 
reasons; tor the dazzling success with which folk ornamental motifs and color 
harmonies were assimilated into the designs, for the integration of the whole pro- 
ductkm into a foiriy self-conscious Slavonic Gesamticunstwerk, and in particular for 



24. Examples of Gartman's neonationalist work may be seen in the illustrations to Alfred Frank- 
enstein, "Victor Hartmann and Modeste Musorgsky," Musical Quarterly 25, no. 3 (1939): 268-91, 
and in the International Music Publishers edition of Pictures at an Exhibition (New York 1 '^52). 

25. N. Sultanov, "Vozrozhdenie russkogoiskusstva" (The Renaissance of Russian art], Zoddm 
(The aidutect], no. 2 (1881): 1 1 . Quoted in Bowit, XtmMR Art, p. U. 

26. Camilla Giay, The Rhssmr Experiment in Art 1863-1922 (London, 1962), p. 9. 

27. See Igor Stravinsky and Robert Craft, Conversations with Igor Stravinsk}/ (1959; qpl. Beifceley 
and Los Angeles, 1980), p. 97, and Stravinsky and Craft, Expositions and Developnunts, p. 25. 
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establishing the tradition of collaboration between musicians and artists that 
made the musical stage the main "theater of operations/" so to speak, of the 
neonationalist movement. This provided a powerful precedent and stimulus to 
the later Diaghilev enterprises through whidi Stravinsky met his destiny.^ 

By the 1890s, others were emulating Mamontov's patronage of neonational- 
ist art and artists. Princess Maria Tenisheva (1867-1928), who around 1895 set up 
an arts colony and workshop on an estate called Talashkino near Smolensk in 
central Russia, with the avowed purpose of "doing better than Abramtsevo," 
eventually surpassed Mamontov.''^ Her upbringing, unlike Mamontov's, had 
been aristocratic, and her tastes were self-consciously highbrow. The artists she 
attracted no longer had attenuated connections with the peredvizhnUd, but were 
inclined toward the art noiweau trends in the West, even as they continued to 
nurture an intense interest in, and derive inspiratkm from, the same Russian 
crafts and antiquities cultivated at Alnamtsevo. The artists of the Talashkino 
circle— Gobvin, Korovin, Maliutin, Bilibin, Roerkh, Vrubd, Somov, Grabar, 
Serelniakova — formed the nucleus (along widi ttie leaders Benois and Bakst) of 
ttie soon-to-be-bom World of Art. They were the creators of an authentic Russian 
Juf^endsHl, and their patroness became known as the "mother of decadence" in 
Russia.*' 

With the founding of Diaghilev's Mir /sA:/<ssfi'(j in 1898, at first under the )omt 
patronage of Mamontov and Tenisheva, neonalionalism — now irrevocably allied 
with Beardsleyan "decadence" — achieved a position of great prominence in die 
world of Russian art. In its pages, fcdk art, both antkjue and as fabricated at 
Abramtsevo and Talashkino, were featured alongside modem art both Western 
and native. Photographs of peasant shoes, furniture, and embroidery vied for 
piide of place with reproductions of Puvis de Qiavannes and Gustave Mbreau. 
And peasant art was celebrated from an explicitly modernist perspective in ar- 
ticles by leading painters and sculptors who dabbled (some quite competently) in 
archaeology. The two greatest such connoisseurs were Nikolai Roerich, whose 
Stravinskyan connections are well known if underestimated, and Ivan Bilibin 
(1876-1942), best remembered today as an illustrator of skazkt (fairy tales), inciud- 



28. The musical quality of the production was execrable, but that did not prevent the assodatkm 
of Rimdcy'Korsakov and the Mamontov company from being a lasting one. They gave three 

Rimsky-Korsaktn prfmieres, the most important being '>ihih.i ( IS'17), with sets and costumes by 
artists soon to be associated with Mir iskusstva (Konstantin Korovin and Sergei Maliutin). The title 
page of the vocal score published by Beliaev is a veritable paradigm of the decorative neonalional- 
ism of the period. The letters of the title were adapted from the decorative fourteenth c-'ntiin' 
Novgorodian initials first published in Stasov's 1872 monograph. (Very appropriately, the middle 
letter of the title, "D," around which the whole design was centered, took the shape of a gu^i 
player like Sadko himself.) 

29. M. Tenisheva, Vpechatlenm ntoei zhizm [Impressions of my litej (Paris, 1*^33), p. 388. Quoted in 
John Bowlt, The SSverAge: Russkat Art itffhe Emy Tventieih Cenhtiy md the "Wmi Of Art" Group 
(Newtonville, Mass., 1979), p. 40. 

30. Tenisheva, Vftedrntletrma, p. 276, quoted in Bowlt, The Silver A^, p. 41. 
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ing a numwlcnis series on the legeiul of the FiiebM 

Diaghilev's short-lived journal, Bilibin contributed a Uvelyartkle on the folk art of 
the Russian north, a topic on which he was a recognized esqpert. The eeordiuin 
and ttie peroration to this survey are a perfect passionate summation of neona- 
tionalist ideate. He begins: 

Only veiy recently, like an America, we discovered the ancient 
Rus' of art, maimed by vandals, covered wiflt dust and mold. But 
even under the dust she was beautiful, so beautiful that one can 
easily understand the first sudden rush that seized the discover- 
ers: Come back, come back. ... So now nationalist artists are 
faced with a tadc of colossal difficulty: they, by using this rich and 
ancient heritage, must create something new and serious that 
logically follows from what has survived. . . . We will await this 
and, losing no time, we win collect and collect eveiythfoig tiut 
still remains of old in our peasants' huts, and we will studv it and 
Study it. We shall try to let nothing slip from our attention. And 
perhaps, under the influence of this passion for bygone beauty, 
tiiere may even be created, at last, a new, completely individiud 
Russian style with nothing of tawdriness atxnit it.^ 

In concluding his article, Bilibin removed all doubt as to the kind of art he was 
envisioning and the real aesthetic significance of Russian peasant antiquities to 
him and his con fr eres: 

And so, let us then rummage alxiut amid old rags on which de- 
caying threads trace ancient patterns, and amid half-rotted inlaid 
boards, amid all ttuit is old, turned to dust and ashes, and let us 
fay to believe that irom tiiese ashes there will fly up a risen phoe- 
nix.^ 

Bilibin had ended, as we now say, with a buzzword. I hc image of the risen 
bird was the prime symbol of I'art pour I'art in the Russia of the "silver age," 
whether the Rrebiid herself (clearly a programmatic choice of subject for the first 
whoUy original ballet to be created under Diaghilev); the '1igiht>winged, benevo- 
lent, free bird" ttiat symbolized poetic inspiraticni for Alexander 6k>k; or, dosest 
to home, the bullous woodoit Lton Bakst had created as eniblem for Mtr ts^^ 
itself, to show (in the artisf s words) that "the 'World of Arf is above all earthly 



31. For an evaluation of Roerich's contributions to The Rileof Spring, see Richard Taruskin, "The 
Rite Revisited: The Idea and Sources of the Scenario," Music and Civilization: Essays '« Honor of 
Paul Henry Lang, ed. Maria Rika Maniates and Edmond Strainchamjjs (New York, 1984), pp. 
183-202. It is sturdy not without significance that Stravinsicy's conterences with Roench in 1911 
took place in Talasttldno. 

32. Ivui Bilibin, 'l^arodnoetvorcliestvonnskogo seven" (Tlie folk art of the Russian North], 

Mir iskusslva, no. 11 (1904): 317. 

33. Ilrid., p. 318. 
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tilings, above the staxs [reigning) proud, secret, and lonely as on a snowy 
peak,"^ 

This was what lay behind the Mir iskusstva artists' recognition of their kinship 
with folk art, particularlv with the applied and decorative arts as practiced by 
peasant architects and embroiderers and as first svstematicallv described a gener- 
ation earlier by Stasov, now tlieir archenemy. These were arts devoid of any 
"subject" beyond their intrinsic beauty . Approached simply for itself (rather than 
as an esqpcession of "the people s spirit") and apprehended direcdy (rattier than 
metai^Oficalty, as evidence of "the people's condition"), folk art was seen as an 
aestheticaUy autonomous World of Art that shared and in laige part inspired the 
new movement's qualities of exuberant fantasy, transcendence of sensory reality, 
and, perhaps above all, cool, rarefied — shall we call it "classical"? — imperson- 
alism. This was the "real art" of Russia, as Diaghilev put it a dozen years later in 
an interview with Olin Downes during his one visit to America. Asked to explain 
the genesis of the Ballets Russes' aostheiir innovations, he replied: "In objects of 
utility (domestic implements in the countr\ districts), in the pamtingon sleds, in 
the de»gns and the colors of peasant dresses, or the carving around a window 
finme, we found our mothws, and on this foundation we built."^ 



m 



These aesthetic tenets surrounded Stra\ inskv as soon as he cast in his lot with the 
Ballets Russes. From his works themselves we know how potent a stimulus they 
were. But still, a gap remains. Was there absolutely no musical precedent? What 
guided StravinsI^ from tfie general stimulus to the specific, brOliant muskal re* 
sponses? 

The passion for discovering an America in the Russia of old touched musi- 
dans litde. There were no composers to put beside the neonationalist artists at 
Abramtsevo and Talashkino, except perhaps the Rimsky-Korsakov of Sadho and 

Kitezh as a kind of musical counterpart to Vasnetsov, who was the neonationalist 
with the strongest ties to the older jHTcdvizluiik traditions. But a small flurry of 
explorator)' activity may be traced among musical ethnographers, and it leads 
eventually to Stravinsky, the first composer to respond with enthusiasm to their 
work. This was the movement initiated by Melgunov, already mentioned, to 
transcribe without prefudice die so<alled podgalodd, or "undervokes," of Rus- 
sian folk song— that is, to notate not only the main tune of a gh^ song but also 



34. See D. S. Mirsky, A Hisb3r]f ofRusmn Utenaure (New York, 1947), p. 457, and Gray, The Rus- 
sian Experiment, p. 48. 

35. Quoted in Richard Budde, Diaghilev (New York, 1979), p. 300. 
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the heterophonic aspects of its perfonnance practice. Where, with a few neg^ 
giUe exceptions, previous Russian field transcribeis had collected songs from in- 
dividual informants, Melgunov (1879, 1885) and, following him, Nikolai Palchi- 
kov (1888) took them down from groups of singers, that is, as the peasants actu- 
ally sang them.^ This t\'pe of singing has been succinctly described by Alfred 
Swan, one of the ver\' few non-Russians to have personally recorded and tran- 
scribed it, as follows: 

Starting wUh a 9ok> intimation (zapmdo), iSne ensemble of singers 

would wifhnuf any warning split into parts, each of which was 
also a self-bufficient melody not too divergent from the one tfiat 
could conceivably be termed "principal." In actual feet there was 

no principal melody. Each singer could contend with justice that 
he was giving the basic contours of the song. The resultant tonal 
Image conveiged into unison only at the very end, while tfie bulk 
of the song — always excepting the solo opening — was intoned in 
a kind of unfixable, yet new and baffling fiannony.^ 

As Swan points out, collecting podgoloski presented almost insuperable prob- 
lems to transcriber and infbnnants alike, because when asked to peiform each 
variant in turn for the transcriber, "the singers, unaccustomed to sing separately, 
complied with difficulty" and with many distortions." The eariy attempts at 

polyphonic transcription could hardly be called an unqualified success. 

The problems were solved with the aid of the phonograph. The first collector 
in Russia to use this revolutionar\' tool was Evgeniia Linvova, who began her eth- 
nographic activities in 1897 and who published three sensational sets of poly- 
phonic song transcriptions, totaling sixty-tive, between 1904 and 1909. Her work 
was considered so important that it was even published in Russia in English 
translation.' Stravinsky's knowledge of the Linyova publkations, and his enthu- 
siasm for tiiem, is well documented.^One is easily tempted to speculate that Un* 



36. For a fascinating account of the tribulations involved in transcribing podgoloski before the 
advent of the phonograph, see Nikolai Palchikov, "O muzykal'nom zaptsyvanii russkikh narod- 
nykh pesen s golosa kresf ian" [On the musical tnuucription of Russian folksongs from the voioM 

of peasants], Izvcsliia intp. ruf.sko}(o ifivgrafichesh)gOOb$mhestm\f^^ 
sian Geographical Society] 24, no. 19(1888). 

37. Swan, Russian Music, p. 25. 

38. liiicl., p. 26. 

39. Linyova's publicationB wlll« music are as follows: "Opyt zapisi fonografom ukrainskikh 

narodnykh pesen" (An experiment in the phonographic transcription of Ukrainian folk songj, 
Trudy muzykaitio-etnoi^rafiihei'koi kommissti [Works of the musical-ethnographic commission), vol. 
1 (Moscow, 1906), pp. 221-66; VV/;ilror«ssAru' fvsni v luin^luoi garmonizatsii, 2 vols. (St. Peterstmrg, 

1904- 1909). The English translation is entitled The Peasant Songs of Great Russia As They Are in the 
FaOfs HaimmizaHon: Cdleded and Tnmscr3Kd from nanograms by Eugenie Lineff (St. Petersburg, 

1905- 1912). 

40. He wrote to his mother on 10 2'? ! ebruar>' 1916: "Send me please, and as quicklv as possible 
. . . the folk songs of the Cducdsian peoples that have been phonograpiucaily tranicrit>ed. Others, 
non-phfxwgnpliic, you needn't pick up. And wlule 3Pf>u're at it, if Jurgenson has any otlwr 
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yova's tianscriptions may have had a direct influence on the harmoiuc st^e of 
such works as Les Nooes or Reimd, and in fiact the fbUdoiist and composer Alexan- 
der Kastalsky (1856-1926) made the point as early as 1923 (though he made it in 

the process of attacking Stravinsky for his distortions).'" To follow this up would 
be properl\' the subject of another essav, as would the proper tracing of the rela- 
tionship between Linyova's handling ot meter — and, even more particularly, her 
lengthy comments on the rhythms and versification of Russian folk songs — and 
what Stravinsky called his "rejoicing discover)'" that "the accents of the spoken 
verse are ignored when &ie verse is sung," a discsovery that influenced his set- 
tings of all languages throughout his career.^ 

Let these for now be merely teasers. Here I wish to emphasize Linyova's 
place within the general cultural background I have been tracing. In her lengthy 
prefaces, she makes point after point that fit right into the neonationalist 
scheme — and she was, moreover, the only musician up to then to do so. On the 
basic matter ot the value of the phoncigniph as a collechng tool, she goes much 
further than merely asserting its usefulness as an aide-memoire or as a documen- 
tational device: 

Wlh the principle ( s nacluilom) of studying folk song from authen- 
tic materials — and 1 especially insist upon the u^f in pmctioe of 
only the most utterly authentic materials, obtained directly from 
singers in the field and recorded with the aid of tfie phonograph, 
the best possible notebook for n collector — and w ith fho applica- 
tion of the comparative method, the artistic significance of folk song 
is vastly increased, since the possibility presents itself of gaining a 
doser acquaintance with the mii^ioj! fonr: of folk sfnys of various 
nationalities, which must have a great influence on the work of 
composers and, generally, on the future development of music.^ 

Thanks to the phonograph, then, preserving and assimilating a musical arti- 
fact in the way a visual artifact is preserved was possible for the first time. Only 
now, Linyova implies, could musicians even aspire to a neonationalist st^ le. She 
goes on to make quite a prophecy in this regard — one that will remind us of Bili- 
bin s passionate harangue and which the young Stravmsky may have found in- 
spiring: 



phonographicalK' transcrilx'd folk songs, got them a-. wvU Keep in mind tha! I /ilte.utN h:i\ v Ihr 
first installment of Great Russian Songs in Folk \ larmonization' (as transcnbed phonographically 
by Linyova)." See /. F. Stravinskii: Stat'i i materialxf [I. F. Stravinsky: Essays and documents), ed. 
L. S. Eyiachkova and Boris Yarustovsky (Moscow, 1973), p. 488. That he knew the 1906 Ukrainian 
collection as well seems clear because street vendors' cries that appear at the very beginning of 
Petrushka were published by Alexander Listopadov in the same issue of the Trwiy numfia^no- 

Hnograficht'^ko! ko!uini>sii. 

41. A. D. Kastalsicy, "Iz zapisok" [From my notes], in [Xiadllcova and Yarustovsl(y, /. F. 
StnamOdi, pp. 207-213. 

42. Stravinslgr and Cta&, ExposiHotis and Developments, p. 121. 

43. Linyova, VdSamis^ pesni, vol. 2, p. bodi, including an author's footnote. 
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It is probable in spite of many unfavorable conditions, folk 
song, in the process of disappearing in the countr\'sidc, will be 
reborn, transformed, in the works of our composers. It will be 
reborn not only in tite sense of borrowing melodies from the 
folk — that is the easiest and least gratif\'ing means of using it; no, 
it would be reborn in the sense of style: free, broad and lyric; in 
die sense of bold and complex voioe leadings, the voices interlac- 
ing and separating, at times fused with the main melody, at times 
departing radically from it. A rebirth of this kind ... we await in 
interestiilg and had compositions by murical innovatofs, botti at 
home and abroad.^ 



We may obtain a better focus on the neonationalist implications of Linyova's 
remarks by comparing them with the reactions of the eightv-year-old Stasov. Lin- 
yova sent that great and venerable figure a complimentary copy of her 1904 publi- 
cation and received a typically garrulous, deluioiisly entiiusiastic response/ 
whid), just as typically, missed the pdnt by a mile: 

In my opinion, right here, in these works of vours, the dawn is 
beginning of some sort of powerful musical revolution in music 
(^1 (above aH, in Russian music). Particularly in dioruses. 
Dargomy^hsky, Musorgsky took huge steps fonvard in the area 
of a new, and the only proper, form of singing and expression in 
opera (Russian, that is). Their comrades, men of talent and ge- 
nius, seized upon and mighhly continued the revolution begun 
by them. But choruses remained in their former, backward, false 
state of artificiality, convention and complete implausilnlity (in 
spite of aU the beauty and originality they often contained). But 
now tilings are stirring even here, and even with choruses there 
is bound to take place a complete revolution and upheaval in 
opera. And, evidently, this revoluHon is reserved for Russia, for 
the Russian musical school. Convention and implausibilit\' must 
disappear; truth and naturalness are approaching even in cho- 
ruses. They will stop being sung nicely and oonventionaUy; they 
will begin to be performed with all the truth, caprice, irregularity 
one finds on the lips of the people, with all the changes in the 
quantity of tiie singing personnd, from among whom some enter 
and join in, others fall silent for a few seconds and start up again 
when they're good and ready, still others keep the music rolling 
along straight through without stopping; and also witfi all kind of 
shifts in rh]/thm, tempo, and even mood, such as characterize real 
people, feeling and creating something "all their own" in the 
chorus, quite oblivious of any commanding, considering, or 
devisii^autiKir. 

Such will be, in my view, tiie operatic choruses of the /iitttre. 

It is long since time, long since time that the old. Stiff, frozen 
forms of chorus were smashed to smithereens. How long have I 
been dreaming of something like tiiis. How long ago have I spo- 
ken of this revolution — with Musorgsky. He agreed with me, 
intended to make a start, to by his hand at something of the 



44. Ibid., p. Ixxv. 
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sort — bul he didn't make it, for he died ion earlv All the same, a 
few attempts by him do exist in the "rrologue" or "Introduction" 
to Boris Codunoo: "Hie people on the Kienuln Square."* 

Sydi a letter from such a patriarch would be a coup in anyone's book, so of 
course Linyova proudly published it in hers. But this last gasp of kuchkism had 
little or nothing to do with hor aesthetic concerns. Stasov is still shadovvboxing 
with specters from the 186(ls — still insisting on his peculiar rosy meiionsm, still 
defending realism against Italianate and academic convention, still sounding a 
clarion call to Russian messianism, all the while oblivious that realism had be- 
come the academic style of ttie moment or tfiat conventional Russianisms had 
become a cliche. The extent of the aesthetic gulf that separated Stasov from the 
true import of Linyova's publication can best be measured where he speaks of 
individualizing each member of the chorus. This was the great shibboleth of sbc- 
tiesartcriticism — ^the individualized crowd, whether portrayed in music by a Mu- 
sorgsky or on canvas by a Penn /*^ It wa^ still kicking around at the Moscow Art 
Theater and other pockets of unregenerate realism. Chernvshevsky, the archdea- 
con of Russian realist theor)-, had defined folk song as "natural singing," as being 
in its origins the spontaneous outpouring of indi\ iduaily expenenced joy and sor- 
row.^ But true ettmographers Hke Unyova knew better, and tfieir writings gave 
considerable aid and comfort to the theorists of aesthetic modernism. For Li- 
nyova, ttie foUcsinger was not a person at all while in the act of singing, but a 
vessel. In her prefeces, she included many vivid excerpts from the diaries she 
kept in the course of her fieldwork that testify to the essentially emotionless qual- 
ity of folk performance, the "profound gravity and cool ine\itable intention" 
noted by many t\ventieth-centur\' ethnographers."*" That Linyova calls this qual- 
it\' classical will certainly ring a Stravinskvan bell for us, but it was a common idea 
among the artists in whose company Stravinsky came to his artistic maturity.'*'* 
Linyova describes a particularly memorable field experience involving a peasant 
wcmuai she refers to only as Mitrevna, tiiepatronymk form of address used by 
peasants witfi tfieir peers: 



45. Ibid., p. bodv. £v«n this letter may have had its effect on Stravinsky, for he made a piano 
anang^ntnt in 1918 of the vay dioru* Stasov mentions. (It was giv«n its first public perfonnance 
•t the Intenutioral Stiavinsi^ Symposium, 13 September 1962.) 

46. 1 do not select these names at random. Cf. Stasov, "Perov i MusorgsUi" (1883) in Idmaofe 

sochmeniia, vol. 2: 133-52. 

47. See N. G. Chemyshevsky, "The EstheHc Relations of Art to Reality," in Selected PhSosc^ikka} 

Essays (Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing 1 louse, 1933), pp. 346-47. This conception of folk 
song tiad influenced not only the composers ot the kuchka, but also the plays of Ostrovsky. See 
TarusMn, Open and Dram in Russia, pjp. 169-70. 

48. Jeffrey Mark, "The Fundamental Qualities of Folk Musk:," Muskmd Letters 10, no. 3 (1929): 

288. 

49. See, for example, Leon Bakst, "Puti klassitsizma v isskustve" [The ways of classiasm in art], 
A/Mdhn, noe. 2, 3 (19iD9), in which the primitivism of Gauguin is seen as a deansing and dassidzp 
ing force. 
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She started singing my favorite song, "Luchinushlca," which I 
had been looking for even'where, but had never succeeded in 
recording. Mitrevna took the main melody. She sang the zafwalo 
in a deep sonorous voice, surprisingly fresh for a woman so old. 
In her singing there were absolutely no sentimental emphases or 
hovvlings. What struck me was its elegant simplicity. The song 
flowed evenly and clearly, not a sin^e word was lost. Despite the 

length of the melody and the slowness of the tempo, the expres- 
sion with which she invested the words of the song was so great 
that she seemed at once to be singing and speaking the song. I 
was amazed at this pure, classical stiictness of style, which went 
so well with her serious face.* 

Linyova's aoootint is strewn with quotations from what was said at her re- 
Gording sessions. One that she emphasized partiailarly was the oft-heard con- 
demnation of what the peasant ^geis called vertikxdy, which we mig|it as well 
render as "verticules" (that is, purely spontaneous, self-expressive embellish- 
ments). "Oh, thaf s terrible the way your voice is wagging," a singer would com- 
plain if one of her partners began expressing herself. "Get rid (if those verticules; 
just say the song straight. '"'' A singer whom Linyova particularly admired sang a 
song that had relevance to a recent, intense personal tragedy, but nonetheless 
"from the external standpoint the song was simple, strictly rhythmical, and not 
for a minute did it exceed the limits ol artistic tmth."° "Could it be/' wondered 
Linjrava, "that the un-sdf-consdous art of the people, in its purely classical sim- 
plicity of peifonnance, surpasses even the highest level of training worked out by 
professional artists? Precisely because the folksinger makes the song himself, it 
flows as if involuntarily and artlessty."^ How close this is to the concepts of de- 
personalization and dehumanizafion, so central to the theory of modern art,^ not 
to mention the aesthetic distancing and abstraction we find in all of Stravinsky 
after Petrw^hka Hearing Linyova's peasants talk, we seem to hear familiar 
Stravinskyan raillery against "interpretation." 

IV 



Accounts of cultural background can all too easily imply a false causality; I do not 
mean to suggest that Stravinsky read Unyova, shouted "Eureka!" and wrote The 



50. Linyova, VdfkorussUepesni, vol. 2, pp. xxv-xxvi. 

51. Ibid.,p.xxiv(n.). 

52. Ibid., p. xxvi. 

53. Ibid., pp. xxiv-xxv. 

54. The words are borrowed, respectively, from T. S. Eliot, "Tradition and the Individual Talent" 
(1919), in Selected Prose of T. 5. Eliot, ed. Frank Kermode (New York, 1975), pp. 37-44, and Jose 
Ortega y Gasset. ' The Dehumanization of Art" (1925), in The Dehumuiiziaioni^ArtmdOUur 
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Rite of Spring. Between imaginative stimulus and artistic realization exists a gap 
only genius can bridge. Linyova's transcriptions and prefaces did not provide 

Stravinsky with his modernistic style readymade. They were merely among the 
various factors that gave him an inklingoftiisgoals, orashemighthaveprefenped 
to put it, that lu'lpi'd limit liis choices. 

For an example ot the lund ot leap of genius I have in mind, consider the har- 
mony of The Rite, described thoroughly by Allen Forte and more briefly but veiy 
penetratingly by Fieter van den Toom and Robert Moevs." Studying Stravin- 
sign's stylistic evolution in terms of his historical badcground and cultural envi- 
ronment can contribute much to our understanding of tus harmonic usages in 
that great water^ied cf a piece. 

Over the sevent\' years separating Stravinsky's ballet from Glinka's Ruslan 
and Ludmila, St. Petersburg composers had mined two main lodes ot harmonic 
innovation. One we might call the folkloristic-diatonic genre, the other, the 
fantastic-chromatic. The first was mainh' culthated during the 1860s, following 
the lead of Balakirev and to a smaller extent Alexander Serov. Its main technical 
innovation consisted in establishing methods of harmonizing foDc songs that did 
not adulterate their modal structure with modem Western admbctures. In partic- 
ular, this involved preserving the pure natural minor and of what Balakirev called 
the "Russian minor/' that is, what we loosely call the Dcnian mode.^ By the end 
of the 1860s, the essential work had been done in this area; continued conspicu* 
ous employment of these harmonizing methods was more or less a sign of epigo- 
nism by the turn of the cenhirv The fantastic-chromatic st\'le, on the other hand, 
was still going strong. It was essentially a huge exploration of symmetrical third 
relations beginning with Glinka's whole-tone evil sorcerer music in Ruslan, lead- 
ing through all Idruls of common-tone progressions, and culminatii\g in Rimsky- 
Korsakov's seemingfy exhaustive manipulaticms in his late operas of what he 
called ttie "tone-semitone scale" (which is what we, since Arthur Berger's semi- 
nal 1963 essay, have been calling the "octatonk scale").'^ This, too, was evil sor- 
cerer music, brought to its fullest development by Rimsky in Kashchei the Deathless 
( 19()2) and carried perhaps one step further by Stravinsky in the "ladder of ttiiids" 
that characterizes his Kashchei in TJw Firebird. 

These two lines of development had proceeded strictly in parallel. Never, for 
example, were folk tunes harmonized in a ' fantastic' ' manner. On the contrary, it 



55. Allen Forte, The Hariiwtiic Organization of The Rite of Sprini( (New Haven, 1978); Kobtrt Moevs, 
review of Forte in jounuil of Music Theory 24, no. 1 (1980); 97-107; Pieter van den Toorn, "Some 
dunacteristics oi Stravinsky's Diatonic Music/' Perspectives of New Musk 14, no. 1 (1975): 104, and 
15, no. 2 (1977): 5S. Since tMs article was written, van den Toom's comprehensive monograph. 
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«ee Richard Taruskin, " 'Little Star': An Etude in the Folk Style," in Musorgsky: In Memorkm 1881- 
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was a commonplaGe in Rusaan opera ever since Glinka to contrast them baldly: to 
use the folkloristic-diatonic idiom for human characters and the fantastic- 
chromatic for supernatural ones. Nowhere, of course, had this cliche been mote 

obediently invoked than in The Firebird. And Stravinsky still obser\'ed it in Pe- 
Inishka, basing the outt-r tableaux on the folkloristic-diatonic st\'le and the second 
tableau on new octatonic explorations, now involving superimpositions of octa- 
tonicaiiy related triads and seventh-chords previous Russian composers had jux- 
taposed. 

But faced with a subject that epitomized the depersonalized Russian archa- 
ism so beloved of die neoiuitionalists, and in foct at least in part supplied by one of 
the movement's leaders, Stravinsky sought a new approach." Having drawn 

much of his thematic material from the most archaic stratum of surviving folkmu* 
sic (that is, the so-called "calendar songs") and having therefore adopted a num- 
ber of themes and motives that were restricted in their melodic compass to the 
tones of the minor telrachord (that is, T-S-T), Stravinsky made the astounding yet 
logical discovery that two such tetrachords pitched a tritone apart yield the tone- 
semitone scale.^ 



Example 2.1. x and y tetrachords 




This was the first time anyone had partitioned the scale in a fashion that empha- 
sized neither triadic derivations nor harmonic rotations by thirds. It was a discov- 
ery very nearly prefigured in Petrushka at 7 in the first taUeau. 



Ennipto2.2. f>Mru8/ifca,"Fir8tTat)leau."7 




58. The movement's leader was Roerich See note 31 . 

59. See Taniskin, "Russian Folk Melod x s ' ' esp. pp. 513-15. Such tebachofdal/tritiHud opposi- 
tions had been pref igu red in the dhora l p t d iogue to Borodin's Prince Igor and In Rimal^s Ka$chd 
(he DeaMess, but never as a vertical juxtaposition generating "potytonali' hannony. 
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In The Rite, it became a Crundgestalt. Here are a few of its many manifestations. 
One {^t the clearest and most vivid occurs when tiie 'Ttocession of the Sage" 
overtaJj^s the "Games of the Rival Tribes": 



Example 2.3. The Riteof Spring, Games oi tne Rival Tribes" 

I y 1 




etc 



Another is the harmonization of the main theme of the "I^tual Action of the An- 
cestors/' whidi I have shown eisewhere to be an authentic vesnyanka or spring- 
time invocation: 



77ie Rite of Spring, "Ritual Action of the Ancestors" 

•X- 



'p . !p r — It. *|fffc> '^ 't ^ 





y; yc ys 



(lource chord 
inveited) 



(a) Source Chord 
> I3ii 



If we take the Petrushha configuration as a kind of harmonic embryo of this new- 
style octatomdsnv we may posit a kind of three-note harmonic source-chord con- 
sisting of the outer notes of tiie uppor tetrachord "accomparued" by the lowest 
note of the k>wer tetrachord. This harmorac "cell" is then filled out in The Rite in a 
numiier of famous ways: 



(b) Part 1 . "Dances of the Young GIrte" (c) Part 2. "Sacrificial Dance" 
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What we have in effect is hannculk Gcmtent of die £antasticK±^ 
nus (whidi in Rimsky's day meant modernism) expressed in tenns of melodic 

omfigurations endemic to the folkloristic<liatonic. The andent dichotomy is 
transcended and the two elements fused in an unprecedented way — both mean- 
while being fundamentally transformed As I pointed out in mv earlier discussion 
of folk melodies in The Rite, they are invariably distorted and hidden rather than 
displayed, absorbed to the point where, without the evidence provided by 
Stravinsky's sketchbook, their presence could only be "felt," never proved. I he 
same is true of the octatonic derivation of much of the harmony. In most of the 
examples given, it is effectively concealed by diatonic doublings or additives or by 
partitions tiiat emphasize dlatonkalty intersecting constituents, all of whidi imtil 
recentty has always led to the assumption (eagerly abetted by Stravinsky) tfwt an 
arbitrarily inspirational polytonalism had been the sole guide in constructiiig 
tftem. 

Whence this ra^^e to cox er the tracks? But of course it is fundamental — the 
impulse tn ttanstorm subject matter intt) style that la\' at the heart of the neo- 
nationaiist movement from the begmning, only now carried much further than 
anything dreamt of by the Miriskusniki into "those basic matters of form, thematic 
content, harmony, polyphony, andsonority that are of lively current interest," to 
quote the Karatygin essay that furnished us witti our point of departure. More- 
over, although the novel partitkms of the octatonk; pitch fiekl may have had their 
origin in his quest of a new "maximalistic" way of harmonizing folkloristic mate- 
rial, they remained a permanent stylistic resource for Stravinsky, carrying over 
into many works that had no overt coimections with Russian musical traditions, 
whether "folk" or "art." 



V 



Stiavinsl^s iimovatfons, ttiou^ rooted firmly in neonatkmaUsm, went much 
fiirtiier than their antecedents in their radicalism. Were there no painters who, as 
it were, kept up with him in his radical transformation of the folk heritage? Of 
course there were, and two in particular stand out as uncannily kindred spirits: 
Mikhail Larionov and his wiie Natalia Concharova, both bom in 1881 and there- 
fore Stravinsky's practicalh' exact contemporaries. 

Between them they constituted a recognized "school" dating from their tri- 
im\ph at the third exhibit orgaruzed by the joumal The Golden Fleece in December 
1909 and lasting until they left Russia, at Diaghilev's invitation, in 1914. This 
school, almost too neatiy for comfort, was called neoprimitivist. like die 
Stravinsky of Vie Rite and beyond, the neoprimitives shared the ideals and the 
cultural allegiances of neonationalism but went much further toward an abstract 
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realization. In Larionov espedally, one can trace tlie progressive absorption of 
motifs from folk ait, particularly ttie IuIkA, to ttie pdnt where nottung of the sub- 
ject remained visible, but where the stj'listic influence — the color sense, the per- 
spective, the painterly surface — was absolutely pervasive.'^' Their works "not 
onlv reach back in their brilliant color and formal motifs to the revival of folk art by 
the Abramtsevo artists, but forward to the futurist movement in painting, of 
which they were the pioneers."*'' The words used to descnbe the neoprimitivist 
paintings exhibited at the epochal Knave of Diamonds exhibit of 1912 — "brilliant 
sated color, intense surface patterning (based <m fbOcmotifs), anda radical simpli- 
Ckation of form''-^lso describe The Rite to peifection.^^ 

Stravinslgr was extremdy dose to Larionov and Gondiarova; tftey were 
among the ver\' few with whom he used the familiar mode of address.^ He dedi- 
cated the Cat's Cradle Songs [Berceuses du chatl to them. They designed the pro- 
ductions of some of his most characteristic neoprimitivist work (if for the moment 
we may borrow the term for him) — Larionov did Rcnard in 1922, and Les Noces the 
next year was Goncharova's. The latter, of course, had been in the works for 
years — since 1915, in fact, when Diaghilev, recognizing the extraordinary kinship 
between Gondiarova and Stravinsky, commissioned from them a ballet to be en- 
titled UturgUa, whose original inspiration was a series of costume designs by 
Goncharova iiworporating motifs from medieval iocms. And repeatedly though 
he may later have denied it, Stravinsl^ did in fact embark upon this annposi- 
tk>n« 

Yet there is no known documentation of any contact between Stravinsky and 
these future friends until they had all li ft Russia for good. That thev were unac- 
quainted in their nahve countrv seems likely, in fact, because Larionov and ( Jon- 
charova lived and exhibited in Moscow. But Diaghilev, who shuttled regularly 
between ttie two capitals, knew Larionov as early as 1906.^ Stravinsky, through 
his friend and mentor, might well have known and taken inspiration from the 
work of tfiese neoprimitivistS/ whose period of greatest prominence in Russia co- 



£0. Bawh, Rusam Art, p. 96. 

61 . Gray, The Russian Experiment, p. 56. 

62. Ibid., p. 123. 
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indded exactly with the two-year period from TheFirdnrdtoTheRUe, into which it 
waned at the time to Stravinsky, no less than it now seems to us, that twenty 

years of artistic growth were somehow crammed.^ It would be extremely inter- 
esting to learn what role, if any, awareness and discussit)n oi neoprimitivisin 
played in this astonishingly accelerated stylistic development. 



66. Seehis7Maidil9121ettartoAndidRiin8l7-Kbnakov(IXiad^ LF. 
^ravbttkii, p. 467). 
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3 Stravinsky and Prokofiev: 
Sizing Up the Competition 



MALCOLM HAMRiCK BROWN 



IGOR STRAVINSKY kwms so large from the perspective of tfie centennial 3rear of 
his birth that it requires some effort to refocus on that period in the 1910s and 
1920s when another Russian composer aspired if not to dominate then certainly 
to share the leadership oi the musicjl vanguard. Sergei Prokofiev was nine years 
Stravinsky's junior and still a conservator)' student when his thirtv-one-year-old 
compatriot stunned I^aris with Tfie Rite of Spring. But whiJe Stravinsky dominated 
the talk in Paris, Prokofiev already commanded the attention of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. Unlike Stravinsky, who had been a latebloomer, something of a 
dilettante up to his mid-twenties, Prokofiev had entered the St. Petersbuxg Ccm- 
servatory at the age of thirteen, an admowledged prodigy, and by the ag^ of sev- 
enteen had claimed the epithet en/anf fernWe of Russian music by playing an auda- 
ciously original group of piano pieces at the important Evenings of 
Contemporar\' Music in St. Petersburg. Called a radical "futurist" in music, Pro- 
kofiev was soon being compared with the dominant figures in Russian musical 
modernism — Scriabin, the recognized leader, secure in his reputation, and 
Stravinsky, the homegrown prophet, honored in Paris and now gaining recogni- 
tion in his own coimtiy. 

By 1914, the year after The Rite, when Prokofiev completed his studies at the 
conservatory, a few spokesmen ka die vanguard had alieady started to debate 
the relative merits of Stravinsky and Prokofiev as standard-bearers of the future, 
implicitly relegating Scriabin, despi le his eminence, to the ranks of the old guanl. 
Scriabin's untimely death in .'\pril of the following vear fixed him permanently in 
that categor}'. As for the two younger contenders, no one questioned that 
Stravinsky had proven himself in Paris on a scale that dwarfed Prokofiev's home- 
spun successes, but Prokofiev was still a youngster whose potential appeared 
limifiess. As one aitic put it in 1914, 'This composer's fantasy is bountfless . . . 



I would like to thank Marianna Tax Choldin, Ralph Fisher, Laurence Miller, and their associates 
attfie Summer Research Laburatory of the Russian and East European Center and at the Slavic 
and East European Library of the University of Illinois tor their support in rn\ research for this 
paper, which was completed during my residence as an associate ot the Summer Research Labo- 
ntoiyinl982. 
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ttie limits of hb imagination are not visible and. . .itisimpossiUeeventoguess 
what they will turn out to be 

A fair assessment of what both Prokofiev's and Stravinsky's limits finally 
turned out to be requires some familiaritv^ with the jud«ments and the expecta- 
tions of those who from the first were "sizing up the competition" between these 
two composers. Our sampling here of what the critics were saying will be 
confined to the 1910s and 1920s, when the two composers themselves were most 
often conscious of the competition. Flrokofiev never failed to pay dose attention 
to what Stravinslgr was doing. "For him, Stiavinslqr was still the great authority, 
the consummate master, who commanded all the secrets of the art/'^ He at- 
tended perfonnances of Stravind^s music whenever he could, and we learn 
from his letters ttiat he often spent time studying the scores, occasionally even 
playing through prepublication proof copies that he had access to at the offices of 
the Editions Russes de Musique in Paris His hank opinions, succinctly and 
pointedly put, are available to us from the letters he wrote to two of his closest 
musical friends in Russia — composer and sometmie critic Nikolai Miaskovsky 
and musicologist-critic and sometime composer Boris Asafiev. (The latter's im- 
portant A Book Aboid Stnmnslaf has finally been published in English in the 
United States.)^ 

Stmvinsl^ must certainly have been interested in what Prokofiev was doing, 
and he surely indulged in some sizing up of the competition from time to time, 
especially during the 1920s. He was often present at performances of Prokofiev's 

music and doubtless formed strong opinions, but those available have come 
mostly from Stravinsky's conversations with Robert Craft and are therefore retro- 
spective, filtered through time and memory, and lack the immediacv' and spe- 
ciiicity of Prokofiev's letters. But the two composers' sizing up of each other 
makes for entertaining reading and provides in«ghts pertinent to our retrieval 
and understanding of ttie past 

The first public performances of music by both Stravinsky and EVokofiev took 
place in 1908. Stravinsky was then twenty-six; Prokofiev was seventeen. But sub- 
stantive reviews of their compositions Started to appear only later. Reading 
through those that date from the teens, one soon becomes ccjnscious of the strik- 
ingly different wav in v\ hich Russian critics characterized the two composers. 
Stravinskv was almost invariably spoken of as representing the Russian national- 
ist tradition, as tiie heir of Rimsky-Korsakov and the so-called 'new Russian 
school." Prokofiev was never associated with an established school or move- 



1. Igor Glebov [Boris Asafiev], "The Petragnd Concert Season," MuxAa, no. 203 (27 Oeoember 
1914): «34. 

2. Israel Vlddimirovich NesHev, Zhizn' SergeiaPnAl^ieiKi[TheMeofSetgAFlokoB!t!V],M 
rev., and enl. (Moscow, 1973), pp. 241-42. 

3. Boris Asafiev, A Book About Strmrin^, Russian Music Studies No. 5, brans. Richard F. French, 
with an introduction by Robert Craft (Ann AifNMT, 19S2). 
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ment, despite the feet that he, too, had studied with Rimsky-Korsakov and might 

well have been expected to reveal a nationalist sensibility in his music. His appar- 
ent break with any immediate tradition, nationalist or not, was what attracted 
critical acclaim. This review from 191 1, typical ot what the leading Russian critics 
were saying, emphasizes Stravinsky's ties with the nationalist past: 

Igor Stravinsky is an interesting and well-nigh the most striking 

presence among the voung Petersburg composers, Trained in the 
achievements of the "new Russian school " by his late father, that 
superb artist of the Russian operatic stage, and by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and having lent an avid ear to the revelations of the 
young Frenchmen, Stravinsky may well turn out to be the most 
brilliant spokesman for the evolution of the principles of the 
national Russian school. After all of these flaccid imitators of the 
"Russian st\'le" — who compose bv readv-made cliches and who 
completely desen e the appellation coined by an idle Muscovite, 
"manufacturers from the St. Petersburg assembly lines"— one 
pauses before the worlds of Stravinsky with expectation and 
hope,* 

This theme of Stravinslg^ as tihe ''most brilliant spokesman of the luititMial 
Russian school" recurs repeatedly in one form or another in the critk)ues and 
newspaper reports of the period. A sampling from several reviews by Nikolai 
Miaskovsky, Prokofiev's friend and a critic for the influential journal Muzyka, 
proves the point and demonstrates how centrally it was fixed in Russian musical 
consciousness at the time. Summing up his opinion about The Firebird, 
Miaskovsky writes: "That acuit)', heartiness, and optimism . . . which distin- 
guish Stravinsky from the ranks of his highly talented contemporaries, give him 
the right to be regarded as the direct descendant of Nikolai Rimsl^-Korsakov."' 
The naticmalist issue is brou^t even more sharply into focus in Nfiaskovslg^s 
comments about tihe Two Poeim of Balmont: 

Even,' new line of Stravinsk\''s testifies to the flowering ot his 
miraculous, bright, purely Russian talent. . . . What is especially 
attractive and imp>ortant in these pieces under examination is the 
unusuallv harmonious combination of French grace and subtlety 
with a genuinely Slavic sinceritv' and profound tenderness; in the 
latter qualities, the threads that connect Stravinsky with Rimsl^- 
Korsa ki> V and, moreover, witti Musoigslgr are quite dearly re- 
vealed.^ 



4. Vladimir Vladimirovich Derzhanovsky, reviews of Stravinsky's 'Two Songs to Words by 

5. Gorodetsky," Opus 6, and "Pastorale" for voice and piano, iCfuzylln, no. 9 (29 Januaiy 

1911): 211. 

5. N. M. (Nikolai Miaskovsky], review of the (»ano, two-hand reduction of Stravinsky's The 
FMfM, Muzyktt. no. 45 (8 October 1911): 972. 

6. N. M., review of Stnvunky's 'Two Poems of K. Balmont," Mtm^, no. 91 (22 August 1912): 
705. 
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When scmie ol the Russian critks haughtity disdaiiwd Pd^ Miaskovsl^ 
roused up an almost faiUical effusion in its defense: 

I believe that if that exceptional aristoaat of the kingdom ci 
sound, Rimsky-Korsakov, were aHve, he would stand without a 

moment's hesitation on the side of this work: I believe that 
Stravinsky's exceptional, radiant talent is flesh of his flesh and 
blood of his blood7 



Not long after I^askovsky's impaaaioned dedatatkm about PetruMca ap- 
peared in print Prokofiev wrote him to share his own firsthand unpressiras of 
the woik: 



1 was in Pahs at the Diaghilev ballets, and here's what 1 think. 
PefnisMn is to fiie ntfi degree entertaining, alive, meny , witty, 
and interesting. The music — with lots of hust!c and bustle — 
wonderfully illustrates the smallest detail on stage (just as on 
stage they very cleverly ithistFate the most minute ordiestral 
phrase). The orchestration is wonderful and, when it's needed, 
very witty. But now to the main thing: is there music in the ballet 
or not? Well, I can't say yes and I can't say no. . . . At the most 
interesting places, the liveliest moments on stage, he doesn't 
write music, but something to illustrate the moment brilliantly. 
That "something" is nothing more than remplissage. But if he 
can't compose music for the most crucial moments, only stuffs 
them with wh^itever's at hand, then he's musically bankrupt. If 
one can agree that Stravinsky is blazing a t^ew trail, then he's 
doing it wittl a sharp little knife of the very latest design, but not 
with a big axe, wliich inight giant tiim ttie right to ttie title of 
titan.* 



The twenty-two-year-old Prokofiev obviously possessed plenty of self- 
a)nfidenoe--« sdf-cx>nfidenoe consonant widi ^ character of 
was already evoking accolades such as these from the Russian critics: 

Here are works from which gust a primitive strength and fresh- 
ness. What a pleasure and surprise to come upon this vibrant and 
healthv presence amid today's widespread effeteness, enerv a- 
tion, and anemia. . . . Only the bom blind or those blinded by 
prejudioe can M to recognize a powerful and original talent 
pregnant with still richer possibilities.' 

Other re\iewers sympathetic to musical modernism agreed, and the tributes to 
Prokofiev's talent mounted. Asafiev, for one, rhapsodized over those qualities he 
found most arresting in young Prokofiev: 



7. N. M., "Igor Stravinsky's Ballet Petrushka," Mtm/ka, no. 59 (14 )anuary 1912): 75. 

8. Prokofiev to Miaskovsfcy, 11/24 June 1913, in S. S. Prokofiev iN.Ya. MiasfamHy: ftrqriifai [Pro- 
kofiev and Miaskovskv: Correspondence], oomp. anded. M. G. Koslova andN. R. Yatsenko 

(Moscow. 1977): 107. Hereatter 5P-NYa. 

9. M. (Miaskovsky], review of Prakoflev's Four Etudes, Opus 2. for piano, Muzyka, no. 94 (8 
Seplnnber 1912): 772. 
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. . . the colossal strength of the creative impulse, the intensity 
and expressiveness of the musical language, the mighty flights of 
fantasy, the inexhaustible wealth of themes, their individuality 
and their rhythmic and harmonic inventiveness, in a word, all of 
those things so difficult to come to terms with for the people who 
judge music from the viewpoint of its proximity to one or another 
school, dide, or tendency. 

This sampling of the vanguard critics' comments on Stravinsky and Pro- 
kofiev establishes the relative positions of the two within Russian musical mod- 
ernism on the eve of the Great War. Prokofiev was seen as the intrepid indepen- 
dent, noimationalist and nontraditionalist; Stravinsky was acknowledged as the 
heir apparent to the nationalist mantie of Rim^-Koisakov. Even The Rite, with 
its rascally tnuumogrified foUdorisin, was recognized as belonging to the cancm 
and proclaimed to be, in the words of a St. Petersburg critic writing in 1914, "an 
event of enormous historical significance, an event in the life of Russian art."^* 
And Miaskovskv, who had repeatedly emphasized Stravinsky's neonationalist 
tendency, cieclared The Rite "to be a work that synthesizes the entire path tra- 
versed by Stravinsky before it," thereby firmly aligning it with the Kussianism of 
Petnishkii and Tlie Firebird.^^ 

This idea, so often voiced by the vanguard Russian critics before World War 
I— of Stravinsky as bound to the past, a synthesizer of tradition, and Prokofiev as 
looking to tfie 6iture, free to iiuiovate— was given a decisive formulation by Boris 
Asafiev in the issue of Miayka for 27 E)ecember 1914 (Old Style). I wonder if 
Stravinsl^ ever read the piece and what his reaction mi^t have been. His corre- 
spondence with the editor of Muzyka, Vladimir Derzhanovsky, seems to have 
ended in May 1914, if their entire exchange is included in volume I of Stsavindgr's 
Selected Corrc<:pivideficc. This suggests the possibility' that wartime communica- 
tion became too difficult ft)r contact to be maintained and that, as a consequence, 
Stravinskv never read the article. Although I have no direct confirmation, Pro- 
kofiev probably would iiav e seen it, given liis residence in Russia ar\d hib close 
association wifli Asafiev. Here are Asafiev's thoughts in 1914 about Russia's two 
most gifted young con^osers: 

Stravinsky is the last representative of an ultrarefined \'et fa- 
tigued and surfeited culture. The beauty of his tonal musings is a 
genuine beauty, but virtually devoid of uisight into the future. 
There is no movement fonvard in Stravinsky's work, only an 
ultrarefined synthesis of previous achievements. Stravinsky 
remains wlHiUy in die pak. Despite his wmvlfous harmonic 



10. Igor GMmv, "The PetrognKl Gazette," Muzyto, no. 208 (31 Januaiy 1915): 72. 

11. Viacheslav Kcuatygin,reviewofSlcavinsky'sTteR<te<if^iir&^,KMA% no. 64(16 Febniaiy 
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fancies, one feek that his strength lies in his weakness, that is, in 
his ability to grasp with an intuitive perspicacity the spirit and 
sense of any preceding epoch and to stylize it by means of the 
most ingenious techniques at his disposal today. Yet in every 
case he will be sincere, because he remains his own man in all 
traditions — they've all left traces in his brain. When one listens to 
Stravinsky's muric, it seems that his word is final, that every- 
thing has been said, that it would be useless to go further, be- 
cause there's nowhere left to go. And indeed, it would be useless 
to go Stravinsky's way, Hhe way of synthesizing die ultrarefined 
techniques and the toxic yet attractive ideas of modernism. But 
then, Prokofiev's works appear, and the air is filled with fresh- 
ness, good spirits, the self-assured (one of a man who knows his 
own strength. And above all, an immense creative wiU and an 
irrepressible creative impulse make themselves felt!. . .One 
hears nothing that is labored, amorphous; on the contrary, one 
gets the impression that he is almost joking, playing with the 
sonorous images that inhabit his soul, that beyond them much 
still remains unexpressed. ... It would be a distortion to force 
Prokofiev's creativity into any framewoik for now, to measure it 
by any standard, because his work belongs to the future, and it 
ought to be judged by its own rules. Today, one cannot but be- 
lieve . . . that before us stands true, genuine beauty— fwihaps 
severe and astringent for our delicate taste, but not less accept- 
able on account of that than the ultrarefined, toxic beauty of 
Stravinsky's sonorous chaims.^* 

Seventy years later we can easily criticize Asafiev on a number of counts, but I 
am still astonished by the prescience of his recognizing so early Stravinsky's 
"ability to grasp with an intuitu e perspicacity the spirit and sense of anv preced- 
ing epoch and to st\'lize it bv means of the most ingenious techniques at his dis- 
posal today." This interpretation by Asafiev of the significance of Stravinsky's 
and Pkokofiev's music in 1914 unquestionably represents the most comprehen- 
shw sizing up of the oompetiticm one could hope to find from that period. Moat 
important it provides a Russian perspective either ignored by or simply uii> 
known to many W es ter ner s invdved in Stravindgr researdi. That sudi a review 
as this would encourage Prokofiev's aspiration to leader^p of the musical van* 
guard can be easily understood. 

When A safiev's article appeared, Stravinsky and Prokofiev still barelv knew 
each other personally. They became friendly, "both in shared compositional 
sympathies and otherwise" (according to Prokofiev), only in 1915, when Pro- 
kofiev went to Italy to consult with Diaghilev about a commissioned work-in- 
progress for the Ballets Russes." Prokofiev's still unfinished score greatly disap- 



14. Glebov, "The Petrograd Concert Season," pp. 634-35. 

15. Some fifty years later, Stravinsky would declare that he had met Prokofiev during the winter 
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|>ointed Diaghilev, partly, the latter confuted to Stravinsky, because "the music 
. . . does not look for Russianism; it is just music."'^ CHaghflev demanded that 
Prokofiev start over with a completely new ballet, "Only write the kind of music 
that will turn out to be Russian," ho insisted, adding, "You there in your rotten 
Petersburg have forgotten how to compose in Russian."'' Stravinsky, still the 
committed net^natuinalist and heir to Rimsk\'-Korsako\', joined Diagiiilev in tr\'- 
ing to change Prokofiev's orientation, and evidence that the two of them made 
some impiesdon on him is found in cme of Prokofiev's letters to Miaskovsky, 
written on tiie heds of ttie fonner's encounter witti tiis fellow countrymen: 

This is now the most avnnt-^ardc position, which both Strav insky 
and Oiaghilev advocate: down with sentimentalism, down with 
pattios, down witfi intematimvilismi They're turning me into the 
most Russian composer there is.** 

Several weeks later Prokofiev wrote directly to Stravinsky, assuring him that 
work was going well on tlie new ballet and confessing the usefulness of one par- 
ticular Stravinsky suggestion; " Ihuinbing through Russian folk songs showed 
me lots of interesting po^bilities/' he acknowledged gratefully. 

Prokofiev's new ballet^ The Buffoon, based on Russian folktales and incorpo- 
rating folk song intonations in tiie thematic material, represented a truly radkal 
departure 6om the anethnographic character of Prokofiev's earlier musk. There 
is no little irony in the fact that the Stravinsky of An Autobiography, who w as by 
then thoroughly anhnationalist, would call this particular ballet "Prokofiev's 
masterpiece" or that the confirmed folklore-phobe of the 1950s would admit to 
Robert Craft, ' Of Prokofiev's Diaghiiev ballets I preferred Chout [The buffoonl-''^^^ 



in his biography of Ptokofiev (see n. 2), "At one of the public gatherings of the Evenings in 1910, 

Prokofiev became acquainted with I^or Stravinsky, who was already famous; Stra\ in'-kv played 
the music which he had just finished composing for The firebird ballet. Prokotiev did not like it, 
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was offended." (Sergei Prokofiev, "After Finishing the Conservatory," in S. S. Prokofiev, Mate- 
rialy, Dokumenty, Vospominaniia [Materials, documents, reminiscencesj, 2d ed., with an introduc- 
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SP-N'Sa, p. 132. 
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Fkokofiev, ttie nonnationalist, would one day dedare ttiat Stravind^s neodassi- 
cal works seemed 'less important" to him than Les Noces or The Rite?^ Neverthe- 
less, his own temporan' exclusion into '^olf-consdous ethnography for Buffoon 
produced no profound changes in either his basic aesthetic attitude or his charac- 
teristic musical style. 

"Down with internationalism," Stravinsky and Diaghilev had preached to 
Prokofiev in 1915; but war and revolution soon turned life around for Stravinsky 
the zealous Russian and neonationalist, and along with it, the aesthetic position 
he had espoused so ardently. Now exiled in Paris, embarrassed and angered by 
ttie politics of Bdshevist Russia, sensitive to Diaghilev's assessment of the exi- 
gencies of contranporaiy professional life, and no doubt responsive to artistic mo- 
tivations of his own, Stravinsky was soon advocating both a musical style and an 
aesthetic doctrine if not precisely "internationalist" in tone, then certaiiUy "cos- 
mopolitan. " 

Prokofiev's exile seems to have aroused in him a deeper personal sense of his 
Russianness, although it engendered no immediate or readily apparent change in 
his aesthetic position. Undoubtedly, Paris deflected the creative course he had 
takm earlier in St. Petersburg, but tfie new direction affected mc»e die surface 
ttian ttie substance of his musk. The wider implications of Stravinslgr's retreat 
fnnn the neonationalist portion did not appear to concern Prcdcofiev very much; 
but the musical consequences of that retreat left him deeply puzzled. Prokofiev, 
after all, had long before tried his hand at gavottes and allemandes, rigadoons 
and minuets — even a "classical" svmphonv. But for him, such "classicism" had 
never been anvthiing more than a momentan,- highlighting of an integral, nor- 
mally more generalized component of his total musical personality. Now he was 
dismayed by what he perceived as Stravinsky's "scribbled-over Bach."- "I love 
Badi and tihiidc if s not so bad to compose aoocnding to his principles," he as^ 
serted, "[but] cme ou^t not to stylize him."^ Stravin^, of course, continued 
along his new patfi with what seems to have been absolute conviction, telling 
ftokofiev, whom he often met socially, that everyone "ou^t only to be writing 
in this way."'* 

Although Stravinsky's newest music disappointed some of his vanguard 
supporters along with a substantial segment of the general audience and often 
aroused the ire of critics, when it came to sizing up the competition, the influen- 
tial critics more often than not still handed the laurel to Stravinsky. Here's a 



21. Prokofiev to Asafiev, 8 February 1925, in "The Letters of S. S. Prokofiev to B. V. Asafiev 
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sample fitom a review written soon after Stravinsky turned to neodassidsm. The 
critic is composer Georges Auric, here speaking about the first performance of 
two major works, one each by Prokofiev and Stravinsky, that were played on the 
same program in Pahs on 18 October 1923: 

The second of four concerts which Mr. Koussevitzky is now 
giving at the Opera allowed us to hear, along with Sergei Pro- 
kofiev's [First Violin) Concerto, the Octet for wind instruments 
by Igor Stravinsky. Composed after the comic opera Mavra, the 
Octet continues its direction, but this time in the symphonic 
style. . . . It is a fact that an ensemble of wind instruments bv 
themselves provokes astonishment and smiles. Old superstitions 
stiU accompany the bassoon and trombone! Uncomplimentary 
adjectives always abtjund in reference to them, while (he actual 
music that they play (including this Octet) engenders very little 
comment. . . . But in flieUurt analysis, one either appreciates or 
does not appreciate this Octet, and, quite naturally, the critics did 
not tail to dish up some commonplaces about it. It would appear 
that we are dealing here with a woik devoid of "thought" and 
"distinction," whose themes are not very original. . . . We heard 
the Octet before a concerto for violin by Prokofiev, a witty, pro- 
lific, and agreeable musician. His ballet Vie Buffoon and the 
"Scythian" Suite contain pages of absolutely first-rate music. 
What reassures me about Stravinsky's Octet is that 1 see that tlie 
critics find the Concerto's ideas ven,' original, very new, and 
brilliandy developed. Now then, Prokofiev will forgive me today, 
I am sure, if I don't care much for his new work. I find it, on 
account of its ideas, rather annoyingly Mendelssohnian, on ac- 
count of its devebpment, a little too much the rich unde of the 
unfortunate Grieg, and drowned, in a word, bv an orchestral 
picturesqueness that is quite artificial. Mr. Darrieux, moreover, 
played it admirably. . . . That is why I am scarcely astonished 
that the kinds of musicians who would love this concerto for 
dilettantes would not understand Stravinsky's fine work.^ 

(Stravinslgr himself, interesting to note, liked ttiis "concerto for dilettantes/' we 
learn from Robert Craft.^) 

After sudi a review as Auric's, and PtY^Gofiev got many in a similar vein dmv 

ing the 1920s, one should not be surprised that he envied Stravinsk/s superior 
reputation. His letters from this period contain frequent gibes at his competitor's 
new works, often side by side with professional praise: 

Stravinsky has written himsdf a honifying piano acmata that he 

himself performs , not without a certain dac. But its music is scnne 

sort of pockmarked Bach. 

Stravinsky lias been delivered of Oedipus Rex, a scenically static 
opera-oratorio in 2 acts. . . . The librettist is a Frenchman, the 
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text is Latin, the subject Greek, the music An^o-Gennan (after 
Handel), it will be produced by a Monegasqiuin enterpfiseand 

on American money — the height of internationalism. 

The material [in Apollon] is absolutely pathetic, and besides, 
pidsed Irom tiw most deplorable podcets: Gounod, Delibes, 
Wagner, and even Minkus. All of this is treated with the greatest 
cleverness and mastery, which would settle the question if 
Stravinsky hadn't overiooked the most important thing — the 
most awful boredom. 

I saw the proofs of Stra\ insky's new Sytnphomff^Psttlms: severe, 
rather dry, technically interesting . . . closest of aU to Oedipus, but 
lhank gpd without the diminished sevendis. 

The Miy's Kiss. . . in my opinion . . [b] more agreeable than 
ApoUotv, at least there'ssomematerialhae, even if it was ac- 
quired by rental.^ 

Stravinsky was not privy to these quips and quibbles, altfiough on at least 
oiie occasion a Ut of Ftdtofiev's Imibed hunior got bade to hm 
laundied his new career as piano soloist with the Concerto for Flano and Wind 
Instruments, Prokofiev admired his competitor's pludc and even dted him as an 
example for emulation to Miaskovsky, who could not overcome fear about con- 
ducting in public; "just \ook at Stravinsky, who suddenly ups and becomes a pia- 
nist," Prokofiev wrote to Miaskovsky. "That's courage!" And going on in the 
same vein: 

[Nikolail Tcheiepnin has dreamed all of his life about playing his 

concerto, but up until now he's never gotten up the ner\ e; but 
Stravinsky stidis with iiis exercises for a year and a half, then 
suddenfy makes his appearance. Now he's got mote engage- 
ments than I have." 

But Stravinsky's success mav have picjued Prokofiev's pnde at least a little and set 
the stage for some joking by Prokofiev that Stravinsky found less than humorous. 
Once, handed an autograph book after a concert, Prokofiev found in it an outline 
drawing of Stravinsky's left hand, inside of which appeared, "Igor Stravinsky, 
pianist" Prokofiev studied the page a moment, then remarked flif^Nuidy, "If 
thaf s aU it takes, I think IH draw a picture of my lungs and sign it, 'Sergd Pko- 
kofiev, singer!' Some time later, the incident was reported to the papers, and 
Prokofiev received the following letter from Stravinsky (which is reproduced in 
full in the fascinating Straoindof in Pictures and Documents): 



27. Prokofiev to Miaskovskv, 4 August 1925, SP-NYa, pp. 217-18, U May 1927, SP-NYa, p. 257, 
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Dear Seriozhat ... I suppose that your interpretation of your 

joke . . . had another character than the one gi\ en to it bv the^e 
unknown-to-me slanderers in the newspapers. Surely it cannot 
have been your intention to laugh at me as a pianist — ^for, after 
all, I plav only mv own compositions . and not so siiamefuUy, 
I think, tiiat people might niake stupid and nasty fun of me.^ 

The very next day Prokofiev answered Stravinsl^: 

Dt'.ir Igor Fyodorovich, I \'t'r\ nuich appreciate the spirit of 
friendly indulgence with which you've taken tiiis press notice, 
the appearance of which caused me no little grief. If s high time 
to forget the period to which it relates — what you said then about 
mv music and w hat I wrote in ladies' albums, I'he news-hack 
who dug up and paraphrased this inisconceivcU witticism has 
done no great service, for that any shadow should fall between 
us would be the purest indeoemy.^' 

This exchange of letters seems to have dispelled the shadow that i^rokofiev feared 
might fall between the two composers on the personal level, but it cx>uld not dis- 
pd tiie larger shadow under which Prokofiev lived as long as he was competi ng 
with Stravinsky in the Western musical arena— ^ shadow of Stravind^s pro- 
fessional preeminence. K in sizing up the cxnnpetitlim under such drcum- 
stances, one continually finds oneself the loser in die rulings of the local referees, 
one may well consider trying one's luck in another arena. It would be simplistic to 
suggest this as the only reason for Prokofiev's dixnsion to resettle in his home- 
land, but as a direct consequence of that resettling, he escaped Stravinsky's 
shadow completely. Stravinsky's name w as anathema in the Soviet Union during 
the Stalinist period, and although Prokofiev all too soon came to regret his move 
back home, he neverthdess enjoyed a prestige, witii all its perquisites, such as he 
had never known in the West But the vicissitudes of life under Stalin cost Pro- 
kofiev his healfii. Stravinsky oudived his younger colleague by eighteen years 
and therefore had an appropriate opportunity to make public his private assess- 
ment of Prokofiev the composer. He did so, acknowledging that the two of them 
"were not really in accord musicalK ," thus confessing the subject! vibv' of his judg- 
ment.^ Siunming up his estimate, Stravinsky told Robert Craft, "Prokofiev had 



30. Stravinsky to Prokofiev, 20 December l')^.'?, rpt in Vera Stravinsky and Rotiert Craft, 
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merits, and that lave thing, the instant imprint of peisonality. Nor was he 
cheap — facility is not tlie same thing as dieapness/'^ 

Prokofiev left us no such sucdnct, personal estimate of Stravinsky, but that 
he never ceased to size up the competition, even after his return to Russia, cannot 
be doubted. On hearing the first performance of Stravinsky's Concerto in D for 
Violin and Orchestra, Prokofiev declared, "as with everything of Stravinsky's, 
there was plenty of interest in it" — a statement that can be taken as representative 
of Pndcofiev's general and enduring attitude toward Stravinsky's music.^ Per- 
haps an even better gauge of ttie level of Prokofiev's professional respect can be 
found in an admission he made in the privacy of a letter to Asafiev: 'Tm waiy of 
criticizing Stmvinslgr, because he has olten fooled us, and the unattractive at first 
glance has turned out in time to be intriguing/'^ Let this admission stand as I¥o- 
kofiev's epitaph to his great compatriot and competitor. As for sizing up the com- 
petition, that says it all! 



33. IMd., p. 69. 
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EVEN THE MOST admiring of Stravinsk/s firiends in 1913, such as the cxunposer 
Fknent Schmitt and (he critic Jean Mamdd, found the foxce and speed of his evo- 
lution torn Petrushka (1911) to The Rite of Spring (1913) to be "disconcerting" and 
"brusque."' Only two years earlier his Firebird and Petrushka had been hailed as 

"feasts for the senses" and praised for their "extraordinarily fascinating orches- 
tration." Henri Ghcon went so far as to call them not onlv a new kind of ballet but 
also a new kind of theater, the realizahon of "Mailarme's dream" — ballet as po- 
etry in its ultimate theatrical form.^ Parisian audiences could not comprehend 
Why tlie composer would turn firom the fantastic imagery of tiiese ballets to the 
ugly primitivism of The Rite or, as Jacques Rivi^ put it from "poeby to 
"prose."^ Some, less sympathetic, duislened the lattn baUet "Le Massacre du 
printemps,'' referring as much to the riot it caused on opening night as to the 
strange way the work celebrated spring with Nijinsl^s "epileptic convulsions" 
and Stravinsk\ 's "painfully dissonant" music. ^ 

Stravinsky's rapid st\iistic and aesthetic transformation between 1911 and 
1913 remains puzzling even today. Music scholars have concentrated on the har- 
monic, melodic, and rhythmic complexities of Stravinsky's early ballets, the role 
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of folk tunes, and the numerous revisions made by tfie composer.' Dance histo- 
rians have reported descriptive accounts from the period and appreciations of tfie 
performances.* But both have largely ignored what was of significant concern 
to their creators and to the first crirics — the ballets as spectacles, works of total 
theater. Yet the notion of Gesamtkunstwerk (total artwork] was central to the Bal- 
lets Russes; the cofounder of the troupe, Alexandre Benois, claimed their circle 
"was ready to give its soul" for this idea/ Memoirs by Ballets Russes members 
testify to the fact tliat ttiey believed their power to communicate would be en> 
hanced to die extent ttiat ttiey coordinated ttie individual effects of each art to ttie 
benefit of die whole.' 

The initial critical receptiofi of the ballets offers a perspective worth reconsid- 
ering, especially because it points to the extent to which a particular aspect of the 
spectacle, the "correspondences" or "agreement" between the arts, impressed 
the works' first audiences. In 1910, C.heon called the collaboration bet\veen cho- 
reography, music, and design in The firdnrd "the most exquisite miracle imag- 
inable of the harmony of sound and form and movement." He observed, "When 
the bird passes, it is truly the music that bears it aloft. Stravinsky, Fokine, Go- 
bvin, in my eyes, are but one name."' Later, in describing The Rite, Mamold 
wrote: "One can hardly imagine that die collaboration between duneographer 
and composer couU have been suoces^ve, that their results don't come from an 
ever-simultaneous invention and realization, because what one sees on stage ap- 
pears so spontaneously appropriate to what is evoked in the music. "^'^ By 1913, 
Pierre Lalo complained that the spectacle was subordinating ever\'^thing to it, in- 
cluding the music. ' ' The value of these correspondences between the arts became 
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the subject of critical debate. Some felt that collaboration with N^insky had cor- 
rupted Stravinsky. Henri Quittard asked, "How could such a muskdan let him- 
self be contaminated by transposing the dancer's aesthetic into his art?" Others, 

such as Pavviowski, found that "through the agreement of gestures and music, a 
strange new tvpe of stvlization" was bom — "a st^-Ic of reflex movements, of au- 
tomatism."'' Among the most intngumg commentanes on The Rite, written after 
the work's English premiere in 1913, was one by H. Colles: 

The functions of the composer and tiie producer are so balanced 

that it is possible to sco everv movement on the stage and nt the 
same time to hear every note of the music. But the fusion goes 
deeper tttan fliis. The combination of die two elements of music 
and dannni; does actualK' produce a new compound result, 
expressible in terms ot rhythm — much as the combination of 
09^rgen and hydrogen produces a totally different compound, 
water."* 

These are the perceptions of critics who saw the original productions and 
wrote at a hme when symbolist ideas of correspondences among the arts and syn- 
esthesia, or the synchronization of senses resulting from these correspondences, 
were live topics of discusskm— hardly tiie case today. Yet in 1967, Stravinsky 
himself pointed to the importance of die "synduonizatkm of music and dioteog- 
laphy" in JheRite and suggested that someone study his dioieogzaphic notations 
for the ballet because of the "unusual analysis of ttie rhythmic structure" con- 
tained in them.'** Clearly, musical analysis alone cannot tell the whole story. 

In this chapter I analvzo the ballets as works of total theater. First, to under- 
stand to what extent these ballets can be interpreted as literally "collective" 
achievements, we must examine the collaboration between Stravinsky, the cho- 
reographers, and the set designers that led to their creation. With this in mind, I 
posit that the artists, knowingly or not, became increasingly aware of each other's 
means of expiession as tfiey woilced to communicate tiw same message — ^the 
stoiy or central idea underlying each ballet— and ttiat tfieir arts can be seen func- 
tioning as signs ttiat otter ttie audience an understanding of that stoiy through 
sensual means. The cooperative nature of this communication by all die arts re- 
sulted in the correspondences to which the early critics responded. 

Mv ston,' will go further than that of the earlv critics, however, and not only 
by demonstrating what st>rne of these specific correspondences were. I show that 
the correspondences helped motivate Mjme of the artists' most radical innova- 
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tkHis. Distiiictivestj^ticchaiacteristicsof Stra 

ostinatw systematic presentation of ideas first as fragments, abrupt juxtaposi- 
tions, and implausible supeiimpositions can be understood as results of attempts 

to create an intimate correspondence between the music and the events on stage. 
Moreover, I suggest a change in the fiaturc of the correspondences from one ballet 
to the next and discuss how this ciiange can be mterpreted as central to the musi- 
cal developments from Pctrushka to The Rite. 



Collaboration 



A new type of collaboration generated these ballets. In his review of the premiere 
of The Rite in 1913, Riviere goes further than Ghton in his review of The Firebird by 
suggesting an important distinction between the woridng methods of Western 
Europeans and Russians: 

Who is the author of The Rite? Nijinskv. Stmvinskv, Roorich? This 
preliminary question tliat we cam^ot elude, however, does not 
make sense to us Wes terners. For us, everj^thing is individual; a 
strong and charactfristic work always carries the mark of onh' 
one mind. This is not the case for the Russians. If tt seems impos- 
sible for them to communicate with us, while they are among 
themselves, they have an extraordinary sMtiy to feel and think 
the same thing at once. 

Rivi^ was right: both Petrushka and The Rite of Spring developed from the 
oomposer, the set designer, and tfiechoreogEapherwockingasequab. Unlike tra- 
ditional nineiieenth-oentaiy Russian ballets, such as those of Petipa (who both 

worked out the entire plan of his ballet before omsulting the composer and gave 
strict orders as to detail), these two ballets were not dominated by the will of one 
overriding genius. The collective conception of both extended even to the small- 
est details. 

Petnisidui was not originally conceived as a ballet. Stravinsky at first thought 
in terms of a piano concerto and composed without any scenario in mind, only 
with certain guiding images, tfe initially imag^ied a Romantic poet foUing two 
objects on ttieUack and white keys of tfte piano; later he dreamt^ the traditional 
down, ttie "immortal and unhappy hero" of "every £air In all oountries."^ 
Diaghilev heard the initial sketches in late summer 1910 and urged Stravinsky to 
develop die theme of the puppef s sufferings into a whole ballet. While he was in 



15. Jacques Riviere, "Le Saoe du Printemps," NouveUe Rtoue Fnnguse 5 ( 1 August 1913): 309. 

16. Vera Stravinsky and Robert Craft, StmiinAy in Pictures mi OoaniMiito ^cw Yaric, 1978), 
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Swiizeiland, Stravinsky relates in his AutMography. they "worked out together 
tfie general lines of the subject and the plot . . the fair, with its crowd . . . the 
coming to life of the dolls . . . and their love tragedy."'" 

This reminiscence acknowledges only that Benois, whose love of Russian 
puppet theater was well known, was chosen to do the scener\- and coshimes "by 
mutual agreement." However, Benois's memoirs and the recently published cor- 
respondence between him and Stiavinslcjr leveal quite another picture.'^ Evi- 
dently/ Benois was responsible for many details of the stcny, induding — he 
claims— ttie addition of tfie Moor and several of the characters at the fair. Irving 
tried to anange a similar Petrushka performance the year before in St. Petersburg, 
he was full of ideas about a modem version of the traditional Punch and Judy 
shows that he had treasured since his childhood. The composer collaborated with 
Benois in writing the scenario to ensure that all parts of the production, in 
Stravinsky's ow-n words, "be completely coordinated with the music."''* He went 
so far as to dedicate the work to Benois. Admitting that Benois had also "played 
an important role in advising Fokine on the staging and choreography," 
Stravinsky actually named him coautiwr/ a pdnt over which die two later squab- 
Ued because of die royalties involved.^ 

The genesis of The Rite was also collective, aldiou^ in the beginning it did 
not involve DiagMlev or a commission for the Ballets Russes. Again, contemp>o- 
raiy correspondence paints a somewhat different picture than that offered by 
Stravinsky in his Autobiography. Like Petrn'>hhi, the ballet began with a vision, "a 
solemn pagan rite: sat;e elders, seated in a circle, watched a voting girl dance her- 
self to death."-' This idea came to Stra\ insky while he was finishing The Firebird in 
early spring 1910, even before conceiving Petrushka in August of that same year. 
The composer says he described his vision immediately to Roerich, who there- 
upon became his collaborator. When discussing the conception of die work with 
N. F. Rndeizen, the editor of the Rusmn Music Gazette, in 1912, Stravinslgr con- 
fided that he "wanted to compose the libretto with Roerich, because who else 
could help, who else knows the secret of our ancestors' close feeling for the 
earth?"^ Benois further claimed that "the original idea (for the libretto) was prob- 



17. Igor Stravinsky, An AutoMograpkif (New York, 1936), p. 32. 
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abty Roeikh's; if, in feet, it came to Stravinsky, it must have been due to ttie in- 
fluence of his painter friend."^ 

Stravinsky's Autobiography reveals neither the important role Roerich must 
have played in the work's conception nor the initial secrec)' in which The Rite was 
first veiled. By 2 July 1910, plans had advanced enough for Stravinsky to write to 
Roerich, "naturally the success of I/it' Firebird has encouraged Diaghilev for future 
projects and sooner or later we will have to tell him about The Great Sacrifice/ 
On 9 August, he announced that work had begun, but even tiien Diaghilev's role 
remained ambiguous. Although Stravinsl^ must have told Diaghikv about ttie 
ballet over the summer, tfie composer wrote to Bends on 3 November, 'Have 
Diag^ev and Fokine made up. . . .? This is very important to me, for if tfiey 
have, then 'The Great Sacrifice' will be Diaghilev's, if not, then Telyakovsk5^s [the 
director of the Imperial Russian Theater], which is hardly good news." In July 
1911, Stravmsky traveled at Roerich's invitation from Switzerland to Russia to see 
the set designer at the folk art colony, Talashkino. There the two settled on a plan 
of action for the ballet as well as on the titles of the individual dances. 1 he actual 
commission from EHaghilev did not come until after dus meeting, in August 1911, 
and Nijinsky apparently did not become activ^ invohwd until a year later. The 
oompc»er's 14 December 1912 letter to Roerich says that N^insky "started his 
staging of The Spring' only yesterday" and that Stravinsky, at Nijinsk/s re- 
quest, was providing substantial help to the choreographer. Stravinsky's andNi- 
jinsky's choreographic notations for The Rite document the extent to which com- 
poser and choreographer worked together at this final stage. ■^'^ 

Although the two ballets were nearly contemporaneous and involved a simi- 
lar collaborative process, the choice of collaborators assured that very different 
kinds of spectacles would result. As was generally the case in the Ballets Russes, 
aconding to Benois, the set designers played a significant role in writing the see- 
luuios.^ Qiosen for dieir knowledge of die ballets' subjects, botfi Alexandre Be- 
iiois aiid Nikolai Roeridi used the baUets as pretexts for dranuitizing dieir images 
of earlier times. Witfi his pre-Easter carnival, set in early nineteenth-century St. 
Petersburg, Benois expressed his fascination with eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century' popular culture Bv contrast, Roerich, an amateur archaeologist, was able 
to draw upon the knowledge of primitive htuals he had gained from numerous 
archaeological expeditions. 

The choreographers Mikhail Fokine and Vaslav Nijinsky also brought differ- 
ent perspectives to tfw twoballets. Fokine, at the turn of Ifie csenbuy, was respon- 



23. Benois, Reminiscences, p. 347. 
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sible for liberating the dance from its narrow set of gestuxes and costumes, replac- 
ing pure virtuosity with a new vocabulary of expressive gestures inspired in part 
by Isadora Duncan. The ston,- of Pctm^kkti interested him precisely because it de- 
manded new gesturcii, semantic in nature vet different from those of traditional 
pantomine. Nijinsky, then a voung dancer had onlv begun choreographing in 
1912. As we shall see, iltc Rite provided him vvitli an ideal opportunity to experi- 
moit with Dakaroze's eurhytliinic techniques. 



Correspondences 



Even more crudal distinctions than ^ose arising from the different collaborators' 
varying inputs can be found in tiie correspondences between die arts in PetnMa 
and The Rite. ]n Baudelaire's poem "Les Gmespondences/' one finds references 
to two types of correspondences and the sy nesttiesia they effect. "Vertical" corre- 
spondences work between the material world of sense impressions and the Spiri- 
tual world of ideas; "horizontal" correspondences work between the senses 
themselves in such a vva\' that a stimulus upon one creates an impression upon 
another. In Tfw fiirlnnl and Pvtru^hka, vertical correspondences result when the 
arts embody or create aesthetic equivalents" (to use a symbolist term) for some 
aspect of the story. To the extent that the sounds, gestures, and colors are similar 
in quality, they reinforce one another and enhance one's understanding of the 
story. 

Most sdiolars and critics agree as to the narrative or cinematographic nature 

of these earlier ballets; however, they cannot explain what is different about The 
Rite. Among the early critics, the Englishman H. CoUes raised perhaps the most 
intriguing point in this regard. T)ic Firebird and Pctrushka were for him "the first 
heralds of a new order of things" thev "began to liberate music and to make it 
more definite and more directly illustrative of the stage." But he saw I he Rite as "a 
Step nearer to a real fusion of music and dancing."'^^ The same year, in an artide 
whose actual authorship has been mudi debated, Stravinsl^ admitted that The 
Rite "no Icmger calls to mind fairy tales nor human misery or joy/' but tiiat in it he 
"pushes himself toward a littie more vast abstraction."^ 



27. Ccdies, 'The Fiuion ol Music and Dandng," p. 63. 
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But more can be said. By examinii^ the nature of title nanative in each ballet 
and the relationships between the narrative and the arts and flnally among ftiB 
arts themselves, one can locate and define a change in the type of correspon- 
dences, and specifically an increasing interest in the horizontal correspondences 
posited bv Baudelaire. As we will see, this can best be summarized as a change 
from the mutual replication of a story by each of the arts to the mutual replication 
of certain formal relationships. This transformation from correspondences that 
depend on a nanative to those based on similar structure in eadi of ttie arts sig* 
nab a major diiift in what is considered necessary for a woifc's coheienoe. In trac- 
ing tliis development from the middle tableaux of Petrushka to The Rite Sfmng, I 
shall show how the correspondences created in tlie outer taUeaux of Petrushka 
served as an important transition. I shall also suggest some long-lasting conse- 
quences of these correspondences in Stravinsky's stylistic evolutioiu 

Petrushka, TaUeaux Two and Thxee 

In 1911, what seemed most unusual about Pefnisftfai were its two middle tableaux. 
Like The Firebird, these tv^'o tableaux tell a story — the conflict between Petrushka 
and the Moor to win the ballerina. However, the novelty in both these ballets lies 
not in the use of a storv', but rather in the kind of stor}' used, one that was more 
imaginan' than realistic. Such fantasies depend for their elaboration not on the 
psychological development of a series of motives, but on the direct communica- 
tion of images tfuit can be understood dirough many of tiie sexises at once. 

The action of the second and ttiird tableaux takes place wittiin the puppets' 
private ceOs, like a play within ttie (day. In die first tableau, die puppets appear to 
be stricdy medianical, controlled by the magidan and brought out to entertain 
the crowd . But in die second and third scenes, they reveal their hidden passions 
and act out their own drama. The story proceeds primarily by linear narrative, 
with a clear presentation of the conflict, the Struggle between the two puppets, 
and the denouement. 

Each of the arts assists the public in its perception of the stor)' by creating 
aesthetic equivalents of the characters' states of mind and the action.^ For exam- 
ple, to remind die viewer ocmstantly of Pebrushka's existential state, set designer 
Benois hung in his cell a portrait of die puppefs master, the magician. Stravinslgr 
created a musical means of communicatiii^ the irreconcilable conflict between Pe- 



29. "Equivalent" is a tenn Maurice Denis and ottier symbolist theorists use to describe the %vork 

of art not as the reproduction of ro.T!it\- but ?h(> !r.Tn<!.Ttion of it in arti.stic terms. My use of the 
word also incorporates the notion ot sign, meaning tiiat the artwork not only translates the art- 
ist's inspiration into sensual expreBrion but also communicates somethmg to the perceiver. In 
referring to a story through some resemblance to it, the arts in the middle tableaux function as 
what Charles Peirce would call "icons." See his discussion of icons in his "Logic as Semiotic: The 
Theoiy of Signs/' in PfciioMpMor/ Papers ^Omks Peine, ed. Justus Buchler (New York, 1955). 
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tniskha's mechankal body and the human emotions trapped in it by iuxtaposing 

two sharply clashing triads a tritone apart, FH major and C major. (He links certain 
motivic material and instrumentation to each puppet throughout the ballet and 
creates between them musical interactions that mirror those of the scenario.) 
When Petrushka curses his condition and the man in the portrait, Fokine has him 
hitting his head against the wail to the rhythm ot the alternating FjJ-major and C- 
major arpeggios. 

The real challenge of tlie tableau, according to Benois, was to express Pe- 
trushka's ''pitiful oppression and his hopeless efforts to achieve personal dignity 
without ceasing to be a puppet." To do this, he notes, "botii music and libretto 
are spasmodically interrupted by outbursts of illusive joy and frenzied despair."* 
The entrance of the ballerina into Petrushka's cell best exemplifies this. Particu- 
larly in this scene, Fokine found that "the rapiditv and abnjptness of [Pe- 
trushka's] ever-changing emotions" provided a perfect opportunilv to experi- 
ment with unusual expressiv e gestures/*' When the ballenna enters at rehearsal 
number 56, he has Petrushka jump in delight m the middle of each of the 2/4 mea- 
sures, extending his aims and legs outward in the shape of a large X (see Figures 
4.1 and 4.2). When she leaves, he falls on tiie grouiul (58), resumes his curses 
(58-40), and finally crashes through the wall (61). To reflect FMrushka's chang- 
ing emotions in this scene musically, Stravinsky experiments witti frequently 
changing tempi and meters — ^tiiereare nine tempo indications and many sudden 
stops and starts. By shifting from prcdominantlv duple meter and two-measure 
grc>ups to prolonged sechons in triple meter and three-measure groups in 56 and 
57, the composer signals a turning point in Petrushka, a shift from dwelling on his 
loneliness to momentarily believing that he has succeeded in winning the balie- 
lina.* 

These correspondences may seem somewhat conventional, regardless of tfie 
startiingiiuiovations inspired fay such a story. The relationship between the arts 
and Ihe story is indeed representatkxnal, but I suspect that their significaiKe goes 

beyond the creation of aesthetic equivalents. Because of the importance all the 
artists gave to the story, Stravinsky, Fokine, and Benois must have been drawn 
into a heightened awareness of one another's tasks, even their means of expres- 
sion. Perhaps without the close coordination among the arts achieved in these 
two tableaux, the artists would not have been led to create the far more daring 
kind of ooordinaticm and correspondences among tiie arts characteristic of the 
outer tableaux. 



30. Benois, Remifiis<-cncc'>, p 338. One can study this choreography bv examining the fflms nude 
of the ballet found at the dance collection of the New York I'ublit Library, New York City. 

31. MUdMil FbUne, Mmoimofa Master, ed. Anatole Chujoy (London, 1961), p. 186. 

32. In Ms "The Music of the Ballet/' in Petrushka (New York, 1967), pp. 173-84, Charles Hamm 
tnces ottier nanative aspects of Stravinsky's music for these tatileaux. 
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Figure 4.1 Premiere of Petrushka (1911) Sketch of Nijinsky as Petrushka in the second tableau of 
the ballet, expressing "outbursts of joy and frenzied despair. " perhaps at rehearsal number 56. 
Drawing made in 1 91 1 by Valentine Hugo (n6e Gross). Courtesy of the Theater Collection, Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. 



Petrushka, Tableaux One and Four 

The fair scenes of the first and fourth tableaux posed a different compositional 
problem for Stravinsky, Benois, and Fokine because they contain little story or 
characteri2ation to be communicated or commented on. What Benois calls the "il- 
lusion of life" projected by these tableaux comes not from any narrative, but from 
the sheer multiplicity of characters and events on stage. ^ In order to create any 
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Figure 4.2 Sketch illustrating Pelrushka's antics after the ballerina enters, second tableau of 
Petrushka. at 56. Drawing made in 1911 by Valentine Hugo Courtesyof the Theater Collection, 
Victoria and Albert Museum. London. 



relationship between their arts and what was happening on stage, the artists had 
to work with this multiplicity and find some way of coordinating a sequence of 
artistic ideas with the rapid succession of seemingly unrelated stage events. As a 
result, there develops a new kind of correspondence both between the arts and 
the stage in these tableaux and between the audience's various sensual percep- 
tions that does not depend on a story. This increased attention to the actual stage 
action had profound consequences for Stravinsky. 

Because of the sheer number of characters on stage and the diversity of move- 
ments and interactions within these tableaux, the tableaux open with crowd 
scenes for which each of the artists created equivalents, as in the middle tableaux. 
Benois filled the stage with flags, painted signs, a yellow balcony, a little blue 
theater, a merry-go-round, and people of all sorts "to reproduce the picture of our 
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St. Petersbuxg Butter Week f»r in fuUdetaU/'^Fol^ 

in this setting as if at a camivaL To suggest the huge indistinguishable mass of 
people at the fair in the opening measures of both tableaux, Stravinsky used mul- 
tiple planes of sound, with their own ostinati or tremoli. Each time the crowd 
swarms, swallowing any individuals who might have stepped out from it, the 
merrv'-goround turns and Stravinsky increases the musical chaos by adding 
more ostinati to the thick, blurred texture. 

Unable to focus on the iiedings, personalities, or specific actions of the 
crowd's individual members, Stravinsky, Fokine, and Benois had to invent some- 
thing else to accompany the various characters who take turns entertaining \he 
crowd: ttie menymakezs, ttie showman, the organ-grinder, the street dancers, 
tfie magician with his puppets, the nursemaids, the peasant with his bear, the 
merchant with his gypsies, the coachman and stable boys, and the mummers and 
maskers. The problem posed bv such variet\' is not only how to differentiate the 
groups but also how to direct the audience's attention from one to the next. 

The collaborators resolved this issue for the most part tradittonally enough — 
by giving each group of characters its own tune, its own way of dancing, and its 
own traditional garb tiiat differentiate them from one another. Although these 
tunes, dances, and costumes suggest those of a carnival, the relatkmship be- 
tween them and the characters with which ttiey are associated, however, is rela- 
tivdy arbitrary. As many scholars have shown, most of tiie melodies are folk 
tunes or derivatives of folk tunes. By their very nature, such tunes are abstract 
melodies determined by the sequence of syllables in their original text and meant 
to serve several occasions. In these tableaux, the connection between a certain 
melody, dance step, or costume and a certain character on stage does not depend 
on any specific resemblance of artistic means to subject. Rather, it is simply the 
consistent coordination between eadi character's appearance and specific aitislic 
ideas that creates an automatic association between die two in the perceiver's 
mind.^ 

The first tune in die ballet sets up ttiis kind of connection immediately. At 
first, one hears only a three-measure £tagment in the bass instruments at 2. Then 

the fragment stretches to eight measures at 3, though innumerable ostinati con- 
tinue to hide it among a mass of indistinct sounds. From 3 to 5, flutes and oboes 
superimpose rhythmic variants of the fragment. This fragmentation creates not 
only musical tension but also dramahc suspense before the rise of the curtain at 4. 
Resolution of this tension is realized at 5 with the first appearance of the tune in its 
entirety and with full orchestra. Simultaneously, die scenario indicates duit "a 
small group at tipsy menymakers, prandng, passes by." The ccrinddence of the 



34. Ibid. 

35. Because the arts in this case refer to something on stage not by some similar trait but by auto- 
matic assoctetion, they function as what Peiice would call "indices." See his d itcu w i on of indod- 
cal signs in his "Logic 88 Seinioti&" 
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entke tune witii ^ merr3nnakers' |»«9ence before the crowd at 5 suggests an 
association of the tune fragments from 2 to 5 with some previous activity of the 
group, even before the curtain goes up (perhaps attempts to break through the 

crowd and gain its attention). The explicit return oi the merrymakers when the 
tune recurs at 20 supports this hypothesis. Tresentrngonly tragments of a melody 
as a certain grcnip moves in front of the crowd, before the group lias seized the 
audience's attention, Stravinsky gradual!) builds a direct association between his 
music and die difiierent diameters on stage. The composer may even have devd- 
oped this highly characteristic technique to fadUtate the creation of such corre- 
spondences. 

This type of association between music and characters recurs throughout titie 
tableau. After the merrymakers, the organ-grinder steps forward momentarity. 
Again one hears or\ly a fragment of the melody with which he will entertain them 
thirteen measures later. Similarly , the nursemaids who appear in 90 of the fourth 
tableau are announced bv two fragments of a tune still enmeshed in the whirling 
orchestral tremoli and ostinati that were associated with the crowd music from 
the opening of the scene. As with the ideas in the first tableau, the nursemaids' 
entire melody does not unfold until 91, after its fragmentatbn. like llie meny- 
makers' motive, this mdody returns when the nursemaids dance witfi the coadi- 
men and stable boys bter in tiie scene at 112. 

Such melodies in the first and fourth tableaux function as signals or instruct 
tions that, through repeated assodation, direct the audience's attention to the 
character they accompany. In other words, the melodic fragments associated 
with the characters not only create tension, direction, and drive in the music; they 
also condition the audience to look for the ciiaracler whose music it hears. 
Stravinsky's music thus elicits a visual as well as an aural response. In tliis way. 
Hie composer builds horizontal correspondences between his audience's aural 
and visual percephons. Rather than depending upon a scenario, this kind of cor- 
respondence among the arts produces a synchronidty in the put^s aural, vis- 
ual, and kinesthetic perceptions of stage events. 

Two of Stravinsky's most significant techniques in Petrushka, which have of- 
ten been discussed in strictly musical, formalist terms, ^ actually mirror this atten- 
tion to a close coordination be^vveen the musical and visual aspects of the ballet. 
These techniques are x ertical and horizontal juxtaposition. Abrupt vertical juxta- 
positions of contrasting musical ideas accompany the sudden emergence of each 
new character before the crowd. After the instantaneous switeh from the differ- 
ent ostinati associated with the crowd to a tutti statement of the menymakers' 
tune at 5, ttie next m^/at juxtaposition comes at 7. The sudden change of tempo, 
meter, and style from the folk tune to the repeated staccato E's in ttie strings sig- 
nals an interruption of tiieir dance by the showman, who, according to the sce- 



36. Edward T. Cane, "Stravinsky: The Progress of a Method," PersptOives of Nm Musk 1 (Fall 
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nario, ''entertains die crowd £rom the heigKt of his bootfi/'Tto 

turns to intemipt the organ-grinder and the consistent 3/4 meter at 17 when "tfie 

barrel organ and the music box stop plaving" and the "showman again attracts 
the attention of the crowd." It also breaks in on the merrymakers' tune at 22 and 
intervenes between two statements of the crowd music at 24-25. These frequent 
changes from forte to piano, from one set of instruments to another, from one 
meter to another, as well as horn one motive and accompaniment to others — all 
without tran^tkm— undersoore Stiavinslg<s desire to embody in music die "vis^ 
ual blinks" called for in die scenario. Responding to these musical stimuli^ a 
prime example of Baudelaire's horizontal correspcmdences, the audience sud- 
denly shifts its concentration from one diaiacter to another. 

The simultaneity of numerous stage events further motivates horizontal jux- 
tapositions or the superimposition of musical ideas. In the first tableau, one finds 
the merr\'maker's motive within the crowd music from 2 to 4 and together with 
the organ-grinder's tune and crowd motive at the end of 16. In the fourth tableau, 
the rising-fourth motive from the opening of the first tableau appears with the 
nursemaids' tune at 92. Also in this tableau, two motives, one in the horns and 
the odier in tlw strii^, simultaneously accompany tlie nursemaids at 96. These 
simultaneities, in^>ured by the visual multiplicity on stage, resulted in a polyph- 
ony of quite independent ideas and consequently allowed Stravin^ to experi- 
ment with pluridirectional rather dian unidirectional processes in music. 

With rhythmic means borrowed from the dance, Stravinsky was able to inte- 
grate these vertical and horizontal juxtapositions. A constant eighth-note or 
quarter-note often provides continuit}' when the meter is changing frequently, 
such as during the showman's appearances at 7, 17, 22, and 24-25 or in the rhyth- 
mic transformation of the mern,' maker's motive by the flutes and oboes in 4 and 
19. Proportioned measure grouping— even periodk four- and eight-bar phrases, 
as in the Russian dance of die puppets — supply balance to sections brimming 
with juxtaposed textures; diis is especially true in the many dances buflt upon an 
interaction between two tunes cat motives. The ordering of events and the build- 
ing of proportional relationships among diem replace traditional development as 
a means of creating form. 

By trying both to follow the rapid succession of e\ents in these tableaux, 
rather than any story, and to create a close coordination between his music and 
those events, Stravinsky was led to explore discontinuity in music, ideas first pre- 
sented as fragments, almipt juxtapositions, and implausible simultaneities reveal 
the composer's fascination with die unexpected and his desire to capture an de- 
ment of surprise. But the music is not widiout its continuity. In the place of any 
stoiy, the stage action ttsdf provides die audience with conceptual coherence, a 
way of understanding relationships between perceptually discontinuous musical 
sections. The music's rhythmic organization also creates continuity in the work, 
but one that is relational rather than directional. Through its novel approach to 
discontinuity and continuity, Sbravinsky's music makes Iww we hear as important 
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as wtof \ve hear. Such techniques were expanded upon in 71i^ 
came halbnailcs of die composer's style. 

The Rite of Spring 

U aspects of the music, dance, and costumes in a ballet could be made to refer 

almost automatically to stage events, t^^n there was nolonger need flora stocy in 
order to build correspondences. And if, in their simultaneous occurrences, mu- 
sic, gesture, and action could become directly associated with one another, then a 
new kind of artistic s\'ntliesls was possible, one based on horizontal correspon- 
dences between tlie arts rather than on vertical correspondences with some story. 

In The Rite of Spring, whatever story there is serves principally as a pretext to 
bring the artists together. Both Grigoriev, the stage director, and Stravinsky 
spoke in 1913 of a lack of plot in the ballet and referred to the organizing principle 
oif tfie work instead as dioreographic "saccesmon." Later, in his Autohugmphif, 
Stravinslqr daiified this: 

Although 1 had conceived the subject of the Sacre du printemps 
without any plot, some plan of action had to be designed for the 
sacrificial action. For this, it was neces^arx that I should see 
Roerich. . .we settled on the visual embodiment of the Sacw and 
the definite sequence of its different episodes.^'' 

There is, of course, some narrative in the ballet a primitive people odebrates 

die onset of spring with a series of dances, chooses a virgin, and sacrifices her. 
But such a "plan of action" does not require linear connection between its distinct 

parts. The action is ritualistic; it consists of a succession of structures. This kind of 
action allowed Stravinsky tull latitude withiin which to develop further liis new 
ideas about musical continuity. 

In a letter to N. F. Findeizen, Stravinsky describes the individual parts of the 
ballet as "jeux" or games: 

First part. Contains ancient slave games . . . ritual dance games 
in a dide . . . the game of abduction . . . the dance games be- 
tween two villages. Second part. The secret night games of the 
girls on the sacred hill.* 

This idea of games points to the real subject matter of the ballet — the creative act 
itself. Whether in sound, movement, or color, abstract play characterizes artistic 
creation. Prehistor)% spring, and adolescence are metaphors for creation — 
moments when society, nature, and people emerge from their embryonic states. 
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Such metaphofs in turn encouraged die artists to focus on their own creative ac> 
tivities as wdl as those of their partners. 

CENTKAL CX>NCERNS 

Roerich, Stravinsky, and Nijinsky shared three concerns. Each was Interested in 
suggesting a relationship between the idea of prehistoiy, spring, and adoles- 
cence; each saw primitive times as an opportunity to search for the primordial 
roots of his art, even to grope toward an abstract language of form and move- 
ment; and each was interested in group rather than individual effects, doing 
away with local devices in favor of the global instantaneous effect of the whole. 
By their nature, these preoccupations with creating a language of form and move- 
ment and with the effect of the whole cut across differences in artistic genre and 
set the stage for the artists' discovery of still closer correspondences between the 
arts. 

Roerich believed that "the man who didn't understand tiie past could not 
diink of the future."* Indeed, his interest in exploring man's relaticniship to his 
ancestors and ttie cosmos came from his desire to connect "our earttUy existence 

with a Supreme."*' In his studies, Roerich found rhythm to be the "sacred sym- 
bol" of ancient peoples. For him, artistic creation, or "the rhythm of human striv- 
ing and the \ ictor\ of the spirit, " was a spiritual activity; it provided a key to un- 
derstanding the Supreme C reator. 

In seeking to recall both earliest times and the first days of spring, Roench 
turned to the purest forms of nature. In his set design for the first scene of The 
Rite, "The Adoration of tiie Earth/' he painted only a simple rounded hiU, placed 
a boulder in front of it, and placed trees, rocks, smaller hills, andpartof alake 
around it. The second scene brings one to the top of a "sacred hill, amid en- 
chanted rocks." Roerich's colors, applied in strong, heavy layers, reinforce the 
starkness of these timeless images. According to Benois, Roerich used tiiem to 
"call forth a familiar echo in our hearts,""" 

Roerich also had another idea in designing Ihe Rite: he wanted to suggest 
unity rather than diversity among peoples. With this in mind, he designed cos- 
tumes of uniform shape — a one- or two-part tunic — and covered their borders 
witfi abstract patterns, drdes, triangles, and other geometric images. That ttie 



39. Edgar Lanabuiy, "The Art of Nicholas Roerich," NidwUu Roerich 1874-1974 (New Yoik, 1974), 
p. 5. 

40. Nidiolas Roerich, "Sacre," Address at the Wanamalcer Auditorium under the auspioes of the 

League of Composers, 1930. Communic.ited to the nuthor bv the RoerichMuseUininNew Yoifc. 

All following; quotes in this para^r.iph aho comf from this speeth 

41. "Alexander Benois writes dbt)ut Roerich," i\ac>/i/s RLfcrich, p. 24. Another sel designer for the 
Ballets Russes and one of the troupe's founders, lAon Bakst, had a similar notion. In his "Ways of 
Classicism in Art," ApolUm, nos. 2, 3 (1909), Bakst wrote, "The painting of the hiture calls for a 
lapidary style, because the new arts cannot toleiate affection and eftenidnacy ... the dements of 
painting are man and stone^' (trans. Susan Sununer). 
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two diosen ones honored by ttie tribe, the "oldest and wisest^' in tfie fiist scene 
and ttie young virgin in the last one, have costumes like those of the others draws 

attention to the fact that they represent the collective spirit of their tribe. 

According to Benois, "Stravinsky was attracted by the idea of 'reconstructing 
the mysterious past' " chietly because it left him "free from all constraints and all 
rules" in "his search for unusual rhythms and sounds/'*^ Howex er, in his letter 
to Findeizen of 15 December 1912, Stravinsky expressed the same preoccupation 
asRoerich: 

I wanted tfiewdiole of tfie composition to give the feeling of the 
closeness between man and earth, the communilv of their lives 
with the earth, and I sought to do this with lapidar> rhythms. 
The whole tiling must be put on in dance from be^nning to end. 
I give not one measure for pantomime.'*^ 

For Stravinsky, as tor RcK^ncli, the link between man and nature was rhythm. 

In his skeldibook for ITie Rite, Stravindgrwiote htmsdfthtememoranduiK 
"Music exists if tiiere is ihythm, as life exists if tfieie is a pulse. He took as the 
subject matter of his composition the ihytfun of nature, or Y/bat he calls in his 
own libretto "the sublime growth of nature y/hkh renews itself, the total panic 
ascent of the universal sap.""*^ By its very nature. The Rite project offered 
Stravinsky an ideal opportunity in wliich to experiment with rhythm as his pri- 
mary musical element. 

Toattract theaudience'sattention to the interaction ot similar and contrasting 
rhythms, Stravinsky, like Roerich, preferred mass mo\ ements to individual artic- 
ulations. In his Autobiograf^y, he states, "In composing the Sacre, I had imagined 
die spectacular part of ihe performance as a series of rtiyttunic mass movements 
of the greatest simplicity which would have an instantaneous effect on the audi- 
ence."^ In ttiese words lie tfie seeds of a return to thinking about music in purely 
abstract rather than programmatic terms. 

In a 1913 interview given while he was choreographing The Rite, Nijinsky also 
expressed an interest in exploring man's relationship to nature, the primordial 
elements of his art, and man's community with his fellow men. His is perhaps the 
most radical expression of the shared artistic ideal: 

The Sacre duprintemps, . . is really the soul of nature expressed 

^movement to music, it is the life of the stones and the trees. 
Ineie are no human beings in it. It is only the incarnation ot 



42. Benois, Rminiacenus, p. 347. 

43. Seen. 22. 

44. Stnvinal^, The Rite of Spring Skadm, p. 36. 
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Nature . . . and of human nature. It will be danced only by the 
corps de ballet, for it is a thing of concrete masses, not o( individ- 
ual effects.'*' 

R>r Nijinsky, pure movement was the best expression of 

"Away with anecdotes, away with action encumbered by pantomime and move 
or less ingenious twists in the plot; let us exalt solely the plasticity of movement 
for its own sake," he exclaimed. This aesthetic inclination reflects, at least in 
part, Nijinsky's enthusiasm for Dalcrozian eurhythmies with which he had first 
come into contact in 1911, when Emile lacques-Dalcroze came to St. Petersburg. 
He again encountered it in 1912, when he and Diaghilev vibited Dalcroze's school 
in Hellerau several times. The two became so interested in eurhythmies that, at 
the end of 1912, ftiey engaged a student of the school, Marie Rambert, to give 
euihytfunics couises for the troupe's dancers. A^ifdying eurhjrthmic techniques, 
which tau^t ttiat there can be a direct association between riiythms in time and 
ritydunsin space and between the duration of a sound and the correlative gesture 
accompanying it, Nijinsky created a new type of dancing, "st\dized gesture." 
This dandng was based on the physical embodiment of rhy tfuns contained in the 
music. 

Like Stravinsky and Roerich, Nijinsky knew that, in order to draw attention 
to the rhythmic invention of his choreography, he had to abolish individual artic- 
ulations. For the most part, his choreography presents "only a succession of 
rhjrthmically moving groups."* (See Plates 4.1, 4.2, 4.3, 4.4.) By concentrating 
almost entirdy on rhytihmical movement, cynically referred to by some of the 
dancers as "rhythmical stamping without any other movement," Nqinsl^ re- 
lumed to what he felt to be the most basic aspect of the dance.* 

At the center of Thr Ritr of Spring, then, lies a concept rather than a ston,'. This 
concept , "the rhythm of human strix'ing and the victorv' of the spint, " as Roerich 
put it, not only links people with their ancestors and the cosmos; it also links the 
arts with one another. One can detect in the three artists' work a fascination with 
dements they shared and, even more, witti elements that were unique to their 
portners' art forms and therefore alien to their own. As a result, one can show two 
important devdopments in The Rite. First, ttie arts become imitative of one an- 
otfiei's artistic processes — not just associated with one another when certain 
stage events recur, as in die outer tableaux of Petrushka. Second, this imitation of 
one another's means of expression led to the incorporation of formal relation- 
ships previously unknown in each art and resulted in new kinds of horizontal 
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correspondences between the arts. As oomposor, dioreographer, and set de- 
signer strug^d to achieve die same structural deagn, radically new types of con- 
struction arose. The resulting synthesis was an unprecedented adiievement in 
tfie history of the tlieater. 

VISUAL EXESIGN AND MUSIC 

The most difficult part of the challenge— and perhaps the most important— was a 

coordination behveen the temporal and spatial aspects of the ballet. In 1888, 
Gauguin defined the two primary characteristics of visual perception, instantane- 
ity and simultaneity: 

In (painting], all sensations are condensed; contemplating it, 
everyone can . . . — ^with a single glance — have his soul invaded 
. . . ever\'fhing h summed up in an instant . The hearing can 
only grasp a single sound at a time, whereas the sigiit takes in 
everything and snmthaneously simplifies it at wiBJ* 

Roerich's hard, clear colors and rough, primitive forms exaggerate the instanta- 
neous effect on the viewer as described by Gauguin; they do away with any chiar- 
oscuro veiling in order to address him directly. The strong, heavy lines and dis- 
tinct layers underscore the simultaneous interaction of the various elements — the 
rocks, hills, trees, and the universe. 

In order that his art form corroborate ttie visual effect of the ballet, Stravinsky 
attempted to create mu^cal equivalents for the instantaneity and ^ultaneity 
prelected by ttie set design. For example, diirty-two percussive repetitions of one 
chord (a combination of the dominant seventil on E'' major over an pl'-major 
chord in the bass) accompany the first visual moment, the rising of the curtain in 
part 1 . This passage affects the public with the same immediacy and stasis as the 
backdrop being revealed for the first time. The sound terms a block with the mas- 
sive power of the boulders in the set design. Stravinsky even once described this 
ballet as an immense and heavy "stone sculpture" — quite different from the airi- 
ness sought by traditional ballet.'^ 

Stravinsky also wrote in easily recognizable patterns ttiat contrasted mark- 
edly widi those around them, creating a direct and instantaneous association of 
specific music witti specific visual phenomena. The effect of such contrasts recalls 
the visual relationship v^herein a figure, because of its dynamic shape and inner 
coherence, stands out from the more uniform and static background . Rocause the 
two do not necessarily integrate or respond to each other, this is a somewhat dif- 
ferent relationship than the musical one between a melody and accompaniment. 



51. Paul Gauguin, "Notes synth^tiques, 1888," iaTheories Modem Art ed. Hershel Chipp 
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An examine comes after the curtain rises in part 1. In annposing this scene, 
Stravinslgr Imagined a visual figure/ground relationship between ttie first person 
to step from the crowd (the old woman who prepares to predict the future) and 
ttie mass of people on stage. In September 1911, he wrote to Roerich: 

The image of the old woman in a bquirrel tur sticks in my mind. 
She is oonslantiy before my eyes as I compose tiie "Divination 
with Twigs " I see her running in front of the group. Stopping it, 
and interrupting the rhythmic flow.^ 

Using a short succession of grace notes followed by triplets in the winds at 15, 
Stiavinslq^ focuses attention on the old woman with a motive tiiat stands out, by 
its rhytfunic and melodic shape, dynamic intensity, and contrasting timbre, from 

the repeating chord in the strings and horns. As in the first and fourth tableaux of 
Petrushka, this motive signals the audience to look for the old woman throughout 
the scene (compart- 19, 21, and 26); but unlike in Petrushka, here the presence of a 
figure/ground relationship both on stage and in the music creates a horizontal 
correspondence between them that involves a similarity of structure, not just an 
automatic association. 

Stravinsky amplifies the immediacy of his statements by regularly and ddib> 
e»tdy breaking ttie mcxoientum, by abruptly switching without transition ftom 
one idea to tfie next Ifis cnchestmtion reiiifoices these discontinuities with crisp, 
dry articulations that stand apart like the flat colors and distinct lines of Roerich's 
backdrop. As in Petrushka, contrasting musical ideas are often associated with dif- 
ferent characters on stage. But in The Rite, he goes further, building horizontal 
correspondences between the motivic structures of the two arts. In the "Games of 
the Rival Tribes," for example, Stravinsky juxtaposes two different sets of instru- 
ments, two motives, and two rhythmic patterns to mirror the visual confronta- 
tion. The sudden ctdlision of the trumpets, trombones, and tubas backed up by 
wirul tiiUs with tfie horns, bassoon, and celli characterizes the entire dance. Such 
music reflects tlie struggle between the two groups of dancers on stage. From €0 
to 65, two motives constantly alternate, with the loud marcato motive characteriz- 
ing the beginning of their dance from 57 to 60 and the soft, more lyrical one domi- 
nating the end from 64 to 65. Instrumental and motivic forms of juxt iposition irv- 
plicitly refer to the contending tribes, but in his choreographic notes, Stravinsky 
explicitly links a third form of musical juxtaposition with the visual juxtaposition 
of the different groups on stage — that between two rhythmic patterns. At 60, 
Stravinsky notes that the women should dance in 4/4 to the new motive in the 
oboes and clarinets while the men dance in 2/4 to the counterrhythm in the En- 
glish homs-^an indication that Stravindcy specifically intended tfie visual coun- 
terpoiiit of ttie dancers to uxiderlirie the musical counteipoint <rf the two riiythi^ 

Ccmtrasting instrumentaticms, motives, and rhythmic patterns thus reflect 
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Stravinsl^s sensitivity to the visual aspect of the ballet. As in Petruddca, these 
interruptions to tiie musical flow jar listeners into looking from one character to 
another while accustoming them to hearing the elements of Stravinsky's sharply 
differentiated musical design. Watching characters interac t on stage while listen- 
ing to the music, then, not only makes these sudilen )uxtapositions plausible; it 
also introduces a new way of listening, one that allows for frequent discontinui- 
ties. 

In The Rite, Stravinslgr also extended his tedinique of superimposing inde- 
pendent ideas bejrond tfie point represented by Petrushka. Here they reflect the 
visual multiplicity on stage and suggest the simultaneity of unrelated actions. 
Jacques Rivike called this the "active ubiquity" of his music that "permits him to 
proceed in several directions at the same time."^ 1 he most striking example of 
such sup>erimposition ocairs when the sage enters while the rival tribes, taking 
no notice, continue their games. (See Plates 4.2 and 4.3.) For this occasion, 
Stravinsky repeated two motives, one in the strings and winds (associated with 
the tribes, as mentioned previously) and one in the tubas (representing the sage), 
each to be played forte. Both are figures; both refuse to respond to eadi other just 
as the duuRKters on stage do. Completely independent of eadi otiier, like tiie dd 
man and the fighting tribes, these motives compete throughout ten measures for 
the audience's attention. By superimposing two contrasting ideas, Stravinsky not 
only makes his audience hear in the way they saw — unrelated events occurring 
simultaneously — but also makes plausible the unusual sounds resulting from 
their clash. This technique of superimposing autonomous, even irreconcilable 
ideas replaces the traditional notion of transition in music. As a way t^f bridging a 
shift in thouglit, it acknowledges the independence of the two ideas wliile allow- 
ing the audience to transfer its attention gradually from one to the next. 

Used to qmchronize tfie audience's visual and aural perception of tiie ballet, 
tiie techniques of contrast, juxtaposition, and superimposition help explain why 
the reviewers of the first performances were struck by the correspondences be- 
tween the arts and wrote that it was "possible to see every movement on stage 
and at the same time to hear ever\' note of the music. "^"^ Although Stravinsky 
experimented with these techniques in parts of Pctricihkn. he used them SO sys- 
tematically in Tlie Rite that they soon came to characterize his style. 

VISUAL DESIGN AND DANCE 

Like Stravinsky, Nijinskv kept in mind the visual de.sign of a ballet when creating 
his choreography. One can find in his work a special relationship between the 
painted backdrop (the only set) and the dancer's movements that echo the flat. 
Static, and multiple effects of the set design. In working on Afternoon of a Faun 
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(1912) with the painter Uon Bakst, Nifinsky had learned how to pioduce the ef- 
fect of an archaic Greek bas-relief by making the dancers "move with bent knees 
and feet placed flat on the ground, heel first (thereby reversing the classical 
rule)."^ He achies'cd a tvvo-dimensionalitv comparable to that of the backdrop by 
having the dancers mox'e only in profile and across the stage rather than forward 
or backward. In order to imitate Greek vase paintings for this Greek pastoral, Ni- 
jinsky had the dancers actually pause after each change of position, as if they 
were diaiacters in a series of paintings, one viewed after anodier. In Jeux (1913), 
also designed by Bakst, Nijind^ used the same technique, but this time modded 
his poses on Gauguin refnoductions, also notable for dieir two-dimensionality. 
Whether the idea of ballet as continuously moving painting originated with 
Bakst, hHpnsl^, or Diaghilev, it lud a profound effect on ttie history of the 
dance.'' 

For The Rite. Nijinskv reportedly took inspiration from "archacologiciil dcxru- 
ments, primitive slave paintings gathered by Roerich, in which people are con- 
torted, their knees turned in and their arms twisted outward."^ With such awk- 
ward positions, he aimed to suggest primitive people at the mercy of the elements 
and their own superstition. In keeping with Roeridi's staik, primitive forms and 
heavy lines, Nqinsl^ based his dtioreography on ttte "pull of the earth and the 
dead weigjht of the body" instead of aiming for the weighdessness diat character^ 
izes traditional ballets.*^ One of Valentine Gross's drawings of the origlncd pro- 
duction shows the adolescents in the opening scene huddled in groups that re- 
semble closely the boulders painted on the backdrop (see Figure 4.3). 

As in Afternoon of a Faun, the instantaneous and simultaneous effect of the set 
on the audience inspired deliberate interruptions in the movement. However, 
the effect of the broken movement in this ballet is not just that of a juxtaposed 
series of static poses, eadi interesting in its own rig|it. For Rivitoe, writing of the 
first performance, this tedmique suggested die "tiiousand latent directions'' of 
the body at rest, the multif^ty in the Ixxly's potential for motion. ''Because [the 
dancer] cannot follow all (the directions in the body] at the same time, the mo- 
ment he has followed one of them for an instant, he leaves it abruptly; he breaks 
from it and returns to pursue another." Such a choreography, he said , implies the 
same "ubiquity" as Stravinsky's music.^ Both result from attempts to delineate 



56. Grigoriev, Diaghilev Ballet, p. 77. 

57. In his commentaiy to the exhibition catalogue B<iJksnd76-I976 (London: \97h). p. 30, Charles 
S. Mayer points to the conflicting arguments over who first suggested that NIi|insk\ imitate the 
angular movements of Greek sculpture Str.n inskv acknowledges Bakst's role in instructing 
Nijinsky; Lifar claims the idea was Diaghiiev's; W. A. Propert insists it was Nijinsky's own inven- 
tion. 

58. Henri Fkuniires, "Gxnduakni," la ftmuNhmcak, no. ap<dale (Deceniber 1930): 103. 

59. Arnold Haakdl, itotfd fdutae (London, 1966), p. 81. 

60. Rivitee, 'Xe Saoe," 719. 
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Figure 4.3 Premiere of The Rite of Spring {^9^3) In a letter of 1 December 1970 to Richard 
Buckle, Lydia Sokolova, who danced in the first performance, describes this sketch as "groups 
seated whilst (the) solo dances, ' perhaps from the "Augurs of Spnng. Dances of the Young Girls." 
It illustrates how The Rite's choreography achieved remarkable correspondences with Roerich's 
set design. Here the dancers look to be an extension of the series of boulders painted on the back- 
drop. Drawing made during rehearsals for the workm 1913 by Valentine Hugo Courtesy of the 
Theater Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 



several ideas or several movements at once by moving abruptly from one to the 
next. 

MUSIC, SET DESIGN, AND CHOREOGRAPHY 

Just as the visual aspects of the ballet exercised profound influence on the music 
and the dance, so fundamental characteristics of Stravinsky's music became im- 
portant components in the conception of the work's set design and choreogra- 
phy. The music energizes the space that Roerich created and transforms the 
simultaneity of elements in the set design and the characters on stage into a ten- 
sion of contrasting forces. It breathes the pulse of life into the artwork. The bal- 
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ance between these contrasting forces, achieved through the mu^s temporal 

process, complements that of the spatial dimension. 

With the essential element of rhythm in common, the music for The Rite had 
its greatest impact on the choreography ot the ballet. At the time, Stravinskv con- 
sidered the choreography to be "of the utmost importance," even going so tar as 
to label the ballet a "musical-choreographic work.""' I'he choreography was ca- 
pable of making his music visual and seemed crucial to the audience's under- 
standing. Whereas ttie extraordinary musk ofTTieFtmbwd 'led Fokm 
venticm of original steps/*^ the musk of Hk Rite demanded an entirely new ap- 
proach to the dance. "Filled with misgiving" about collaborating with Nijinsky 
because of what the composer considoed "his ignorance of die most elementary 
notions of music," Stravinsky "did not want to leave him to his own devices" and 
so took an active role in the composition of the choreography/''' 5tra\nnsky even 
"traveled a great deal so as to attend the rehearsals of the company," and Grigo- 
riev goes so far as to say that Nijinsky "relied entirely on suggestions from Diaghi- 
lev and Stravinsky."*^ 

The choreographic notations published as an appendix to the sketches for Vk 
Rite contain detailed indkations concerning the ooordiiuition Stravinsl^ in- 
tended between musk and daiKe. Some of die indications spedfy what type of 
movement the dancers should maks, whedier dapping, stomfring, or leaping. 
For example, in the final dance, the chosen one is instructed to move her arms 
and head alternately to the left and to the right from 186 to 192 as the musk alter- 
nates between the chords in the basses, bassoons, trombones, and tubas and the 
sixteenth note pattern, the 2.8 measures, in the strings (see Figure 4.4). At 199, 
she must turn three times, fall at the third measure of 200, and fall again (see Fig- 
ure 4.5). 

For tkte most part, however, these notations reveal that Stravinsky wanted 
die dance to reflect ttie music's altematkn between mobility and immobility, its 
patterned movement, and its (Hganization of time. The pulse of springtime, 
sometimes firantk and sometimes slowly gatfiering its forces for a new explosion. 



61 Stravinsky letter tuFlorentSchmitt, June 1912, died in Stravinsky and Ciaft,Pi^ 

Documents, p. 87; Ibid. p. 75 

62. Grigoriev, Dia;^hilez' BaHrt. p. 4?i. 

63. Stravinsky, An Autobiograph}/, pp. 40-41. To be fair to Nijinsky, though, one should take note 
of the fact that he recorded an entire score of Afternoon of a Faun in Stepanov notation, a choreo- 
graphic shorthand that requires knowledge of the rudiments of music t>ecause it uses musical 
notes and rhythms to indicate durations of gestures. This manuscript, now in the British Library, 
reveals a very clear understanding of the structure of Debussy's music. X'iiinska's memoirs reveal 
Nijinsky's point of view and liis exasperation at having been treated "as though [hej had never 
studied nra^ at all" — "so much time is wasted as Stnivinslcy thinks he is the only one who 

knows anvfhing about music ... he even teaches Steinman how to n-ad notes when they play 
together on the piano, and Steinman is nut only a pianist but also a conductor" (Bronislava Ni- 
/AhAb: Esriy Memmrs, trans, and ed. Iiina Ni|tiiska and Jean RawHnson (New York: 1981], p. 458). 

M. Grigoriev, tXa^kaeoBOkt, p. 87. 
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Figure 4.4 Maria Piltz in (he final scene of The Rite The top of this drawing shows how Piltz real- 
ized the choreographic instruction, beginning at 186, that she rnove her arms and head back and 
forth from left to right The drawing also illustrates how she turned and leapt, as Stravinsky indi- 
cated throughout the last part of the ballet Drawing made during rehearsals for the work in 1913 by 
Valentine Hugo Courtesy of the Theater Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum. London 
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Figure 4.5 The last gesture of the ballet, the moment when "Piltz [is] carried off. held high at arms 
length by 6 or 8 men" — more likely "8." according to Lydia Sokolova Drawing made during re- 
hearsals for the work in 1 91 3 by Valentine Hugo Courtesy of the Theater Collection. Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. 



inspired the first of these — a constant alternation between movement and still- 
ness in the music. Stravinsky's notes confirm his desire for direct and exact corre- 
spondences between, on the one hand, the altemarton of momentum and arrest 
in the music and, on the other, the alternation of gesture and paralysis on stage. 
At 22, for example, after the extended passage of the repeated chords reduces to 
trills and an oscillating figure, Stravinsky demands that "no one budge"; the 
crowd must anticipate the arrival of the adolescents at 27 while hearing the same 
music that the audience did as they waited for the curtain to rise at 12. Another 
momentary arrest is called for in the midst of the ferocious struggle between the 
juxtaposed orchestral groups, motives, rhythmic patterns, and visual forces in 
the "Games of the Rival Tribes." As the musical confrontation pauses on an ex- 
tended chord for four measures before 59, Stravinsky instructs the dancers to 
"cease" their struggle; then at 59, as the characteristic motive returns, "the strug- 
gle between the rival tribes begins again." The most striking interruptions of all 
take place at 71, just before the sage kisses the earth, and one measure before both 
101 and 102, where "one of the girls is chosen by lot to fulfill the sacrifice." (See 
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Plate 4.4.) Here the suspensions of the movement in the music and the dance 
suggest moments of mysticism and enchantment, the othenvorldliness of an- 
other temporal dimension. Such arrests in the llovv of time help differentiate mu- 
sical ideas and sections. Pi'rhaps mori* important, thev alsci delineate moments of 
major significance in the ballet, moments in which the temporal structures ol the 
music and tlie dance are in perfect correspondence. 

Throughout The Rite, Stravinsky expected the dancers to articulate the musi- 
cal phrases and to help the audience grasp their contrasting rh3r(hms. In "Spring 
Rounds/' for example, he indicates that one group of dancers should hring out 
the syncopated beats of the "first rhythm" (beginning in the first tliree measures 
of 49) while another group should accent the downbeats of the "second rhythm" 
(the first four measures of 50). In the "Mystic Circles of the Young Girls," 
Stravinsky directed the dancers to articulate the different meters in which the 
contrashng phrases of the music were conceived. One group ot dancers should 
"count in 5/4" to accompany the tlute solo in 93; a second one should "count in 
2/4" along witfi die duple patterns in the darinets througtumt 94; and a third one 
should "count in 5/4, like the first group/' to reinforce the third phrase of 95. If 
tiiey followed diese instructions, ttie dancers would darify ttie musical relation- 
ships between three motives that exhibit ^milar pitch structures but are either 
prolonged or altered internally. 

Stravinsky often wanted entire sections of the dance to be structured like the 
music. After the exposition of the two motives in "Spring Rounds," for which 
Stravinsky envisaged two groups of dancers as previously described, he notes 
three choreographic "phrases," whidi comcide with 52, 53, and 54. The first one 
18 identical to flie opening of tiie dance, with two xl^fhmic ideas superimposed 
and two choreographic groups articulating diem. As the music shifts to an oc^ 
diestral tutti and a fortissimo at S3, the second "phrase" of the dance caUs for a 
similar increase in texture and intensity by the addition oi ttiiee, four, and then 
five different choreographic groups, many of them dancing independent of the 
musical meter. The change of tempo, motive, and texture at 54 signals the "third 
phrase" of the dance, which begins as "the men go behind the women" at 54 and 
finishes when ' the tribe is established" at 56. Stravinsky also notes three 
"phrases" of the dance at the end of the "Games of the Rival Tribes." This organi- 
zation of the dance again highlights three musical divisions, the first a dialogue 
between the trumpets and horns at die beginning of 63, the second an extended 
answer by the horns, and the diird an orchestral tutti at tiie end of 63.^ 

With die help of euihythmic theories, Nijinsky was able to ignore the con- 



65. Not all of Stravinsky's choreographic notations aim to ensure a synchrony between the music 
and the dance. Sometimes his imucations of what meter the dancers shotdd be moving in and 
wliatljeats thev should be accenting bear little relation to the musical context; the dance then 
functions as an autonomous musical dimension. In the "Dance of the Earth," for example, while 
themusK untolds I'ntireiy in 3 4, Stravinsky instructs all the dancers to OOUntfilSt in 5/4 at 7S, 
accenting their fust beats, and then to count in 2/4 at 78. 
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ventions of ttie dance and to follow tihe construction of Stravinslq^s music. In a 
1913 interview he said: 

One must score the living muak of costume and flesh. I he es- 
sence of Hie dance lies here and not in ttie puerile dioreog ra phic 
story-telling. . . . It is through the interpretation of resolutely 
modem plastic hannonies that decisive progress will be made.^ 

Accustomed to periodic rhythms of great regularity, dancers were not used 
to providing visible shape for such unpredictable patterns. The Kite introduced 
dance to plastic pofyrh3rduns and asymmetrical groupbig? on a large scale. While 
one critic called absolute asymmetry . . .die very essence (tf the work," an- 
other wrote that "what is really of chief inta«stin the dancing is the employment 
of rhythnucal cotmterpoint in the choral movements. "^^ Through his efforts at 
creating structural correspondences with the music, Nijinskv liberated the dance 
from its classical conventions and from a dependence on narrative — he restored it 
to Its pure original state of abstract movement.^ Although Stravinsky later took 
another point of view/' he praised Nijmsky for having accomplished what he 
wanted in a tetter written to Steinberg just after the 1913 premiere. 

Nijinsky's choreography is incomparable and, with a few excep- 
tions, everything was as I wanted it But we must wait for a long 
time before the public beoomes accustomed to our language — of 
the vahie of i^t we have done I am certain.'" 

Probably because Nijinsky was the least active of the collaborators and the 
last to be involved in the composition of the work, the dance had the least direct 
impact upon the other arts. Yet it does provide a significant complement to the 



«6. S. M., "NijInalcydMMtgniphe." 

67. Riviere, ' Le Sacre," translated in Richard Budcle, N^tnsl^ (New York, 1971), pp. 297-^; 
Colles, 'The Fusion of Music and Dancing." 

68. In his commentary' to the exhibition catalogue. The Diaghilei' Ballet in England (London: 1979), 
pp. 17-18, Richard Buckle cites two critics who were immediately aware of Nijinsky's turn to 
abstraction. In the New Weekly (May 1914), O. Raymond Drey sjpeaks of Nijinsky's "use of the 
human body to realize arbitrary conceptions of movement, to devise a scale of gesture just as 
abstract as a scalf of musical ncUos" and draws an analogy between this and contemporary trends 
in nonrepresentationai painting. Geoffrey Wttitworth also points to this abstract quality of the 
choreography in his i4rf afNifkuHy (1913). 

69. In the bunous interview with Geoiges-Michel, "Les deux Sacre du printemps," Comoedk (14 
December 1920) in which the composer praises Massine's new choreography for his ballet, 
Shavimky not only says that his work should be viewed as "architectonic and not anecdotal" 
(which dv't's r.i t ji tuallv show displeasure at the first choreography) hut that the error in Ni- 
jinsky's choreography was that it followed the music too closely, note by note. The beauty of 
Massine's choreography is said to come from its alliance witfi larger periods of the musk rattier 
than with individual notes or even measures. 

70. Letter of 3 July 1913, cited in Stravinsky and Craft, Pictures and Documents, p. 102. Stravinsky 
also apparently stated this opinion to Yuri Grigorovich in 1967, according to Nijinska, Early 
Mianom, p. 4U1. 
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decoration, imparting living shape to Roeridi's atemporal designs and simfde 

costumes. The presence of the dance balances the timelessness of these designs 
while signifying a physical connection between the past and the future. The spa- 
tial patterns and the turning in place of the dance iilso fulfilled an important fimc- 
tion for Stravinsky, who preferred to think in formal rather than expressive 
terms. Because he sought to work in a way that resembled the 'routine of ballet," 
Stravinsky provided iiis music with a clearly defined pulse. This enabled him to 
ask dancers to "count the beats rather than ttie measures/' freeing him to vary tfie 
meter and to amoentrate on unusual rhythmic groups. Because of the steady 
pulse on which eadt is based, the interplay among the groiq)s and tfieiri»opor- 
tional relationships axe dear to ttie listener. 



Stravinsky, Roeiich, and Npisky dearly achieved a fusion of the arts in The 

Rite of Spring, one whose consequences were much more profound than that 
achieved in either the middle or the outer tableaux of Petnishka. Although the use 
of spectacle as an object of imitation injected immense creative energy into the 
arts in both Pctrushka and The Rite, the focus in the latter ballet on abstract relation- 
ships rather than a story brought with it the seeds of a new formalism. The 
change from vertical conespondences to a stoiy in PdmsMbs to horizimtal corre- 
spondences between ttie actual motivic and temporal structures of each art in The 
Rite is one example of how tfie modernist aestiietic favoring structure over nana* 
tiveas a work's organizing prindple began to shape the development of music in 
the early twentieth century. Stravinsky's own turn from the programmatic to the 
abstract set the stage for his neodassidsm in the 1920s. 



71. Stravinsky, "TheChoieographyStravinsky-Nijinsky." 
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5 The Devil^s Dance: 
Stravinsky's Corporal 
Imagination 

ROGER SHATTUCK 



Rc^er ShattttdCs eonMbuHott to the Sifmposhm consisted of a witty exchange 

of imaginary leltrr'i between Patrick Carlucll. "an a^ing, part-time graduate 
Student" and Lydia Closer, a musicobgy pr<^essorai another university. In 
the c or res p o n dence, the former takes limited issue toith and expands upon an 
article by the latter. The article in question Imrs a striking resemblance to 
]ann Pasler, "Stravin<^h/'^ Visualization of Music: The Choreography for The 
Rite of Spring,' winch appeared in Dance Magazine 55 (1981): 66-69. 
Because Mr. Shattuck's epistdary framework for his striking ideas about 
Stravinsky's physical relation to music seemed a little lighthearted for publica- 
tion in this book, he luts alloavd us to extract several passages from Patrick 
Cartndfs latm ami one from Lydk GbseKs. [EdUor's note] 

PATRICK CARTNELL 

. . . You find something all Stravinsky scholars know perfectly well but have ne- 
glected, and vou make it obvious. The quotes cannot be dismissed. In the Poetics 
of Music, Stravinsky savs it is "not enough to hear music ... it must also be seen" 
{p. 128). I had forgotten the "fleeting vision" and ail the visual imagery that 
StravinsI^ tells us inspired ttie composition of The Rite of Spring. It's wonderful 
the way you demonstrate how Stravinsky participated actively witii Nijinsky to 
vfoak out the original choreography for The Rite along witfi tlie musk. What you 
say about Stravinslqr's insisting on placing the musicians on stage for Histoire du 
scidat and Les Noces could be developed a lot more That's the aspect that caught 
my attention in connection with performance arts. Perhaps you didn't have 
space. How could vou leave out this wonderful quote frdm the Autobiography: "I 
wanted all my instrumental apparatus to be \ isible side by side with the actors or 
dancers, making it, so to speak, a participant in the whole theatrical action ' (p. 
106)? And there's the "eye music" passage from Themes and Episodes that you 
must know. 'To see Balandiine's choreography of the Movements is to hear tfie 
muac with one^s eyes; and this visual hearinghas been a greater revelation to me, 
I think, than to anyone else" (p. 24). I even have two m(»e examples Cor you— the 
importance of two-dimensional Japanese prints for the conception of the Three 
fapanese Lyrics of 1912-1913 and 5. noting choreographic ideas in the manuscript 
score while composing Agon. The visual inspiration was often there, and you 
make us sit up and take notice of it 

82 
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0£ course, someone could question what ttie role of the visual wras is i n 

vocal works like Pribaoutid, Renard, Sympluviu of P<a!ins, Cantata. And there's 
something constricting, incomplete, in any attempt to concentrate the appeal of 
stage works on the visual. The visual image distances and locates our experience 
in space outside us; whereas the auditorv distributes it throughout space and car- 
ries it deep mto our listening mind. Do 1 make myself clear? Still, Stravinsky must 
have had an alert eye, maj^ a oompulstve eye. Now I'm going to try to go be- 
yond you, thanks in great part to what you've shown me. 

One of my sources is Vera Stravinsky's and Robert Graffs Shmrinsky in Pk- 
hires and Documents (SPD), that wonderful, undigested mishmash of informatbn 
on ttie man and his music. I tinally had to buy a copy. After this free-form per- 
formance, I'll wager Craft never tries a sit-<lown biography. He doesn't have to. 
But I'm getting off the subject. 

I'll begin ad homincm. Look at the desc nptuMis ot S. plaving the piano, not in 
concert but in rehearsal or in private. The written record goes back at least to I ke 
Firdrird. In her little memoir on Stravinsky, Karsavina recalls how he played her 
part few her over and over before rdiearsals. "His body seemed to vibrate with his 
own rhytiun; punctuating staccatos with his head, he made the pattern of his mu- 
sic forcibly dear to me, more so ttian ttie counting of bars would have done. 
Rhythm lived in, at times took possession of his body. . . ."He played a two- 
hand reduction oiTfwRite for Diaghilev and Monteux in 1912, a session thatMon- 
teux later described. "Before he got \ er\' far, I was convinced he was raving mad. 
. . . The ven,' walls rest)unded as Stravinsky pounded away, occasionally 
stamping his feet and jumping up and down. ..." {SPD, p. 87) He played with 
equal vehemence at early rehearsals, according to Marie Rambert (SPD, p. 90): 
"Hearing die way his music was being played, Stravin^ blazed up, pushed 
aside the fat German pianist . . . and proceeded to play twice as fast as we had 
been doing arid twice as fast as we could possitdy dance. He stamped his feet on 
the floor and banged his fist on die piano and sang and shouted. . . ."hi 1914, 
Diaghilev took the composer to a meeting in Milan of futurist and bmitist musi- 
cians. According to the sculptor Cangiullo, S. felt far from left out. He "leaped 
from the divan like an exploding bedspring, with a whistle of overjoyed excite- 
ment. At the same time, a rustler rustled. . . . The frenetic composer hurled him- 
self on the piano in an attempt to find that . . . sound" (SPD, p. 657). Elliott Car- 
tel's version of S.'s "dectridty-fUled piano playing" in the ttiirtiesGatdies the 
same effects barely tempered by twenty years. Carter speaks of "the veiy telling 
quality of attadc he gave to piano notes/' of "intensity" and "extraordinary dyna- 
mism" even in the soft passage {SPD, p. 215). There must be scores of sudi de- 
scriptionSi 

Stravinskv was a man of enormous physical energy Do vou know the 1924 
photograph of him ( SPD, p. 298) doing his dailv set of Swedish-German gymnas- 
hcs? A musical psvchoarchaeologist could onstruct all his music from that one 
image. He was always in training, acutely aware of his physical condition. It may 
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be the natural attitude toward Ufe of a midget wtio had become a conductor and a 
star. Ansemiet says somewhere that S.'s morning calisthenics could become 
higihly competitive and relates how the tiny composer tried to wrestle him to ttie 
floor when they went on tour together. Anseimet was a big man. 

I find it much hardt^r to locdto believable account'; of S.'s physical beha\'ior 
while conducting. Apparently in public performance his movements were tairly 
restrained and concentrated. Some observers considered him mechanical. Ac- 
cording to Eric Waiter VViiite in Stravinski/: The Composer and His Works, Toscanini 
was shocked to hear him counting aloud (p. 518). But the best firsthand accounts 
of his rehearsals— by Paul Rosenfeld ( SPD, p. 255), a Vienna journalist ( SPD, p. 
302), Emile Vuillefmoz {SPD, p. 310), and a Belgian critic in 1924 (SPD, p. 325)— 
all emphasize tfie nervous imperious dynamism of his movements. Ifs incred- 
ible. They all use exactly the same verb for him: dance. Rosenfeld's famous article- 
interview is still one of the best. "He commenced singing the words in Russian, 
even danced a little in his pink sweater up on the conductor's stand. . . .Hisarms 
at all times mimed the rhythmic starts and jerks, till one could actually perceive 
where his music came from" (SPD, p. 255). l liat says it all. S. once ridiculed an 
overly demonstrative conductor by comparing the performance to "a belly dance 
seen from behind" ( SPD, p. 382). In his own case, I have a hunch he tried to make 
tfie physical postures of conducting recapitulate and even extend tfie process of 
composition. Here's a 1930 interview. '1 have the impression that oiUy in con- 
ducting his works does a composer feel the fullest blossoming of his tempera- 
ment. To realize the composition that one has conceived gives an incomparable 
pleasure" {SPD. p. 629). Those arc not the words of a man who conducted only 
for the fee and the glon,'. 1 believe his statement— above all for his own case. 

You must see what I'm driving at. I find it even more obvious than your dem- 
onstration about the visual. S. composed with his whole body, not just with his 
enonnous ears and his sharp eyes. (He even said ear and eye get in each other^s 
way. Remember? [SPD, p. 347]) This son of a fiunous opera singer loved amateur 
theatricals before he loved tfie piano. In 1924, he improved on Ramuz's descrip- 
tion of him from "bom conductor" to "bom performer" (InterjifrUe ni) (Letter 
1051). I think it's essential to understand that S.'s music emanates from a whole 
dancing body, his own. Look at the dancing bear in Pcirushka. In one perfor- 
mance, 1 saw the bear lead the whole ensemble. A metaphor for Stravinsky con- 
ducting. 

Now, I haven't really parted company with you. You just didn't go far 
enough with your visual the^. The corporal is right there in tiie same passages 
you quote, but you have to read on. From the AMiography, you quote the sec- 
tion where Stravinsky speaks about die "viston" and the "pictiue" that seemed to 
provide the ttieme of The Rite. A few pages later he r^ers to deckling witti Roerich 
on the "\'isual embodiment" of the episodes (p. 36). You underline visual; I under- 
line body. He's correcting himself. And here's your key quotation. "1 have always 
had a horror of listening to music with my eyes shut, with nottiing for them to do" 
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( AwtoMoign^rfiy, p. 72). But you stopped too soon. In the veiy next sentence, he 
corrects himself again. 'The sight of the gestures and movements of the various 
parts of the body producing the music is fundamentally necessary if it is to be 
grasped in its fullness" {Autobiography, p. 72). Body again, and alvvavs, no? In the 
Pwtic<, where he talks about "seeing" music, he makes it clear that he is referring 
to the physical performance, the gestures of dancers and instrumentalists. 

If s frustrating to discover that S. has said it all. He talked too much and too 
well for our own good. There's nothing left to do but collate. He wrotemy condu- 
sion, and you must know the passage as well as I do. A month after tfie Petntsklat 
premiere, in mid-composition of Vie RUe, he already foresaw his whole career 
and described it in a letter to Rimsky-Korsakov's son. I consider this S/s only true 
manifesto. Eveiy word counts: "I believe that if some Michelangelo were alive 
today — so it occurred to me, looking at the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel — tne 
only thing that his genius would admit and recognize is choreography . ■ . not 
until I had worked in choreography did i realize this, as well as the necessity and 
value of what i am domg." 

In her response. Professor G/rtst^ com'ur< about the corfmal side of 
Stravinsky's itmgimtion and adds tlwt tiie point should be established m the 
mux ifsdf, and not exduswefy from written sources by and about 
diraoinsMy. 

PATRICK CART.NJELL 

. . . I'll pick a piece I know well, Hiiitoirc du iioidat. Let's forget what people have 
said about it — Stravinsky himself, Ramuz, Ansermet, and everyone else — even 
though the original conception based on itinerant tiheater is marvelous, as is the 
way the piece evolved fronn it. The first three measures say everything. A brisk 
comet call to laundi us on a regular walking pulse that will keep coming bade 
The phrasing and the instrumentation in those measures sound both military and 
drcusy — ^like fairgrounds music. It involves a very odd sideslip into the key of G. 
How would you analyze it? I can't. Polyphony? 1 hear it as a physical summons to 
a performance, to start walking, to find some spring and \ er\ c in our bodies. 
Nothing visual here, rather two insistent and coherent Imes directed more to- 
ward bodily movement than toward a tonal center. You must know the section in 
Adomo's PhSosophy of Modem Musk vfhete he works himsdf up to aaaas^nate 
"die sduzokl dispersion of aestitetic functi(His" and tfie "hebephrenia" of H&fonv 
du soldat. What does all that mean? But Adomo still had a sensibility behind his 
crass prejudices and talks about "passages in which the 'melody^ is bypassed, in 
order that it might appear in the actual leading voice — in bodily movement on the 
page" (p. 175-176). That's far from stupid. Stravinsky composes music there to 
galvanize evervone into action. 

Or take the music that forms a complete contrast in the same piece, the two 
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dioialesneartheend. Tomyear, it's the inost successful counterpoint Stiavins^ 

ever wrote, with fermatas held until you think it's all finished and it isn't. The 
slowly revolving harmonies won't allow the tension to drop. They create the feel- 
ing of plenitude, of life complotelv realized, of an almost superhuman condition. 
To me, it's a sustained instrumental gesture, ves, a chorale for all our voices re- 
joicing with arms outstretched and necks straininv;. Personal associations? Per- 
haps. But 1 don't think so. You cannot hear the Great Chorale" without experi- 
encing a vast expan^on of physical space^vtsual perhaps, but above all 
corporal. Of course, he breaks itofiwitfi the devil's dance. 

And diere^s the crux. Do you know about the ending? If s in Ramuz's letters. 
An actor and a dancer alternated in tfie devil's role. In rehearsal, neither one 
could begin to produce the wild, jerky, energetic movements Stravinsky and Ra- 
muz wanted for the last "Triumphal March ' Solution? Stravinsky would do it 
himself. Stra\dnskv on stage as devil dancing to his own music. Ramuz agreed 
enthusiashcally, asked others to encourage the composer, and wrote Stravinsky 
urgently. "Dance that last scene yourself; you'll live it rhythmically and you'll save 
everything." Before conducting offered him an appropriate (and lucrative) outlet, 
Stravinsky showed signs of a Molito syndrome, the desire to write and direct 
perfbnnanoes in whidi he woukl perfonn himself. That little tidbit about S. al- 
most dancing the devil's tdte in Htstonv du sddat sums up his entire corporal 
genius. 

Can you hear the Octet without sensing that S. was thinking not so much in 
terms of sounds as in terms of bodily movement suggested by, reached through 
those sounds I haven't seen the Jerome Robbins choreography; I'm told it's won- 
derfully inventive and witty. After a while, I hear almost everything Stravinsky 
wrote that way — I don't mean foottapping or some kind of routine body lan- 
guage, sudi as ballet can become at its worst. S. composed to reveal the expre&' 
sive resources of the body. TaketheopeningofSympAomescf Wind /nshiin^ A 
6iend of mine calls it "eerie lytic." Yes. But I begin to hear it as another summons 
to action like Histoire — the torso twisted, legs slowly tensing aiul releasing, a con- 
tortion, but not painful. The end of Les Noces takes the opposite posihon. Those 
slow-flowing measures of silence punctuated bv chimed beats spaced out to the 
limits of our capacitv for time perception — Stravinsky wrote an extended, shim- 
mering, precise, perpetual-motion device that leads us out finally onto a plateau 
of (nu% silence — what he would call "ontological time." The piece must be heard 
almost backwards, I think, as cme prolong^ convoluted cadence announced at 
rehearsal number 58 or at least by W and going on and <m like a great amen. The 
insistent pl^rsicatity of tfie muac carries us to an ultimate repose, quietness and 
silence as forms of expression, cahn after tfie storm. 

LYDIAGLASER 

. . . You're right of course. Stra\ insky was a dance musician with a choreo- 
graphic imaginahon. But not exclusively. You know about his near menage a trois 
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in the twenties and thirties. Musically he kept a n^m^ d trente^, or maybe A 

1001. Take Histoirc. It's almost all dances, some of his most inventive. But what 
holds it together? The chorales. All the driving ragtime and tango and marching 
frame the near immobility of the "Great Chorale," which in turn frames and 
guards the secret place, the tabernacle of the composition that keeps its holy em- 
blem. Have you heard the Oubradous recording with French actors reading the 
script? At 3 in the Chorale after that incredibly open and beautiful counterpoint 
and yoke leading, the six instruments hold a fennata on a D diofd widi the sev- 
enth doubled; then Jean Mardiaf s unhurried, worldly wise voice says the words. 
They have to be in Frendi. 

II ne faut pas ajouter a ce qu'on a cc qn'on avait. 
On ne pcul pas etre a la tois> qui on est cl qui on etait. 
II faut savoir choisir. 

On n'a pas le droit de tout avoir. C'esl defendu. 
Un bonheur c'est tout le bonheur, deux, c'est comme 
s'ib n'existaient ^us. 

You cannot add to what you now have what you once had. 

You cannot be both what you are and what you were. 
You must know how to choose. 

No one has the right to have eveiy thing. That's forbidden. 
One happiness is all happiness. Two— that cancds eveiy- 
thingout 

As I see it, hear it, Stravinsky wrote Histoire to house those words. They deserve 
it. He felt them deeply, personally. The "Great Chorale" corresponds to the pure 
time sequence at the end of Les Noces. 

Still, neitfier of us can generalize from these examples. Stravinslqrhadnoone 
ovennding preoccupation. The quotations v^i t confusing. "What survives every 
change of system is melody " Other times his chief concern seems to be note- 
against-note counterpoint. A critic would not be wrong to claim that no 
twentieth-centur}' composer has been so single-mindediv devoted to extending 
the rhythmic resources ot our musical language. Or that Stravinsky composed 
most consistently and brilliantly on syllables, words reduced to nonsense noises 
in five languages. You say the body and choreography. Yes— and more. 

Lydiii Gla^erf^oes on to icortder if Patrick Cartnell's /!i//'ii//irsi5 doestt't a\iply 
primarily to Stravinsky's preserial musk, thus slighting some of his greatest 

PATRICK CARTNIELL 

. . . Yesterday I reread by "chance" Craft's journal notes for 31 March 1948 ( SPD, 
p. 399). He contrasts a physically disheveled .'\uden little interested in his meal 
with the slightly dandified Stravinsky sa\ onng his Chateaubriand and his glass 
of Chateau Margaux. Then this sentence. "While with Auden the senses seemed 
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to be of n^iUgible importance, with Stravinslgf the affective feiculties weie virtual 
instruments of tfioug|it." May I rest my case? The contrast is too neat, probaUy. 
But ifs anotiier version of what I've been trying to say about the physicality, the 
corporal side of 5tra\nnsky's music For me, his proserial compositions — this will 
sound pretentious and literar}', but here goes — his preserial compositions accom- 
plish a reassociation of sensibility, favor the thinking bodv, the choreographic 
imagination, have the order and sense oi limits that allow reason and feeling to 
fuse. T. S. Eliot kept talking about this fusion and our lack of it today. He deplored 
our "dissociation of sensibility." In poetry, we want all feeling, no conceptual 
ttiought. Hasn't the oppo^te happened in twentieth-centuiy music? If s becom- 
ing imm cerebral tfian onpoial. b ttuit a [nejadiGed o|^ 
are neoprimitive composers around like Crumb and Berio. But even a popular 
composer like Glass, with all his endless repetitions and variations, strikes me as 
t)asically cerebral. He's working out a concept of music, an extended set of intel- 
lectual patterns, not gi\'ing us the discoveries of a wonderfully sensitive ear or 
body. Perhaps the quality' of S.'s mu.sic that unifies the intelk'ctual and the sensu- 
ous exists also in his later compositions, and I just don't hear it. I don't dislike 
those works. I just find ttiem wanting or remote. 
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DAVID HOCKNEY 



David H(Kkney designed ■>ets and costumes for the / 974- 1, 975 Glyndebourne 
production ('^ The Rake's Prui^ress and the 1981 Wir York Metroix^litan 
Opera production of The Kite ol Spring, The Nigl\tingale, and Oedipus 
Rex. These remarks are excerpted from the loft, iOustvkd toUk slides, ttat he 
delivered at the International Straiinsky Stfmpomm. Fhobagraphsoppecarby 
courtesy of tite artist. [Editor' s notel 

. . . WhatI]ikedabouttheprogramof77ieRffecfSptn^,77ie^^ 

pus Rex at the Metropolitan Opera was how you went from Stravinsky's most ki- 
netic to his most static work for the stage — seemingly from birth and awareness to 

self-knowledge and death. We conceived it as one total piece of theater. Slowly 
the sets come toward you. When we get to Oedipus, the whole Ihtviter is the set. 
The obvious connection between tlie works was the circle we used, which was 
ritualistic. It appears in them all. 



The Rite of Spring 



The Rite (Plate 6. 1) uses a disc that we lit up and whose color we could change. 
The color somehow seemed easy because the music suggests it almost straighta- 
way. Having listened to ttie musk over and over again, I was taying to find som^ 
color or visual equivalent for it. When I first began listening very hard to The Rite, 

the colors seemed strong — I kept thinking of oranges and strong contrasts. But 
the longer and longer I listened and the more I tried differmt tlungs, I concluded 

that a great deal of the music is impressionistic in a wav, ver\' subtle. So I made 
about t\vent\'-seven versions ot that disc with dittoront colors on thom. 1 had a 
light box in London on a kind of remote control, and I would play the music over 
and over, changing bits of color with it for the different sections of the music. The 
music seemed to be about something changing visually, going frcnn one tiling to 
anottier, and about an awareness of the force that chaises this landscape in front 
of your eyes. 

89 
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The Nightingale 



I think of The Nightingale (Plate 6.2) as a theater piece — it's magical and in con- 
cert would lose a great deal. I read the original Hans Christian Andersen piece, 
then listened to the music, which renninded me of glazes, transparencies, and 
porodain-^tiie wi^ the Chinese would put thdr 

look. So I went to the Victoria and Albert Museum in London and photographed 
two vases and created most of the design from ttiese. 

Plate 6.2 shows the Litde Cook leading the chamberlain and bonze into the 
forest looking for the Nightingale. I drew the mountains from pictures I had seen 
on the Chinese vases. Yet when I'd finished the design but before we did it on the 
stage, I actually went to China on a visit with Stephen Spender and found that the 
Kui Lin Mountains looked exactly like that. It was a wonderful landscape that 
looked as though children had draw n it. The sets are just pamted drops with blue 
light on them, which makes the color much more vivid. Everything is blue and 
white until the Japanese arrive. 

The chorus had masks, in The R^, there were masks all around tiie bade of 
thedisc, and in 77ieNigi^'n|ga2^,ttuTC are masks stiU around. The 
carried masks above them, so you're really looking at the masks all the time. 
Everybody but the Fisherman, the Cook, and the Nightingale, who have painted 
^oes, wears a mask. Oedipus is also about masks. 



Oedipus Rex 



Oedipus (Plate 6.3) begins in the same way, with a circle and the airtain going 
through the space on stage. This time the outside of the proscenium is used, 
which is why we had it photographed this way. 1 he red was because of the the- 
ater itself. I thought of the Greek theater in which what you sat looking at looked 
die same as ttie place where you sat (you were sitting on stone). There's no real 
ilhiskHi. Because since you can't alter the Metropolitan Opera, 3^ accept what is 
in tfie seats, ttie color oi ttie carpets, tfie Uadc, ttie gcdd, and simply extend it 
round and onto die stage. SudderUy, ii\stead of ignoring the proscenium, you are 
forced to look at it or consider it, which gives you a different aspect of the theater. 

In Plate 6.3, it is clear that we had raised the orchestra three or four feet, for I 
wanted the orchestra always to be visible. At the front, there is a glass panel so 
that even the people in the stalls could see the orchestra. We wanted it to be part 
of the actual picture you were looking at. With the chorus and the main characters 
in black ties, the orchestra as well in black, and the minks in the audience, it 
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meant that wherever you sat in the theater, in a sense the picture began with the 

person in front of you. 

Originally, there were going to be lit masks above the heads of the chorus — 
just a simple version of the Greek tragic mask— but we had to take them out be- 
cause the platform had to be lower. James Levine said he couldn't see the soloists 
unless they were ri^t in front of that platform, and they didn't like walking u p 
diere--diou^t it was too hi^. So we had to take tfie masks away. This seemed 
to me to alter the design consklerably. 

Oedipus Rex was the simplest set of all. There was hardly anything there— I 
think it w as the cheapest set the Met ever did It's really just die middle cohimn 
painted w ith the same bronze as the outside of the proscenium. We simply pro- 
jected light onto them so that vou'd get a brighter gold and a dull gold and con- 
nect the two. In this vvav, your sense ot space in the theater would be altered and 
you would no longer ignore the sides and concentrate only on everything m the 
mkldle of the space. It was just making you aware of where you were. The illu- 
skm in The Nightingale has disappeared. 



The Rake's Progress 



My first set design for a Stravinsky work, die Glyndeboume production of 
Vie Rate's Progress (Plate 6.4), was only dte second theater piece I'd ever done. 
Something I didn't know then was that lighting painted sets is very different from 
lighting anything three-dimensional. If you light something three-dimensional, 

you can create all the effects. For something at night, vou simply dim the lights. If 
you are painting pictorial ideas on sets, you have to light them differently. You 
have to paint the shadows if you want shadows; you have to paint the night; you 
have to paint the day. 
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7 Harmonic Syntax and 
Voice Leading in 
Stravinsky's Early Music 

ALLEN FORTE 



STRAVINSKY'S use of hannony in the woilcs of 190B-1914, begtiming with The 

Nightingale [Le rossignol], is still incompletely understood, both with respect to 
the individual works of the period (with the possible exception of The Rite of 
Spring, which has been studied extensively) and with respect to Stravinsky's sub- 
sequent compositions, notably the remarkable works of the immediate postwar 
period, of which Si/niphonics of Wind Inbtmtnent<. (1920) is a landmark and Sym- 
phony of Psalms (1930), an apex. Moreover, the traditional concept of xoice lead- 
ing, whidi undergoes significant metamorphosis in Stravinsky's music from 1908 
onward, has not been fuUy explicated. In its most general form, voice leading is 
basic to the temporal succession of musical co m ponents, both as it pertains to 
vertical harmonies — ^narrowly conceived as "harmony" in the textbook sense — 
and also as it determines melodic configurations. In this chapter, I explore these 
notions with reference to a standard technical vocabulary (pitch-class set theory) 
and attempt to elucidate certain apparently unusualas well as specifically norma- 
tive procedures in Stravinsky's early music. 

Basic Definitions 



The term "harmonic syntax" designates both the elements of the harmonic vo- 
cabulary that characterize Stravinsky's early music and the way those elements 
ate cnhlMned to foim mu^cal configurations. **Vcice leading" refers to the way 
the harmonic elements are connected, to how one component proceeds to the 
next, hence is dose to the traditional meaning of that term. 

Analytical Approach 

Intersections with the writings of Arthur Beiger, Pieter van den Toom, and Jo- 
sef^ Straus are inevitable because theirs are major studies dealing with ttie sub- 

95 
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jectof this chapter.' I will not attempt to document those intersections but mei^ 
State that I am familiar with Straus's excellent dissertation and have long been an 
admirer of van den 1 oom's expert and insightful writings on Stra\nnsky. I count 
mvself among the serious students of Stravinsk/s music who are indebted to 
Berger's path-breaking article. 

n^is chapter stems pnmariiy from my own theoretical work and the analyti- 
ca\ approach derived from it, which difier in several basic respects from the orien- 
tations of Beiger and van den Toom.^ I take as bask analytical objects in 
Stravindgr's music its unordered pitch-class sets, but Berger and van den Toom 
regard the ordered set as primary. 

By often revealing significant relations that would otherwise be overlooked, 
the unordered set approach offers significant advantages to the analyst and solu- 
tions to passages that are often regarded as anomalous. As one example of this, 
the set underlying the so-called Petrushka chord also determines other pitch con- 
figurations throughout the ballet, not only in the scene in Petrushka' s room as the 
famous ordered "bitonal" juxtaposition of "C major" and "Fjl major. 



Pitch-Qass Set Names 



An understanding of pitdi-daas set names (set names lor short) and a few other 
basic matters will fedlitate oomprdiension of the discussion ttiat fdknvs.* Eveiy 
collection (set) ol pitches tfut can be formed in the twelve-note system can be 
designated by a name that consists of a number that specifies the number of notes 
in the set, followed by a hyphen, followed by another number that specifies the 
position of that set on a master list,'' If the positional number is preceded by the 
letter Z, the set has a twin with the same inter\'al-content. In the case of hexa- 
chords, such twins are also complements of each other. Indeed, the complement 
relation is so important and so amply represented in Stravmsky's music that a 



1. See Arthur Berger, ''Problems ofPftchOriganization in Stravinsky,'' Perspect i ves of New Musk 2, 

no 1 (1%."^); 11—42; Pieter van den Toorn, "Some Characteristics of Stravmsky's Diatonic Music," 
Perspectives of New Music 14, no. 1 (1975): 104-38; 15, no. 2 (1977): 58-95, and The Music of Igor 
Stmrittshf (New Haven, 1983); and )oseph Stfaus, "A Theory of Harmony and Voice Leading In 
the Music of Igor Stravinsky," Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1981. 

2. Allen Forte, "A Theoiy of Set Complexes for Music," lounuU of Musk Theory 8, no. 2 (1964):136- 
83, 71k Sfntffitrv of AloiMl Music (New Hiv«w 1973), and TheHamomcOrganaationi^TheRUeef 
Spring (New Haven, 1978). 

3. Nothing here is intended to suggest the composer himselfwasanalytiod or theoretical Of 
would have subscribed tu one or another point of view. 

4. See Forte, Shvcturei^MomU Music. 

5. Set names aie pfefeiaMe to prime form numerical notation because the name is general, apply- 
ing to any pitch form of the set. 
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simple explanation is required here: tfie complement of a pitdt-dass set consists, 

in the literal sense, of all the notes remainiiig in the twelve-note chromatic that are 
not in that set. In addition, complements may be inverted or transposed so that 
they are not necossarilv "literal" complements — a significant extension of the 
concept of complementation." 



Repertory to Be Discussed 



The music to be discussed spans the period from 1908 through 1914, beginning 
with act 1 of The Nightm^alc and ending with the third of Three Pieces for String 
Quartet/ a spedal composition in Stravinsky's oeuvre for a number of reasons. I 
pay particular attention to The Firdrird because it has been somewhat neglected in 
tfie tedmical literature. However, I draw only two ecamples from The Rite of 
Spring, a work diat has been studied extensively. 

I do not include all the music in this period. For example, 7^ Poems of Bd- 
mont of 1911 and Three Japanese Lyrics of 1912-1913 are omitted. This music often 
does not relate to what became the main thrust of the music of the postwar pe- 
riod, the truly modem music, of which Si/mplwnies ofWhid Instruments is surely the 
prime exemplar. 1 choso to exclude the music composed before The Nightingale, 
act 1, in order to isolate a consistent and homogeneous repertor)'. Isolated pas- 
sages in ttie earlier music, however, exhibit diasacteristics of the later repertory. 
Forinstanoe, rehearsal number9 of Fweworlcs, Opus 4, has a passage based upon a 
regular succession of transpontionally related forms of set 7-32, a favored har> 
mony later to return in The RUe and elsewhere. As a later example, 92 in Les Mm 
contains long strings of set 4-27. In both cases, the parallel voice leadings may be 
regarded as simple manifestations of a general idea that takes on great signifi- 
cance in Stravinsky's early music: the replication ot pitch-dass sets. 



Master Octads 



Before proceeding to the musical examples, one general observation on harmonic 
syntax in Stravinsk)' s music is required. In all the large works from 1908 onward, 
a small number of referential octads is operative. These master octads govern har- 
monic constellations tihat comprise pttdi-dass sets of seven, six, five, and four 



6. txcept tor the Z-hexachords, the positional number in the set name is the same tor both mem- 
bers of a complement-ielated pair. Thus, 4-28 is the oomj^ement of 8-^, 5-31 is the oompleinent 
of 7-31, and so on. 
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elements. As will be evident in tfte musical examples, ietiadiofds are especially 
important in Stravind^s music, and it is not accidental that some of the most 
prominent of these arecomplementsof the master octads. Throughout this reper- 
tory are multiple occurrences of 4-12, 4-715 (and its twin, 4-Z29), 4-18, 4-23 
(which is ihe complement of the master diatonic octad), 4-27, and finally, 4-28 
(the complement of the so-called octatonic collection).' As but two instances of 
the large octads in Stravinsky's works, I dte the music at 98 + 2 in Petrushka (Pe- 
trushka's room), which is based upon set 8-Z15, and measure 42 of Zvezddiki 
(The king of tfie stars], which presents 8-27. (See footnote 15.) Recognizing tfie 
occurrences of ttiese master octads in Stravinsky's musk is important because 
mudi of its harmonic syntax cannot be referred exdu^vdy to the diatimic collec- 
tion 8-23 or to the octatonic collection 8-28. 



Key to Fitdi-Oara Sets in Musical Examples 



Table 7.1 provides an overview of the harmonic constituents I shall discuss. The 
key is set up in columns, with the leftmost one living the setname. To the right of 
each set name is the prime form (a basic referential form to which any manifesta- 
tion of the set can be reduced), first in chrt)matic numerical notation, with 0 fixed 
on C, and then in ordmar)' letter-name notation. Most of the sets are provided 
wldt a comment or two. For example, set 4-17 is tx>di diatonic (ttiat is, within the 
orint of 8-23) and octatonic (within ttie orbit of 8-28).*^ It is also qrmmetric inver- 
sicm does not produce a form of the set distinct firom one of its unordered transp^ 
sitkms. 

The key may be regarded as a partial list of the composer's harmonic vocabu- 
lary, one that contains many of the most prominent elements of his early music. 
For example, 5-31 and 5-32 are to be found throughout The Rite, while the hexa- 
chords listed in the key include five of the six hexachords of the octatonic set &-28. 



The Musical Evidence 



We now proceed to a consideration of major aspects of harmonic syntax and voice 
leading in Stravinsky's early works as they appear in representatwe segments of 



7. See Forte Hamiiniir Ort^a^nziTf rem, examples 13(M1 for dispfa^ of the intersec^^ 
plexes with these master octads. 

8. The term "diatonic^ is not c owteiwive widi "fuMMl." It is used infonnaBy, m the meaning 
ascribed to it bv van den Toom (seen. 1) to tefertodiatonkcollectkms, one instance ofwhidiis 

the scale of tonal music. 
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Tabltr.l. Kiytonisti^lMtMinlliMlMlEniiiplM 

Set Name Prime Form (numerals) Prime Form (letters) Comment 



4-3 


0 1 


3 4 




C 


Cil 


Di 


E 








Symmetric, octatonic 


4-5 


0 1 


2 6 




c 


CD 


D 


F| 










4-7 


0 1 


4 5 




c 


Cjt 


E 


F 








Symmetric 


A-B 


0 1 


5 6 




c 


c* 


F 


F| 








Symmetric 


4-10 


0 2 


3 5 




c 


D 


EV 


F 








Symmetric: octatonic 


4-11 


0 1 


3 5 




c 


ov 


EV 


F 








Diatonic 


4-12 


0 2 


3 6 




c 


0 


EV 


F| 








Octatonic 


4-13 


0 1 


3 6 




c 


DV 


E\f 


F| 








Diatonic: octaU>nic 


4-Z15 


0 1 


4 6 




c 


en 


E 


Fjl 








Diatonic: octatonic 


4-16 


0 1 


5 7 




c 


CI 


F 


G 










4-17 


0 3 


4 7 




c 


El« 


E 


G 








Diatonic, octatonic, symmetric 


4-18 


0 1 


4 7 




c 


Cjt 


E 


G 








Diatonic, octatonic 


4-19 


0 1 


4 8 




c 


ci 


E 


G| 








Classic atonal set 


4-21 


0 2 


4 6 




c 


D 


E 


F| 








Diatonic: whole tone: symmetric 


4-22 


0 2 


4 7 




c 


D 


E 


G 








Diatonic 


4-23 


0 2 


5 7 




c 


D 


F 


G 








Diatonic: symmetric 


4-24 


0 2 


4 8 




c 


0 


E 


Gl 








Whole lone 


4-25 


0 2 


6 8 




c 


D 


Fji 


01 








Octatonic; whole tone: symmetric 


4-26 


0 3 


5 8 




c 


Ei^ 


F 


a!. 








Diatonic, octatonic; symmetric 


4-27 


0 2 


5 8 




c 


D 


F 


A". 








Dl^ito^Ic, octatonic 


4-28 


0 3 


6 9 




c 


Ft- 


F!l 


A 








Octatonic, synnmetric 


4-Z29 


0 1 


3 7 




c 


C? 


Dt! 


G 








Diatonic; octatonic 


5-16 


0 1 


3 4 7 




c 


en 


DI 


E 


G 






Octatonic 


5-^18 


0 1 


4 5 7 




c 


CI 


E 


F 


G 








5-22 


0 1 


4 7 8 




c 


CI 


E 


G 


AV 








S-31 


0 1 


3 6 9 




c 


CI 


DI 


F| 


A 






Octatonic 


5-32 


0 1 


4 6 9 




c 


ct 


F 


F|f 


A 






Diatonic; octatonic 


6-213 


0 1 


3 4 6 7 




c 


cm 


Di 


F 


Fl 


G 




Octatonic; symmetric 


6-27 


0 1 


3 4 6 9 




c 


en 


Dt 


E 


F| 


A 




Octatonic 


6 Z28 


0 1 


3 5 6 9 




c 


ct 


Dt 


F 


F| 


A 




Complement ot 6-Z49, symmetric 


6-Z29 


0 1 


3 6 8 9 




c 


Cjt 


Dt 


F| 


Gl 


A 




Complement of 6-Z50; symmetric 


&-30 


0 1 


3 6 7 9 




c 


CI 


01 


F| 


G 


A 




Octatonic; "Petruahka" 


6-33 


0 2 


3 5 7 9 




c 


D 


EV 


F 


G 


A 




Diatonic 


6-34 


0 1 


3 6 7 9 




c 


CI 


& 


F 


G 


A 




Scriabin's Mystic Chord 


6-249 


0 1 


3 4 7 9 




c 


CI 


DI 


E 


G 


A 




Octatonic: symmetric 


6-Z50 


0 1 


4 6 7 9 




c 


CI 


E 


Ft 


G 


A 




Octatonic; symmetric 


7-22 


0 1 


2 5 6 8 


9 


c 


Cjt 


D 


F 


F| 


G» 


A 




7-31 


0 1 


3 4 6 7 


9 


c 


Cj» 


Djt 


F 


Ft 


G 


A 


Octatonic 


8-23 


0 1 


2 3 5 7 


8 10 


c 


CIS 


D 


D» 


F 


G 


Gl Bt 


Master diatonic set 


8-28 


0 1 


3 4 6 7 


9 10 


c 


CtJ 


DI 


E 


F| 


G 


A & 


Master octatonic set 
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musk from ttiat pefiod. In order to gain a certain chronological perspective, let us 
first consider a seginent of one of the masterworks of a later period. 

The famous E-minor triad, the musical emblem of the Symphony of Psalms, is 
followed by arpeggiated forms of two sonorities of t\'pe 4-27 (shown at the right 
of Example 7.1, under letter a). However, there is more to the music here. As 



M. Symphony of Pse^{^9a0). "Introduction' 





continued 
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tiampttJA. continued 

4-3 




7-31 



Beiger showS/ Ihe boundaiy pitches of tiie configuration form set 4-3, beamed in 
the example and diq;>]ayed in close formation under letter b.^ Craft described this 
set as among "eleven notations" in the sketches for the work. An equally impor- 
tant component is the dyad D-F within the arpeggiation configuration. This is the 
stepwise continuation of the inner parts of the E-minor triad, with which it forms 
set 4-10, as shown at b. Subsequently, as shown at d, 4-10 becomes a primary 
feature of the upper voice mdody, in counterpoint with 4-27. Thus, although it 
originates as a somewhat concealed stnicture of a voice-leading nature, set 4-10 
later comes to tiie surface to play a major role." Similariy, 4-3, embedded in die 



9. Berger, "Problems of Pitch Organization," p. 33. 

10. Vera Stravinsky and Robert Craft, Straxnnshf in Pictuns and Documents (New York, 1978), p. 
296. 

11. Pitch-class set 4-11, together with 4- 10, is as ubiquifaius in Stiavinsky'smusicasaie major 
and minor triads in ttie music of Mozart. 
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wpeggiations of set 4-27 in m. 2-3, suifaoes in m. 26 to contr^ 
figure shown at e. Notice that both 4-3 and 4-27 occur in two planes here: in the 
separate lines of the horizontal plane and as a result of the juxtaposed dyads in 
the vertical plane, bracketed in the example. The other component of the music 
here, the dyad E-F in the descant, refers directly to set 4-10, shown at b. And the 
entire segment of music expresses the octatonic heptad 7-31, which was also 
manifested in the very opeiung music shown at a and b. 

From this highly organized music of a later pexiod we can condude that (1) 
mdodic sinictuie is clofidy assodated widt voice leading and (2) tignificant 
monic oompcxnents (pitdi-dass sets) may exist just bdow die mote obvious sur> 
face features of the music. 

Still another small example, this time from The Rite, supports the latter point 
concerning voice leading and melodic structure. The music at 86 (Example 7.2) 
appears in the sketchbook in the form shown in Fxample 7.3: as a single melodic 
line.'- Thus, the biplanar voice-leading pattern of the final music (Example 7.2) 
originated in what appears to be a single musical dimension. 

Also of relevance to the topic at hand is the "passing note" G in the letter- 
name graph below Example 7.2, drded to elicit special attention. This melodic 
note competes the fundamental tetiachord 4-3 in the lower voice while it fbnns 
an additional 4-3 shape with die upper voice. At c is displayed the voice-leading 
succession of chords 4-13 and 4-24 formed by the stepwise ascent C^-C in the 
descant against the stepwise descent F-F(> in the lower voice, while the dyad A^- 
remains fixed as a fulcrum. In terms of harmonic syntax, then, the passage is 
based upon 4-13 and 4-24 , shown at c, while a secondary dimension is created by 
the two intersecting forms ot 4-3, shown at b. 




(b) 

Bb cb Bb C 
Ab F Ab Fb 



(c) 



Bb 



cb 



Ab© 



T 



Ab Fb 



4-3 



4-3 IT3) 



Cb 
Bir 

F 



C 

Ab 

Fb 



4-13 4-24 



12. Igpr Stravinsky, The Rite of Spring: Sketches 1911-1913 (London, 1969), p. 62. 
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Enmpit 7h9 Rite of Spring SkeMm: 1911 -1913, Q.eZ: Music at 16 




Consideration of these initial examples leads one to wonder where and when 

thp<^o highly refined and plegant 'Structures originate. They first become a consis- 
tent part of Stravinsky's music around 1908, in the music to act 1 of The Nightin- 
gale. 

The beginning of Tlw Nightingale has been compared to the opening music of 
Debuss/s Nuagct', and there is, indeed, a resemUanoe. Just below the suifeoe, 
however, tiie fflmilaxity vanishes. As in Nw^fiS, ttie descant of The Nightingales 
opening is organized in tetrachords, ttie first of whidi is ttie diatonic tetrachord 

4-11 (as in Nuages), followed by 4-13. These are shown in the letter-name graph 
below Example 7.4, which here and in all the musical illustrations corresponds to 
the music notation at the top of the example. An "unordered" inversion of 4-11 
then unfolds in the descant of m. 3-6, answering the form of that same set at the 

opening. 

More interesting is the harmonic succession created by the pairs of eighth- 
notes in both voices. This is indicated by die set names attadied to the bfackets 
bdow the letter-name graph. Set 4-22 is repeated, as is set 4-19. However, unlike 
set 4-22, 4-19 is not repeated in die same plane. The first form of 4-19 combines 
dyads in upper and lower voices; the second is die "melodic" configuratkm AV- 
C-G-C-E, bracketed and labeled in the example. Set 4-7 is also repeated, but in 
the second phrase, which begins in m. 5, where it interlocks with 4-3 as well as 
with another form of itself. Syntactic structures of this type are voluminously rep- 
resented in Stravinsky's music of this period. 

Still another aspect of the structure of this opening music of The Ni;^htingale is 
depicted in the small figure in letter-name notation at the lower right of Example 
7.4. Thefe die repeated dyad C-F forms a separate stratum, allowing the counter* 
point of 4-12 and 4-10 to shine dirough, as indicated by die drded and beamed 
notes, in diis way, the voice-leading pattern creates new and ^gnificant mdodic 
structures, again suggesting die strong connection between voice leading and 
melody. 



Pitdi-Class Set Leitmotivs 



A far less intricate musical situation, yet one that has far-reaching implications for 
understanding Stravinsk/s early music, exists at the beginning of The Firdrird, 
Example 7.5 illustrates. 
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TTwAt^ADtnga/s (1906-191 4). "Introduction" 

Ljrjhetlo(J> = 92) 



Haiio 





4-11 



4-19 



4-13 



4-11 



m.1 



Z 



C Bb C Ab C7 G C 



E F 



/ 4-10 / 

; G Bb| AM 



F Gb F E F F Db C Eb D E 

I y I < ^ I I y ^ I y I I ^ I I y I 

4-16 4-19 4-22 4-7 4-22 4-24 

m.5 



4-11 



G 


Ab 


G 


Ab F 


Gb G 


Ab 


G 


Gb 


..F 


Fb 


Eb 


E F^ 


, ^F 


Fb 


Eb 


D 



F 
F. 



Gb 



7 



4-3 4-7 



7^ 

4-7 4-7 



4-12 



(§~c C C (4) 

( G^ F (e) F F 



4-10 
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TheRrabMl^WO). "Introduction": m. 1 
r>-i(W) 




5-Z18 



m.1 



.Ab Fb Eb Dj .F G Ab Fb , Eb D F G Ab Fb ,Ab F A D, 



7 



4-5 (Firabird) 



Y 

4-3 



4-18 




4-12 (Tsarevitch) 



In The Firebird, as well as in the other ballets of the pericul , one must recognize 
the existence and operation of pitch-class set leitmotivs: pUch-class sets that have 
fixed associations with personae in the artwork. One of the main leitmotivs in this 
composition is gn en right at the outset, the pitch-class set 4-5, which is asso- 
ciated throughout the work with the Firebird. Other sets of importance to tfw mu- 
sic are also incorporated in die opening passage and marked in Example 7.5: sets 
4-3, 4-18« and 5-Z18. Concealed by distributkm among noncontiguous notes is 
set 4-12, which is very prominent in The Fwdrird and is the pitdi<lass set leitmotiv 
of Ivan Tsarevitch, the protagonist of the ballet. 

In the music that begins at m, 10 (Example 7.6), the set 4-12, embedded in the 
opening music, emerges to become the main component of the canonic pas- 
sage. ^-^ 

Inversionally related torms of 4-12 create the basic syntax of the passage, 
with 4-25 recuiring regularly as a vertkal. The latter set is the main leitmotiv of 
Kastchei, the Immortal. Presented in tfie linear dimenskm is set 4-23, also asso- 
ciated witti tfuit persona. Thus, the musk unfolds in distinct but interacting 



13. A traditional double canon: descant-bass, alto-tenor. 
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4-12 



planes: the interldckini; -4-12 formations (which may be called "lateral" sets), the 
forms of 4-25, vvhicii punctuate the progression at regular inter\'als, and the lin- 
ear formations, which express the diatonic tetrachord 4-23. Each set has a leit- 
motivic function in The FireUrd, and voice leading here may be understood as the 
medium through which these distinct musical elements interact coherently and 
cohesively by creating multiple replicas of the same set types. Ramifications of 
this idea will be pursued in connection witti the examples ttiat follow. 

Multiple interlocking forms of the same set may also occur in a single dimen- 
sion, as indicated in the analysis below Example 7.7. There "prime" and "in- 
verted" forms of the Firebird leitmotiv 4-5 interlock, with the common pitch 
classes between each pair, (A) and E'', forming a dyadic axis over the span of 
the entire passage. Thus, the choice of transposition level (with or without inver- 
sion) seems to be motivated by a concern for preserving a specific pttch-dass axis 
interval, the tritone A-Et . What this means in terms of the entire work cannot be 
discussed here; suffice it to say that many passages exhibit these axial diaracteris- 
tics. 
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'.7. The Flfeblra 0910). "Capture of the Firebird": 22 + 3 

Vi«»airi(J-«9) 





n r 



G Ab @ Db (Eb) Ebb Db 0 Bb B E F @ Ab G (tb)@) ob (g) Ebb ob (a) 
I 1 I I I I I I 



Example 7.8 provides an opportunity to deal witti certain notational matters 

in Stravinsky's music as they relate to structure. In particular, the moving upper 
parts (alKtve the pedal E'') consist of major triads from 91 to 92. However, these 
components are merely subcomponents of larger pitch-class sets that are more 
important to the syntax here. A correct parsing shows that the "triads" group in 
pairs or quadruples to form the sets indicated on the letter-name graph: 6-30, 
8-Z29, 6-n30 again, and 6-27. Here both 6-33 and 6-30 refer to the master 
odad 8-Z29. This set, which consists of the third and fourth pairs of "triads/' has 
the same pitch-class content as the entire upper voice from 91 to 92. The final 
chofd, 6-27, is one of tiie six hexadiords of 8-28, and its occurrence here repre- 
sents a referential shift to that odad. 
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TheFirabirdiWO), "Sunrise": 91 




4^23 



4-12 



4-21 



4-13 



8-Z29- 



f\ Gb 


c\ A 


c eU 


lEb F 


A cb 
1 ■ 1 





5-31 



— T 

4-18 



A Bb Cir C Eb P FH Eb D Ff A, C D Eb 
GFGGbACbCC 
Gb A 



Eb C Eb Eb F Gb A A 

-' ' ■ — ' 1 



6-30 



6-33 



7 



6-27 
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BnmptoTA corainued 



92 + 1 

4-13 

m — _. I — n 



Bb cb Ab F Eb 



■13 



Eb 

D 

Ab 



— T 

e-Z29 



6-30 



92 y 99 



+ 2 



0 F< A C Ub) G B D F mb) C t G Bb Uib) 




4-23 



Such shifts are an important part of the harmonic syntax of Stravinsky's early 
music. For instance, at important junctures in the music, there often occurs a shift 
from the octatonic or other master octad to the diatonic octad 8-23. This may coin- 
cide with a major articulation in form. An example is the final motion of Sympho- 
nies of Wind Instruments, which, in its diatonicism, offers a marked contrast to the 
piecsding octatonic music of tfie chorale. Still another instance is the mu^ at 37 
in the first movement of Symphony of Psidm, the oboe solo, whidi presents a com- 
plete statement of set 8-23. 

At 92 in Example 7.8, the tetrachord 4-18 from the opening music (recall Ex- 
ample 7.5) unfolds within set 5^1, which is octatoruc. In the next measure 
(92 + 2), the upper voice configuration expresses 4-13, another prominent tetra- 
chord in The t-'ircbird. and is accompanied by a different form of the same set, to 
which it relates as an m\ ersion. As indicated in the example, the two forms of 't- 
is sum to hexachord 6-2129. i o understand the syntax here, one must know that 
6-Z29isthec(nnpIanentof6-^0, whk^ occurs just before 92 and xeferences the 
octatonic set, 8-28. Set 6-Z29 and other complements of subsets of 8-28 not in 8- 
28 may be termed octatonic by complement-extension. 

Beg;inning at 92 (lower tight part of the analysis in Example 7.8), ti\e melodic 
flgures express a beautiful linking of octatonic and diatonic structures: ttie indi- 
vidual figures form 5-31 (octatonic), as indicated on the letter-name graph, while 
the headnotes that are created by the fifth-transpositions form 4-23 (diatonic). 

Finally, in connection with Hxample 7.8, the lelrachordal components are 
leitmotivic, as marked at 91 on the upper right portion of the letter-name graph. 
Sets 4-12 and 4-13 are associated with Tsarevitch; 4-23 and 4-21 reier to Kaslchei. 
Thus, ttie passage is a musical depiction of the opposing forces in die ballet. 

Anafysisolthemusicat96 + 1 shows how the composer creates new music 
in the most elegant way from pitch-dass set leitmotivs. Pitch-class set 4-5, the 
Firebird motiv, may be viewed as a combination of a chromatic trichord and a 
dyad tliat forms a "major third." Here Stravinsky uses the diromatic trichord of 
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Ekuiipte7.9. The Firebird (^9^0). Fairy Carillon." "Appearance of the Monster-Quardians of 
Kastchei " "Capture of Ivan Tsarevitch": 98 -f 1 



ISI 





















to a 






^^^^ 

etc 




i 






+ 1 




b)E©(G)G|(A)G G|a(b) 
;G Ftf G fH. F .b' Bb, A Eb .D C){. .£b D. Cj| G 



K I L. 



4-8 



4-8 

4-21 4-21 



4-8 4-8 



4-21 



4-5 to create a new set, 4-8, as shown in the analysis below Hxample 7.9. In this 
way, set 4-8, which becomes the leitmotiv of the Monster-Guardians, is derived 
from the musk of tiie Firebird, one of seveial tiansfi^^ 
sic of the ballet. 

Set4^/ ttieFirdrixd motiv, is also present, however, in die lower strand of 
the voice leading: G-FK-F-B; B-B^-A-E^ Ar-E^-D-Cf; and E^-D-CM3-^ suc- 
cession of ordered forms of the set. 
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4-17 4-28 4-26 4-28 4 17 4 12 

I ., ^ \ I ^ \ I \ I ^ I ^ ^ I ^ ' 

6-Z13-»0|| BOACGIbACBDC 

f| o| f| oN Fjl oil fI od F|} dH f(| d| 

D« 

c 

^ — 1 — 

7-31 



4-12 




The other leitmotivic constituent of the passage is 4-21 (marked on the letteiv 
name analysis), a set (rf whole-tone nature that is associated witft Kastdiei in tihe 
ballet. This set also oocuis in the upper part, as indicated by the dided letter 

names. 

Because the upper voice of the carillon shown in Ex.imple 7. 10 is hexachord 

6- Z13, one of the six hexachords of the octatonic B-28, one might suspect that the 
enhre passage is octatonic. That is indeed the case, for its pitch content sums to 

7- 31, as shown, and 7-31 is the only seven-note subset of 8-28. 

Within 7-31, the Idtmolivic set 4-12 (Tsaxevitch) appeals, witfi the indication 
ben marcato and in an ordering that emphasizes its connection witfi the 
diminished-seventh sonority characteristic of 8-28. 

Hie voice leading of die passage fbnns the symmetric succession 4-17 / 4-28 
/ 4-26 / 4-28 / 4-17. However, the symmetry is broken at the very end by the ap- 
pearance of the leitmotivic set 4-12, an inversion of the ben marcato form in the 
lower register, with which it shares two pitches: Fji and DK. 
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In stun, tfiis excerpt iOustrates tfie role of Idtmotivic sets in Stravinsl^s mvf 
sk as wen as tiie role of voice leading in creating regular progressions o( pitch- 
class sets. Althou^ the tetrachords of this section will naturally be related be- 
cause of the presence of the controlling octatonic set 7-31, the symmetric 
arrangement is not automatic and must iiave been carefully planned by the com- 
poser. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the well-known music shown in Ex- 
ample 7.11 is its derivation from tlie introductory music of the ballet— a concealed 
relationship. SpedficaDy, pitdi-dass set 5-Z18 at the beginning of m. 2 in Ex- 
ample 7.5, when transposed and reordered, becomes the subject of the "Infernal 
Dance." However, a common segment is preserved between the two forms of 
5-Z18, albeit an unordered segment, namely, the subset 4-18, whidi occurs as 
the last four notes in each configuration. 

The consequent phrase at two metisures before 135 in Example 7.11 begins 
with 4-18, which occurs at the end of the subject but then introduces other tetra- 
chords, as shown on the letter-name graph of the example. These two measures 
are dearly within the octatonic oifoit, represented by the octatonic hexachord 6-27 
and, wittiin it, by the octatonic pentad, 5-31. 

At 135, the upper voice resumes tihe mdodic contour and rhythm of tfie sub- 
ject, but introduces new sets. In particular, 5-16 now becomes surrogate for 
5-Z18/ bringing this new phrase within the octatonic orbit as well. Remarkably, 
however, this new set, 5-16, has as its last four notes the set 4-18, which, as noted 
earlier, also comprises the last four notes of the subjects 5-Z18. (The unordered 
transposition is by minor third.) 

A similar substitution occurs m the consequent phrase of this new form of the 
subject at 135 + 2, at the very end of Example 7.11. As indicated on the letter- 
name graph, tfie consequent phrase now lies within 6-Z28, not within 6-27, tiie 
octatonic hexad, as before. Here we have another instance of ccaiplement- 
extension, for although 6-Z28 is not octatonic, its complement, 6-ZA% is. 

In addition to the new set 4-19, which also has leitmotix ic significance in The 
Firebird, the leitmotivic sets 4-12 (Tsarevitch) and 4-24 (Kastchei) are embedded 
and combined in this new configuration, an extraordinary transformation similar 
to the one shown in Example 7.6. 

The composer again preserves a specific connection between the first conse- 
quent phrase (two bars before 135) and the new consequent phrase (two bars af- 
ter 135): the last to notes in eadioomplise a fofm of 5-31. (The seoond 5-31 iS an 
unordered transposed inversion of the first.) 

However, the music in the last two measures of Examfde 7.11 is iiot octatonic 
because the entire passage is based upon the heptad 7-32, which is iM)t a subset of 
8-28. Yet the relations between this structure and the octatonic octad are mul- 
tiple. For instance, 8-28 contains the complement of 7-32, 5-32. But the most in- 
teresting connection here, and one mentioned earlier, is that between the final 
hexachords in the two versions of the consequent phrase. Set 6-27 in the first ver- 
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The RretmUmo), "Infernal Dance of All the Subjects of Kastche)": 134 + 4 
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4^ 




* 1 
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skm is odatonic; 6-Z28 in the second version is octatcmic by comfdement- 

extension. 

Still another transformation of the subject of the "Infernal Dance" is shown in 
Example 7.12. Here we find two interlocking forms of 4-12, a linear expression of 
the interlocking voice-leading pattern illustrated in Example 7.6. This provides 
yet another demonstration of the basic similanty between voice leading and me- 
lodic configuration in Stravinslq^s masac, spedficaDy, with respect to pitdv^ss 
set lepiication. 

Also prominent in ttiis new tiansfonnation of the subject are tiie duomatic 
dyads at the ends of eadi figure. These refer to 4-^, die Firebird leitmotiv, and 
together form 4-8, recalling the passage shown in Example 7.9. In addition, the 
tritone formed by the middle notes is a leitmotivic reference to i^stchei (set 4-24) 
as well as to Kastchei's nemesis, the Firebird (set 4-5). 

Finally, each complete thematic figure presents the hexachord 6-Z28, an un- 
ordered transposition of that set in the music at 135 + 2 (Example 7.11). In Ex- 
ample 7.12, the two forms of 6-Z28 are related (obviously) by ordered transposi- 
tion at the tritone, wMdi retains 4-28 as a common subset between ttiem, provid- 
ing a direct reference to the octatonic octad, 8-28. 
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As in Example 7.8, the passage in Example 7.13 piesents a series of vertical 
triads. Again, analysis reveals that these are secondaiy fonnations; the oonect 
harmonic syntax of ttie passage is displayed on the letter-name graph bdow Ex- 
ample 7.13. 



.13. The F//iebrrd(1 910). "Disappearance of the Palace": 195 



SoMenulo ( J « 72) 
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Were it not for the presence (rf6-Z28 and 6-Z39, the passage would fell neady 
into the octatonkspedes, for all the other sets are subsets of 8-28. However, here 
again the anomaly is only apparent, for, as noted earlier, 6-Z28 complements the 
octatonic hexachord 6-Z49, and 6-Z29 complements the octatonic hexachord 6- 
Z50. Thus, the two presumablv anomalous hexachords relate to the octatonic 
sphere by complement-extension. 

The lower two voices here form a separate plane, by virtue of projecting set 
4-12 both in disjunct and overlapping fashion, as indicated by braclcets above and 
bdow die lower letter-name graph. That is, every adjacent pair of voices forms 
4-12. The disjunct pairs are related by fiflh-transpo^tion, so fonns of 4-23 are 
projected by die head notes of eadi 4-12. The overlapping fooins are related by 
inversion, and the head notes form regular patterns of 4-8 and 4-9. A more co- 
gent demonstr a tion of the central roles of transposition and inversion in voice 
leading or a more coherent display of the primary significance of set replication in 
the voice leading and iiarmonic syntax of Stravinslcy's early music would be dif- 
ficult to find. 

In addition to the sets formed laterally in Example 7.13, three of the lines offer 
regular patterns in themselves. The descant presents a descending chromatic set, 
which refm to the leitmotivic set 4-5, and die knver lines of the bottom stratum 
unfold 4-23 and 4r-26, as marked. 

The original music for Petrushka is shown in Example 7.14. Except for the 
diromatic motion in the upper voice from m. 3, it is totally octatonic in orienta- 
tion, with the first eight measures bounded by inversionallv related forms of the 
octatonic pentad 5-16. The remaining components are primarily tetrachords. 
Notice, in particular, the penultimate sonorit)' of the first eight measures, 4-Z29. 
This contains the same pitches as the opening tetrachord, C-E-FjI-G, and fore- 
shadows the Petrudika duml, 6-30, at the begjiuung of die second section of tt^ 
music here. 

AH the tetradiords displayed in Example 7. 14 are leitmotivic. In particular, 4- 
21, which enters with the dyad G|-F| in the next-to-last measure, is associated 
widi the Moor. As in The Firdrird, the sinister persona is expressed musically 

tfirough a whole-tone figure. 

The Petrushka chord, 6-30, breaks down into three overlapping leitmotivic 
tetrachords, 4-12, 4-13 (the final tetrachord in the ballet), and 4-Z15. The latter 
set, which has the same interx al content as 4-Z29, its twin in m. 6, is closely asso- 
ciated with Petrushka in the ballet. In sum, the substructure and detailed voice 
leading of die Petrushka chord express basic leitmotivic components of the woik 
and are not at an aibitraiy." 



14. This pentad oocun limes in 8-2B, as do each of the other six pm 

15. At 98 + 2 in Petrushka, harmonies 6-Z19 and 6-30 alternate, summing to 8-Z15, which is the 
complement of the Petrushka tetrachord, 4-Z15. The noncommon tones of these two sonorities, 
B-C-D-E, fonn tetnchoid 4-11, whidi oocuis throughout AefrvsMw in a variety of roles. 
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14. Petrushka (191 1 ), "Second Tableau": 49 
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Example 7.15 presents a portion of the Mummers scene from PetrtMa. The 
letter-name graph below the musical score provides a dose-up of a section of 
117 + 4 bracketed on the music. Here we see how refined voice leading has be- 
come in Stravinsky's music. The two successive forms of 7-31 differ by only one 
note: the first contains Di, the second, D. All the rest are common notes t^etween 
the two forms. 

The half-step voice leading changes 4^12 to 4-10 in the lower plane, as indi- 
cated, while the bteral tetrachoids consist of the succession 4-18 / 4-Z15 / 
4-Z15 / 4-rZ15,thekitterseta860ciatedwithPetnishlca.F^atidpatinginthisvo^ 
leading pattern are tfie duomatlc dyads in the upper voice, which combine to 




117 + 4 
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4-3 [ .G| a E|t Fit. gN a e| f| 

[ol b] Fd b] 
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fonn set 4--3, a lotniotivk set in PetrusMbi 

7.14. Thus, every detail of this microcosm contributes to ttie whole, and a basic 

feature of x oice leading, set replication, is apparent on every plane of motion. 

The letter-name graph oi the music shown in Example 7.16 provides a con- 
densed view of the passage. The music up to 120 is octatonic. Indeed, the pitch 
classes of the section sum to 8-28, as shown on the letter-name graph. 

Against the repeated forms of 4-18 in the upper parts (associated with the 
appearance of the devil among die Mmnmers), two inteilocking forms of 4-3 un- 
fold in the bass. They are tianspositionally idated and share the middle 
and B. Here we have an ordered segment of die octatcmic scale, in ''retrograde/' 
yielding the hexachord 6-Z13. In sum, the entire passage consists of the interac- 
tion of 4-18, on its own plane, with the interlocking forms of 4-3, which form the 
hexad 6-Z13 — all within the master octad 8-28. 

At 120, there is a radical harmonic shift with the appearance of 6-^34. This 
hexad, one form of which is Scnabin's "mystic chord," is a favorite of Stravinsky. 
It almost always refers to the master octad 8-27, of which it is a subset.'* 

The diored-ordiestral work, ZvezdoWd, toai 1911-1912, is also characterized 
by the type of voice leading and harmonic S3mtax fcmnd in Stravinsky's other 
earty music.*^ Example 7.17 presents one such passage, beginning with the sec- 
tion marked by a downward-pointing arrow on the score. 

Although the master diatonic octad, 8-23, is not literally present here, it is 
represented b\' the arrav of tetrachords that makes up the harmonic succession. 
Note in particular the many recurrences of 4-Z29 and the grouping 4-16 / 4-22 / 
4-26 / 4r-U. 

At b are shown a few of the sets in the vertical dimension repeated as linear 
and lateral configurations, an intricate example of set replication. 

Details of voice leading are ^own at c in Example 7.17. The passage begins 
with set 4-Z29. This is then transposed up two half-steps, but the transposition is 
not fulty ofdered. YiHAi die exception of tenor 1, the voices switdi. Thus, the suc- 
cessor to E in tenor 2 is FS in bass 1 , the successor to C in bass 1 is tenor 2's D, and 
G in bass 2 is continued bv A in bass 1 . To form the next vertical, three pitches are 
held in the bottom three voices while tenor 1 moves to changing 4-Z29 to 
4-18. Then the top three v oices are held fixed while bass 2 moves stepwise from 
Fjl to F, a voice leading that restores 4-2129, now inversionally related to the two 
prior forms. This detailed illustration indicates the elegant ways in which the 



16. This sonority', which is found in both Stravinsky's and Scnabin's musk, isalsopfOmilMntin 
Berg's music, the most famous instance being the Wozzeck hexachord. 

17. This composition seems to have perplexed several authors. Jim Samson writes: "There ia Bide 
in these eariy compositions which could have prepared Stra\ansky's contemporaries for his next 
work, the Cantata" {Musk in Transition (New York, 1977], p. 44). Study of the work, however, 
indicates it ia whoOjr oofiaiatent with its predecessors as regards harmonic syntax and voice- 
leading procedures. 
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r.K. /^0(ru8/ifra(1911). "Fourth Tableau": 118 
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ExMiptoT.IA. conHnued 
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composer developed his art of voice leading, avoiding the parallel successions of 
his music before 1908, but adiieving replicatkm of sets through "unordered" in- 
verrion and transposition. 

Act 3 of The hiigkHngale begins widi a striking mdodic figure tfiat unfolds 
l^gainst a sustained diminished triad. Example 7.18 presents a detailed picture of 
this music. The upper voice is a form of the octatonic hexachord 6-2!5(); the first 
and last verticals, which circumscribe the passage, are 4-18 and 4-13, respec- 
tively. Further examinahon of tht* passage reveals that it is based upon an elabo- 
rate intertwining of six tetrachords. As shown in the first letter-name graph be- 
low Example 7.18, set 4-18, the first tetrachord, is replicated successively by the 
other verticals as tite descant moves against ttie sustained tridiotd. Each time 
occurs in tfie melody, it fonns 4-18, in inversional rdation to the initial vertical. 
When and Pl* occur, they form adjacent 4-12s and widt Bl» create 4-27. 

Overlapping tetrachords in the melody alone also include 4-18 and 4-27, as 
shown on the lower letter-name graph, but they introduce two types of sets that 
do not occur as verticals: tetrachords 4-10 and 4-Z15, which are so characteristic 
of tills repertory. 
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.17. ZVetzetafdtf (1 91 1-1912): m. 5 
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17. contfnuetf 
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'.It. 7hef^ghtfngale(190^-i9U). Act 3: 101 

toil Mdlto rilmico I ^ ' IZO' 
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The remaining music of act 3 of The Nightingale, composed some five years 
after act 1 (overlapping widi the last part of Vu R^e), also contains remadcaUe 
passages, sunilar to ttie one presented in Example 7.18. The letter-name graph of 
Example 7.19 diows a tetmdiordal analysis of one of these. 

Aprogressionof fourtetradiordsoocurs, with some variation, threetimes. In 
all three vepetiti(ms, die two upper parts remain the same; only the lower parts 
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7.19. The Nightingale (1906-191 4). Act 3: 107 
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change. Ihis diiterentiation is reflected in the analysis, which treats the two 
planes of voke leading separately. In tfie vertical dimaukm^ shown at the bottom 
of tfie letter-name graph, the progression that begins one measure before 107 fea- 
tuies 4-12 and 4-18, with the symmetric tetradiord 4-17 serving as a connector. 
At 107, the progression is repeated, with a change occurring in the lower parts 
(mly at the end, where trichoid 3-3 is fcmned. (Posably there is a misprint here.) 
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The ttiiid progvessioii begms at one measiue after 107 with 4-12 and ends witti a 
tiansposition of that set, framing the two symmetric tetrachords 4r-7and 4-8 in 
ttie middle. All these tetrachords are leitmotivs in The Nightingale. 

As shown on the letter-name graph, the lateral tetrachords of the two upp>er 
parts exhibit complete regularity: an alternation of tetrachords 4-21 and 4-7, each 
with fixed pitch-class content. Although the succession of lower tetrachords is 
not quite so regular, it does make a consistent and coherent pattern. Tetrachords 
4rZi5 and 4r-Z29, the twin "all-4nterval" tetrachardS/ are its piUars. Tetradund 
4-8 anticipates the appearance of that set as a vertical in the third of the tiuee 
progressions^ and 4-12, ttie final lateral tetradund in ttie lower parts, is an exact 
pitdvdass replica of the vertical diatends the progression. Only tetrachord 4-19 
seems out of place here. Nor is it represented anywhere else in the music. Possi- 
bly, as suggested earlier in connection with trichord 3-^, there is a misprint in the 
score at this point. 



enmpl»7.20. 77wM0/i«ir^(19Oe-1914),Actd:132-i-3 
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Example 7. 20 o^is another short passage fsom act 3 of 77ie Ni^ngak, a spe- 
cial moment in the closing music. Here the referential octad is 8-28, whkh is rep- 
resented by 7-31. Within 7-31 is its complement, 5-31, the first vertical; 5-31 con- 
tains, in turn, the leitmotivic set 4-18 as its upper tetrachord. When the lower 
tetrachord of the second vertical, 5-32, is replicated by an ordered transposition 
down three half-steps, the harmonv changes to the octatonic hcxad 6-30. The 
transposition also brings into play the leitmotivic sonority 4-12, as shown on the 
letter-name graph. 



Exainpl* 7J2i. Three Pieces for String Quartet (1914). Number Three 

J«40 
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The ttiird of Thi«e Pieces for Strmg Quartet serves as a fii^ 
monic syntax and voice leading in an early work (Example 7.21). At the op>ening 
of the music, the verticals all lie within the heptad 7-22, as marked on the letter- 
name graph. Remarkably, the first and last verticals in this initial succession rep- 
resent 5-22, the complement of the large heptad. However, the most extraordi- 
narv' feature of the composition is its multiplanar organization, some of which is 
shown on the letter-name graph. For instance, the voice leading from 5-22 to 5-15 
creates a lateral tetrachord that is of great significance throughout the first part of 
die work because its oompkinent, 8-Z15, undeilies the refrain in m. 8-9, 15-16, 
and 22-23. Other important sets are also brou^t into play in this introductocy 
portkm but are not shown on the graph in order to focus on one aspect of Hhe 
music, namely, the replication of one of the verticals in other planes through 
voice leading. As indicated on the letter-name graph, tetrachords of only two 
t^-pes ocair in the vertical dimension: 4-Z15 and 4-19. The analysis shows no 
fewer than eleven forms of 4-19 in other planes, a remarkable demonstration of 
Stravinsky's mastery of voice-leading procedures that he had begun to develop 
some six years earlier.'*' 

Craft's comments on the genesis of this oompostlion shed light on Hs ha^ 
monic syntax and extraordinary voice leading: 

The first notation in No. 3 is for the music that begins in the third 
measure . . . but the sketch is for violin and viola alone, playing 
in panDd fourths. . . . The next sketch, for die passage l^e^- 
ning twenty measures from the end, is substantially the same as 
in the finished version. In the third sketch, Stravinsky discovered 
the final versfons of the melodk: and harmonic progressions tliat 
begin in the third measure of the piece. The music of the opening 
measures, and of the refrain, was the last to be composed. 

From this we can deduce ttut Stravinsky composed a skdetal versum of the voice 
leading (the parallel progression), then returned to daborate ttUs in the third 
sketdi (whkh introduced the replications marked on Example 7.21), after having 

composed the closing music, in which there is an intricate intertwining of tetra- 
chords. Only then did he compose the introductory measures, which also include 
"concealed" tetrachords, one of which, 4-Z15, is the complement of the master 
octad 8-Z15, the harmony of the refrain. 



18. TheOfdiestxMed version of this movement, "Cantique," maintains the voice leading of the 
quartet version, even though the instruments sluft about and do not follow the individual voices 
of the quartet. This suggests Hiat the cmnposer was not as uim wiied about the progression of 
individual voices (the traditional co n cept) as he was With ppBsetving set and sulMct replication 

through voice leading 

19. Robert Craft, Three I'ieces for String Quartet: 1 he Revisions," in Stravinsky: Selected Corre- 
sponienee, vol. 1, cd. Robert Craft (New York, 19S2), p. 40B. 
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Condtision 



Why is Stravinsk\''s earlv music from 1908 to 1914 so cohesive, vet so rich and 
interesting? In large part, this is due to the fundamental harmonic syntax it repre- 
sents and to certain regularities of set succession, particularly those involving leit- 
motivic collections. Harmonic syntax in this music is based upon referential 
sonorities, called master octads in this diapter. It is a syntax of subsets and super- 
sets, related by transposition and/or inveision. 

Harmonic ^tax in Stravinsky's muac cannot be considered apart bam 
voke leading, however. Voice leading, in turn, is intimately connected with har- 
monic syntax, in the specific sense tfiatvnce leading is determined by the replica- 
tion of pitch-class sets in more than one musical dimension — ^ttie multiplanar 
Structures that have been explained and illustrated. 

Finally, voice leading and harmonic syntax are also represented in the me- 
lodic dimension. Indeed, Stravinsky 's concept of melody may be the ultimate ori- 
gin of his complex voice-leading structures, of which the third of Three Pieces for 
String Quartet represents a zenith in tfiis eariy period. 
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in Stravinsky 



PIETER C. VAN DEN TOORN 



SOME TIME AGO Arttitir Beiiger, in a comprehensive survey of quite remaikaUe 
implications, drew attention to the role of the octatonic pitch collection as a cohe- 
sive frame of reference in Stravinsky's music. ' It was Berger's contention that the 
bulk of Stravinsky's oeuvre, stretching from the "Russian" period to the early se- 
rial, did not readily submit to an analysis along tonal, atonal, or serial lines. And 
the difficultv seemed to rest not merely with Stravinsky's cKtatonic contexts, 
which could in fact often handily be dealt with, but equally with the still more 
numeious contexts erf ex(^t dUitonic intent For quite apart bom the diatonic 
reference itselt the central position of tfie triad (however novel in function and 
general appearance), togedter with an often uiunistakabte sense of pitdi-dass 
priority, seemed too conspicuously at odds widi atonality (given the most gener^ 
ous interpretation of this ambiguous notion). At the same time, this diatonic artic- 
ulation seemed often to implicate interval orderings other than those defined by 
the familiar major and minor scales of the tonal tradition. Indeed, even when, in 
neoclassical pieces, the majcir scale did impose itself, it often did so with the func- 
tional relations of this ordering (the familiar progressions, modulations, defini- 
tions of key and cadence) either absent or obscured by otiier forces of at least 
equal consequence. 

These oonoexns led to a kind of tfveefold attack. There were ccmtexts wholly 
referable to the octatonic collection (here defined as any collection of eight distinct 
(ntdi dasses ttuit, in scale formation, yields the symmetrical interval ordering of 
alternating ones and twos, half-steps and whole-steps). There were diatonic con- 
texts in which, as indicated, the articulation might implicate orderings other than 
those of the major and minor scales. And there were octatonic-diatonic contexts 
that suggested a fusion or intermingling of these otherwise distinct collectior\s of 
reference. 

Now a considerable merit of this approach was tfiat it allowed for a heaiii^ 
and undostandiitg of Stravinsl^s music considered as a whole. It confnmted 
that elusive sense of a distinctive musical presence (about whidi there has always 



I. Arthur Berger, "Problems of Pitch Organization in Stravinsky," in Perspectives on Sdwmbergtmd 
Strmrin^, ed. Benjamin Bontz and Edwaid T. Cone (New York, 1972), p. 123. 
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been such insistenGe on the part of enihuaasts) that tFansoends the three cele- 
brated stylistic periods or orientation categories: "Russian," neoclassical, and se- 
rial. Thus, octatonic contexts are prevalent not onlv in early "Russian" pieces like 
the Scht'tzo fanta^tiqiw (1907-I^OS), Tlu- Rite ot Spring (1911-1913), and Le^ Ntxes 
(1914-1917, 1921-1923), but also in such nooclassical summits as the Syiuphoiu/ of 
Psabns (1930) and Orpheus (1947), and then later in partially serial compositions 
like Canticum Sacrum (1955) and Agon (1953-1957). 

This is not to suggest that tlie collection is in itself unique to Stravinsky's mu- 
sic. Stravinsiqr's source was undoubtedly Rimsky-Korsakov, who used it as a col- 
orful harmonic device to complement die magical elem^t in operas like Sadko. 
The collection also figures prominently in tihe music of Scriabin, and dien later in 
that of Messiaen (who codified it as the second among what he called "modes of 
limited transposition").- Moreover, a triadic grouping or partitioning of the octa- 
tonic collectum is characteristic of both Rimsky-Korsakov and Stravinsky. ^ But be- 
ginning with the second tableau of Pcini^ihkn (191 1), octatonic construction takes 
on a dimension that was to remain for some fifty years peculiarly Stravinsky's 
own. Arid when heard and understood in corijunction with tediniques of triadic 
superimposition, osdllaticm, block juxtapositicm/ and fragmental r^jetition, it of- 
fers a tramework from which a consistency in musical thought is reveaUngly 
gauged. 

And so we shall briefly be documenting the mechanics of Stravinsky's octa- 
tonic routines, and how these routines interact with diatonic material or, more 
significantlv, how certain octatonic routines t\ pical of the "Russian" period, are 
distinguished from tithcrs that are common to neoclassicism.'' For u hile octatonic 
or octatonic-diatonic constructton is fundamental to Stravinsky's oeuvre (except- 
ing some of the later serial works), this fact in no way undermines the legitimacy 
of die three "stylistic" trends. On the contrary, focusing on the works as a whole 
allows dearer distinctions not only between diese duree general orientation cate- 
gories/ but also between the individual pieces themselves. QkMe attention will be 
paid to a handful of passa^s from The Rite of Spring (which is an ignition, a cata- 
logue of resources on which the composer was persistently to draw in succeeding 
works), LesNocef. and the Sumphotiy of Psahus. 

Before conhnuing, hovve\'er, it will be useful to consider a few elementary 
details. The octatonic scale (consisting ot alternaring ones and twos, half-steps 
and whole-steps) yields but two interval orderings, the first of these with its sec- 



2. Technique de man lan^agc inusicul {Paris, 1944). 

3. The term "partitioning" derives from a consciousness of the reference collection, in the sense 
that one interprets or conceives of inters'als, themes, fragments, motives, chords, or simultanei- 
ties (a more general and nonconunittal term than chord) as partitionings of the reference collec- 
tion. 

4. For more discussion of these issues, seePieterC. vandenToom, The Musk Igor Stmvinslejf 
(New Haven, 1983). 
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ond scale degree at the Interval of one from its fixst (the 1-2, half-step-whole-step 
ordering), the second with its second scale degree at the interval of two from its 
first (the 2-1, whole-step-half-step ordering). These are shown in Example 8.1, 

with the 1-2 ordering on the left side, the re\'erse 2-1 ordering on the right. And 
the question as to which ot these might actually pertain to a given context natu- 
rally hinges on questions of prioriU* and articulation. For example, octatonic con- 
texts that are tetrachordally oriented with a pitch numbering of (0 2 3 5) wUl tend 
to implicate the 2-1 ordering dted on tfie right side of Example 8.1 as the most 
favorable approach in scale fbfmation. 



fionniri* 8.1. Octatonic Collections 

intcml otdar: 12121212 2121212 

pitdi nmnbcfliig: 01 34679 10 (0) 0235689 10 




Moreover, tiw octatonic odlection is limited to tfuee transpositions, that is, 
three cdleclions of distinguishable pitch content, bi Example 8.1, these are la- 
beled I, n, and III. Thus, in regard to collection 1, the 1-2 ordering on the left side: 
following the initial CI, transposing beyond D (collection II) and (collection III) 
to E would merely yield the initial collection (collection I), only starting with the E 
rather than the Ci. Moreover, because this transposition to E defines the interval 
of 3 (the "minor third") with the initial Cjl (as pitch number 0), transpositions at 6 
and 9 will entail similar duplications. And it follows that this (0, 3, 6, 9) partition- 
ing is fuiidamaital to the integrity of the single octatonic ocdlection: given 
tonk h»gment, transpostticms at 3, 6, and 9 will remain confined to tfiat collec- 
tion. 

Finally, note that the 1-2 ordering on the left side in Example 8.1 ascends, and 

the reverse 2-1 mdering on the rigl-i t descends. Such a display allows representa- 
tion of longer spans of material, which may be confined to a single collection but 
in articulation may implicate both orderings. In other words, in regard to collec- 
tion 1 again, with the ascending 1-2 ordering at CH on the left side, were we to 
switch to the 2-1 ordenng and yet remain committed to the customary ascending 
approach in sode representation, tfie resultant scale would no kmger represent 
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collection I, but rattier collection m. However, by desomdm^ with tfie 2-1 orderizig 
fipom Ctl , not only do we remain confined to adiection I, but the (0, 3, 6, 9) sym- 
metrically defined partitioning elements in terms of (C|, E, G, B'') are the same. 

Still, this ascending-descending formula is not wholly a question of analytical 
convenience. In many "Russian" pieces it is often an "upper" pitch element, 
along with an "upper" (0 2 3 5) tetrachord, that assumes, by means of persis- 
tence, doubling and metric accentuation, a certain prionty m moving from one 
Uock or section to the nesd. And if ttie scalar cndeiing and pitch numbering are to 
reflect ttieseoonditicnis, the descending formula is the logical course. In the open- 
ing two blocks of Les Noces, (ot example, a ponciuitfing E, along with an incom- 
prfete (E D [CI] B) tetrachord with whidi this E identifies aiticulatively, assume 
priority. By descending from the E, with the (0 2 3 5) tetrachordal numbering 
synchronized with the principal (E D [CP] B) unit, the priority of these units is 
properly represented: (023 5 6 8 9 11) in terms of (E D CI B AS- G F), collec- 
tion 1. (To rtsa'Ni/ from the E with the 2-1 ordering would, cT; indicated, have 
yielded a different octatonic collection.) The symmetrical discipline of these or- 
derings naturally allows for options of this kind. Thus, the 2-1-2 ordering and 
consequent (0 2 3 5) pitch numbering remains ttie same, whethn ascending or 
desoeikUng. 



The Rite of Spring: Part 1 



The vocabulary of The Rite consists in large part of 0-2 whole-step reiterations, 
(02 3 5) tettadiords, 0-11 or ''major seventh" vertical interval spans, "minoi^' 
and "major" triads, and "dominant seventh" chords. (Conventional termincrfogy 

is employed for purposes of identification, there being no intent to invoke major 
scale tonally lunctional relations.) Given the reputation of this piece as one of con- 
siderable complexity, this may seem a bit fanciful. But in tact, we can narrciw the 
scheme somewhat. The (0 2 3 5) tetrachord is the principal melodic fragment of 
The Rite, as it is for the ' Russian" period generally, surfacing by way of all manner 
of reUeraling, foUdsh tunes. As such, it is invaiiaiUy articulated in ttie tightest or 
dosest arrangement possible, confined to the interval of 5, the fourth (witfiout 
interval complementation, in other words). It may nonetheless be (0 2 5/0 3 5) 
incomplete (as with ttteprevtously noted (E D [CI] B)unitinZ^N<ioes),lackiz^ 
either pitch number 2 or 3. 

By contrast, the 0-11 interval span is rarely fragmental or linear in character, 
but defines "harmonically" or verticalK- the span between pitches of unmistak- 
able priority among superimposed, reiterating fragments. Thus, in Example 8.2, 
from the "Ritual Action of the Ancestors" in part 2, a (C| B Ajl Gjl) tetrachord is 
superimposed over a I>Bi' ostinato in the bass. The 0-11 span is therefore CK-D, 
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"Ritual Action of the Ancestors" 
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as defined bchveen the CU of the "upper" (CI B A| Git ) tetrachord and the low D 
of the D-B^ unit {reading down, with the [0 2 3 5] tetrachord implicating the de- 
scending 2-1 scale, as indicated already in connection with Example 8.1). Note the 
metric accentuation of the 0-11 span, a downbeating that, throughout The Rtte, 
typifies itsailiciilatioii and Hut among other vaiiabies, rmdeis it highly conspic- 
uous in moving fixnn one block or section to the next. The referential commitment 
here is to cdlection I. 

The triads and "dominant sevenths" also assume a characteristic disposition: 
the tight or close arrangement as with the (0 2 3 5) tetrachord. Though not invari- 
ably the case, this is customarv, e<;pocially in the treble registers The ty^pical 
"dominant seventh" placement is shown in Example 8.3: closed posirion, "first 
inversion." And as might he expected, all these fixed arrangements are of consid- 
erable consequence to a local or global reading of The Rite, to which we shall there- 
fore be returning for fiiillier comment For tfie moment however, note Iviw tfiis 
tight articulation is linked to die £ragmental repetition in 7%e Rife and tt^ 
ritythmic-metric implications of dus repetition. Given the superimposed, layered 



Example 8.3. Typical "dominant seventh' placements m 7*^6 Rite 
51] E] (H) [41] [?? 
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Structure so typical of Stravinsky (a construction in which fragments, fixed regis- 
trallyandinstrumentaliy,repeaten masse or, with a steady meter, to periods that 
vary independent of one another), the tight or do<;o arrangement, the limited 
fragmental compass, become something of a foregone conclusion. 

And so these are the principdl <irtu ulati\'e units nf Tlu' Rite, the common de- 
nominators, so to speak, often with dispositions of marked cliaracter. What may 
in turn be judged the relinential g|ue of these components, vthalt binds within 
and between blodcs and sections, is often tiie octatonic pitdi collection. Or, more 
precisely, the referential character of tfiese parts is often determined by their con- 
finement, for periods of significant duration, to one of the tiuee collections of dis- 
tinguishaUe content, this may be demonstrated in strai^tfcnivanl faishion by 
examining a few passages from the "Introduction," "Dancesofttie Young Girls," 
and the "Ritual of Abduction" in part 1. 

In the first of these from the "Introduction," the (0 2 3 5) tetrachord in the 
English horn (0 [2] 3 5), incomplete in terms of (B^ [At* J G F), is the principal me- 
lodic fragment. In Example 8.4, it is traced from an Initial appearance at rehearsal 
number 6, throu^ a condensed repeat at 7 + 3,tothecliinactic1:rfodcatlO.This 
(B^ [AH G 10 tetrachord is confined to a B^-B vertical span, defined here between 
ttie tetradiord's high Bl^ and, at 6, the low B sustained in the bassocm. This B^-B 
delineation persists at 7 + 3 (with the parts reshuffled somewhat), and then at 10 
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where the "dominant seventh" on E is significantly "second inveision," with B 
positioned in ttie bass. Note, too, tlie additional (G F E D) tetiachoid in the alto 

flute at 6 and 7 + 3, which relates to (Bl^ G F) by the interval of 3. This (0,3) rela- 
tionship between superimposed fragments persists in the sections directly 

ahead. 

In Example 8.5 from the "Dances of the Young Girls," the principal fragment 
is the D^-B''-E^-B^ ostmato in the English horn, an (0 2 [3] 5) incomplete tetra- 
chord in terms of (£} [CJ B^). (Although not shown here, the ostinato is antici- 
patedatl2 + 3in the 'Introduction/' pizzicatointhefii8tvidins.hifactit8Gon- 
tour is foreshadowed by tlie "Ihtroduction"'s opening bassoon melody: the 
C-<B)-A-D-A phrase of this melody identifies with D^-B^-E^-Bk Ihe antidpa- 
tionismadeexplidtby the transposed repetiticm of the melody at 12.) The vertical 
interval span is E^-E, with of the ostinato, or of the (E^ G) "dominant 

seventh/' positioned over a "lower" E. 

Critical at 13 to 15 (Example 8.5), however, is the mixed (0 2 3 5) tetrachordal, 
triadic, and "dominant seventh" artiailation. The rationale is as follows: the 
(E^ G) "dominant seventh" preserves, in simultaneity, the ostinato's in- 

complete {E^ [C] B^) tetrachord. hi other words, E^, DK and B'' become the 
root, seventh, and fifth, respecth^, of 0 B^ G). Hence the tight, "first in- 
version" articulation of tfie "dominant seventh": ttie disposition, regtetraUy fixed 
at 15-15, exposes the persistence of E^ Dl», and B^ as a tightly articulated (0 2 [3] 
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5) tetiachord. Hence, too, the frequent (0 2 5) incomplete articulation ol the 

(0 2 3 5) tetrachord: (0 2 5) becomes the connecting link betw een these tetrachor- 
dal and "dominant seventh" partitionings of the octatonic collection. Indeed, as 
shown in Example 8.5, pitch number 5 is added to the 1 vertical span, 0-^, 1 1 
in terms here of EI'-BK E. Because nun^bers 0 and 5 persevere as rcxit and fifth of 
the "dominant seventh" (and because the [0 2 3 5] tetrachord may be [0 3 5] as 
well as [0 2 5] incomplete), 0, 5, and 11 are the global constants. And we add an 
optional number 6 here to cover those fewer instances where it is the "lower" of 
the octatonic collection's (0,6) tritone-related (0 2 3 5) (6 8 9 11) tetrachoKb that 
pfevail. 

Finally, in Example 8.5, the "background" (0,3) relationship persists in terms 
of (EK C). This is realized tetrachordally in terms of the Di'-Bl'-Ef'-B^ ostinato 
and (C A C) in the flutes at 15 and then triadically in terms of (£"• D'' B'' G) 
and the (C E G) triad. And this latter (E^- D'- B'- G) (C E G) relationship naturally 
preserv es the F''-E vertical span, with F as "major third" (if (C F G). Hence the 0- 
5 b,ii octatonic presence is realized articulatively by means ot an "upper" (0 2 3 
5) tetrachord sustained over a 'lower" (Htch number 11 or by means (rfa "domi- 
nant seventh," closed position, "first inversion," superimposed over a 
(0,3)-rdated "major" triad, also dosed position. 

These groupings feappear at the outset of tf»e "Ritual of Abductim" at 37, 
shown in Example 8.6, and ttien furttier along in the climactic block at 42, where 



Exampl«8.6. "Ritual of Abduction" 
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transpositions at 6 and 9, here A and Fjl, complete a {0,3,6,9j symmetrically 
defined partitioning of collection m, with "major" triads and "dominant sev- 
enths" at EK C, a, and F|. The |X)int of the concluding stretch at 44-46, shown in 
Example 8.7, is the eventual juxtaposition of this octatonidsm with a diatonic 
block at 46. 

For while The Rite is ostensibly octatonic in conception — perhaps the most 
thoroughly octatonic of all Stravinsky's works — there are nonetheless tragments, 
blocks, and even sections ttuit are explicitly diatonic, in Example 8.7, collection 
Ill's "dominant seventfis" are transposed at 44 to within cdlecticHi II, a blodc in 
turn lolknved by ttie unimpaired diatonidsm at 46. And in this moviz^ 
octatonic to a diatonic framewock, what is in turn shared by tiiese two blocks of 
distinct referential character is the (0 2 3 5) tetrachord. 

The presiding (F E^- C A) "dominant seventh" at 44 preserves, in tight for- 
mation, the incomplete (F E^D] Q tetrachord; and as indicated by the brackets 
in Example 8.7, (F E^ [D] C) is retained by the succeeding diatonic block. More- 
over, the (0 2 3 5) articulation will implicate a D-scale or ' Donan" ordering of the 
diatonic collection, the D scale on F here.' 

These equations pertain equally to blocks and passages of octatonic-diatonic 
interpenetratkm. At 10 in the "Introductton/' shown earlier in Example 8.4» a 
diatonic fragment in the clarinet piooalo, first introduced wifliin a co n tra stin g 
diatonic setting at 9, is superimposed over the orchestra's collection I network. In 
this octatonic-diatonic interaction, (B^ A^ G F) is shared by collection I and the D 
scale on F. 

Indeed, the reverse is equally plausible. In marked contrast to ihe Rite, Pe- 
trushka's first tableau and certain portions of Les hJoces are primarily diatonic. This 
in turn suggests moving from a prevailing diatonic framework (most often impli- 
cating, referentially, tiieDscakortiie(0 2 35 7 9] hexadiord thereof) to a variety 
of octatonic settings. The specifics of diis reversal are shown in Example 8.8. 

Thus, botti the D scale and the octatonic scale, ttie 2-1 descending ordering, 
may be partitioned by means of two conjunct (0 2 3 5)tetrachords. (The octatonic 
scale actually contains four overlaj^ing (0 2 3 5) tetrachords, but here we con- 
sider only the two adjoining ones.) However, the D scale's tetrachords are sepa- 
rated by the interval of 2, a whole step at pitch numbers 5-7, and are hence (0,7) or 
fifth-related. Those of the octatonic scale are separated bv the inten'al of 1 , a half- 
step at pitch numbers 5-6, and are hence (0,6) tritone-related. In moving from a 
diatonic to an octatonic or octatonio<itat(micframeworic (witti the [0 2 3 5] tetra- 
diord held in cmnmon), pitdi numbers 6 and/or 11 often "intrude" to signal ttiis 
shift (See tfie arrows in Example 8.8.) And we apprehend witiiin all ttiese varied 



5. As with the two orderings of the octatonic scale, the diatonic D-scale exhibits the same interval 
ordering and consequent pitch numbering, whether ascending or descending. The scale may 
thereioie williottt compUcatioiis descend in Bxain|de8 8.4^ 8.7, arid 8.8 in <mier ID ooi^i^^ 
(0235689 11} octatonic airangement 
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uctdtonic and octatonic-diatonic transactions one of the deepest "secrets" pervad- 
ing Stravinsk/s "Russian" musical thought: the (0 2 3 5) tetiachord, as the prin- 
cipal fragment of ttie "Russian" period, may in its referential implications be ei- 
ther octatonic or diatonic. It serves therefore as a pivot, as ttie principal 
connecting link between blocks of octatonic, diatonic, or octatonic-diatonic con- 
tent. And when (0 2 [3] 5) is incomplete, it connects a (0 2 3 5) partitioning 
of the octatonic collection with a "dominant sexenth" partitioning. Conse- 
quently, its very (0 2 [3] 5) incompleteness, even when inferred on a surface ar- 
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ticulative levd, as with the Er^lish horn's Di^-Bl^-E^-BV ostinato at 14 in 77k Rite 

or indeed as the ''basic cell" of Les Noces, may be envisioned as embodying mat- 
ters fundamental to the identity and distinction of "Russian" works. 

In Example 8.9, the articulative units arc assembled on five successive levels, 
a partitioning forwarded on behalf of each of the three octatonic collections. And 



Exampl* 8.9. Master Chart ot Octatonicism in the Russian" Works 
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Exinipl»8.ft. conSnued 

CoUcction HI 




while, in disposition, retorence is here made to particulars that pertain peculiarly 
to The Rite, the format may nonetheless be applied, with a few generalizing ad- 
justments, as a kind of master chart to the whole of the "Russian" period, to the 
octatonk axKl octatoiii»jBatonk sections of Petrushka, Remrd, Les Noces, and even 
HistoiredusoUal09iSi. 



The Rite of Spring: Part 2 



Greater complexity is generally ascribed to the six sections constituting part 2 of 
The Rite. In the current view, tfiis has principally to do with a more intimately 
paced relationship among the three transpositions of the octatonic collection. 
Contexts of transpositional purity (confined, that is, to a single collection) are nat- 
urally still to be found. The block at 134 in the "Ritual Acti(m of the Ancestors" 
(shown earlier in Example 8.2, where collections I's [CjJ B AS Gi] [G F E D] 
tritone-related tetrachords are superimposed within a Cjl-D vertical span), is as 
explidtiy octatonic as any in this music. And the collection II bar at 106 -h 1 in the 
"Gknifkation of the Chosen One^' (Example 8.10), exposes the partitioning units 
of The Rile in a blunt, primitive fashion. Still, following subsequent repeats of this 
7/4 bar (a separate block, really), there occurs the sequence of 0-5/6,11 verticals 
shown in Example 8.10. And because ttiese verticals relate to one another not by 
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Eniiiptot.10. "Glorification of theChosen One" 
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the intervals of 3, 6, or 9 (as would be necessaiy if the succession were confined to 
a single octatonic collection, one transpositional level), but delineate a 2-2-2-1 
suooession (with set affiliations shown below in Example 8.10), referentially, the 
formulae pursued thus far clearly carr\' a flexibiliK' bevond that encountered in 
part 1 . It is as if the composer, having exposed an explicit octatonic hand in part 1, 
felt the necessity of venturing a bit further in part 2, upping the octatonic coher- 
ence stcikes, as it were. 

These implications are apparent in the opening measures of part 2's "Intro- 
duction" at 79 (Example 8.11). Here, two "minor" triads, (El* Gl* and (Ci E 
Gi), move bade and forth over a sustained (D F A) triad in the homs.^ And like 
the verticals in Example 8.10, the relationship defined does not conform to the 
octatonically conceived (0,3,6,9) arrangement. They define a 1-1-1 relationship, 
which means that each triad will refer to a different octatonic collection. So these, 
too, are circumstances wliich do not lend themselves favorably to an octatonic 
interpretation 

Yet when the configuration at 79 is heard and understood in relation to what 
folkiws, there is no mistaking its octatonic purpose. The osdUating (El^ G^ Bl») 
(C| E GH) triads in tfie upper parts define an alternation between coUectkms m 
andI,the(E^ G^ Bt)triadreferringtooollectionIII,(Ci EGDtocoOectionl. And 



6. Stravinsky's notation for (£t BHat79i$(Dj| Fjt Aj|). However, because (E^ Bk)con- 
fennatooollKlionm'BfennatinExampte Bt)later 
at SO, I found H convenient to employ (E^ from the start. 
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it is to this collection Ill-collection I nlti-rndtion that succeeding measures and 
blocks in this introductorv section coiispiciiousiv refer. 

Thus, in the 4/4 measure directly loliovving 79, collection ill's {E} Gl" B^") triad 
remains fixed on the beat while collection I's contribution exfrnnds beyond (CD E 
Gi) to include (6^ F) and (E G B)-«riads which are (0A6/9>-ielated to (Cjt 
E G|)/ and so remain confined collection 1. And this collection I expan^on is un- 
derscoeed by tfie progression from die octave A to (B^ F) in tfie strings and 
then by the (E G|l B D) "dominant seventh" in the bass. Moreover, these collec- 
tional shifts are patterned rhythmic-melricaily. Collection Ill's (E'' G'' B^) triad 
assumes an on-the-heat or downbeat identity; collection i's expansion unfolds ei- 
ther off the beat or on the upbeat. 

The scheme perseveres at 79 + 5 (again, see Example 8.11). The {E^ B^) 
triad remains fixed on the first and third quarter-note beats of the 4/4 measure 
while collection Fs three "minoi'' triads at CI, B^, and E are sandwidied in be- 
tween. Then, in the lengthy succession beginning at 82 -I- 1 (Example 8.12), tiie 
bass rises from a D to, ultimately, an A. The shifts are here stretched to 3/4 mea- 
sures for each collection. The collecticm I (B^ F) (E G B) "minor" triads at 
82 + 2 are followed in the succeeding measure by collection Ill's (C G)(A C E) 
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(F| A Cf) triads, whidi are in turn followed by the collection I triads at 82 + 4. 
And as earlier, at 79 + 5, the bass line reinforces these collection III — collection I 
shifts with "dominant sevenths" on E and G (for collection I) and on Fl and A (for 
collection 111)7 Consequently, from an initial triadic configuration seemingly 
without octatonic qualifications, an octatonic cohesion is nonetheless brought to 
bear on the passage as a whole, and in the form here of a carefully patterned alter- 
nation between the four "minor" triads and "dominant sevenths" of collection III 
and ttiose in turn of collection I. 

Of oouise, the Khofovod tune of ttw "Introduction," for vttadti the sustained 
A and the (D F A) triad are a preparation, has been overlooked. And the ooUecy 
tion n tinplicati(»is of these components are occasionally evident. But with the 
^^earanoeof the t%vo trumpet fragments at 86 + 1 (Example 8.13), and then of 
the superimposition of these fragments over reiterating 0-^, 11 verticals in the 



7. A passage similar to that at 82 + 1 in the introduction" — with the same contrary motion in the 
outer parts — occurs at 161 in the "Sacrificial Dance ' According to Igor Stravinsky, TheRiiet^ 
Sjfrit^: Sketches 191 l-191i (London, 1969), both passages did in fact spring from the same source: 
a succession of seven verticate for the "SacrUidai Dance," p. 85 in Sketdies, occurs In oomnectiofi 
with the part 2 "Introduction" on p. 104. in Tkc I hnmonic Ori^anization of The Riteof^rblgfJUew 
Haven, 1978), p. 119, Allen Forte suggests "a predilection" for this succession onttiepMrtof 
Stravinsky, noting ttiat it contains "many, if not all, of the t»sic hamnonies of the wonc." Robert 
Craft in "Craft on Forte," Musical Quarterly (October 1978): 529, cites a still earlier l*?! 1 source 
among Stravmsk\ s sketches for a setting of a poem l>y Sergei Klychkov. Cratt concludes that, in 
moving from the "Klychkov sketches," through the single sketch (otTheRite, to the two final, 
expanded versions in the part 2 "Introduction" and the "Sacrifidal Dance," "an evolution of the 
harmonic content" took place, with the composer steadily gravitating "tonvard the music's funda- 
mental combinations" (p. 534). This is clear from an octatonic standpoint. For although five of the 
seven verticals are octatonic in the original sketch for The Rite, these refer to collections I, II, and 
m. But in the version at 82 *■ lin part 2's "Introduction, ' the succesflkmlscMninittedsolelyto 
collections 1 and 111, with each 3/4 measure— or vertical — representing one of these two collec- 
tions. This naturally adheres to the collection Ill-collection I emphasis of preceding measures in 
tMs section (Example 8. 11), and of succeeding passages as well (Examples 8. 13, 8. 14, and 8. 15). 
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Strings at 86 + 3 OExample 8.14)^ the collection m-ooDection I bond is further so* 
lidified. And here, as eaitier in Exampte 8 Jl, witii the specifics of the bond di- 
rect^ traceable to the initial tiiadic configuration at 79. 

As iUustrated in Example 8.13, the left-hand side, the upper part of the con- 
figuration consists of a b^-E tritone motion (which in fact refers to both collections 
III and I, although B'' and E are not among the (0,3,6,9) symmetrically defined 
partitioning elements for collection III as thev are for collection 1 ). Beginning with 
the unison B- at 86+1, the second trumpet completes this B^-H inter\'al by way 
of a (0 2 3 5) tetrachordal delmeation m terms of (B!* G and then by a con- 
dusion on die entire B^-Al»-<^F-E succession accountable to odlecticm I. 
Moreover, die aooompanying Bl'-Ci' reiteration of the first trumpet, with C^(B) as 
pitdi number 11 in rdation to BV, also refers to collection I, fiie complete succes- 
sion now B-Bl'-Ai'-G-F-E. Neverdidess, as these two fragments draw to a close, 
die terminating C in the first trumpet, together with the (C E G) triadic outline, 
refer not to collection I but to collection III. (In other words, the C upsets the 1-2- 
1-2-1 ordenng in terms of B-B^-A''-G-F-E. CS[D^], mstead of the C, would have 
ensured this ordenng's continuance, and hence also continued contmement here 
to collection I.) Hence the shift at this point from collection I to collection III. 



Exampl« 8.14. Part 2, "Introduction 
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This shift is oonfinned by tfte entrance of the rdterating 0-5,11 verticab at 

86 + 3. As shown in Example 8.14, these verticals also derive in straightforward 
fashion from the initial configuiation at 79. For embedded in the configuration, 
below the B'^-E tritone motion in the upper parts, are the verticalized inten als of 
5, two tourths, D'' A'' and E'^ 'B'', which move back forth. And the D'" A'^ fourth, 
being part of the initial (Cit E GK) triad, refers to collection I; E^ B^ being part of 
(Et GI' B^), refers to collection III. The collection 1-collection 111 implications of 
these fourths are neatly synchronized wilii those of tiie two trumpet fragments: 
die D^/Alr fbuitfi rdates to tihe B-B^-A^-G-^E succession respecting collection 
1. E^/Bl* relates to C and the (C E G) triad respecting collection m. Furthermore, a 
pitdinuniber 11 is added tobotilfouiths, yielding the fainiUarO-^, 11 vert^ 
in terms of D^-A'', DforcoUection I, and Et'-B'*, E for collection HI. Findfy^intlie 
climactic block at 87 + 1 (Example 8.15), the (0,3) relationship between superim- 
posed frag^lents, so prominent a feature in part 1, also surfaces: a "lower" (Bl> D 



Part 2. "Introduction" 
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F) triad is added to collection I's Dl'-A^ D span, while (C E G) aooompanies El^- 

B^, E. The second trumpet's (B^ G F) tetradioid is of course (0,3)-related to 
D^-AK D. Hence, within this intimately paced alternation between collections I 
and III, stemming from the initial triadic configuration at 79, the principal articu- 
lative units and their characteristic dispositions, as examined in part 1, are con- 
spicuously brought to the fore. 

Still, the collection I-collection III distinction, carefully patterned in the pre- 
paratory blocks at 86-87, is eventually obscured at 87 + 1 (Example 8. 15). This is 
principally a rhydunic-metric issue. The block at 87 + 1 exemplifies a most com- 
mon constructkm with Stiavinslqr: the £cagments, lines or parts, fixed registrally 
and instrumentally in repetition, repeat according to periods or C3^es that vaiy 
independently of one another, effecting a vertical (or 'liarmonic'') ccnnddence 
that is constantly changing. Given this independence and consequent overlapn 
ping in period-duration, the initial synchronization at 86 ♦ 3 will not hold, and 
the collection I fragments will become interwoven with those of collection 111. At 
87 + 2, collection Ill's E^-B^ E span enters prior to the first trumpet's C; and col- 
lection Ill's (C E G) triad is a separate layer, superimposed over collection I's con- 
tiibuticm. Moreover, a steady meter, whidi reflects ttie stable periods of one of 
die several superimposed, reiterating fragments, is generally applied in construc- 
tions of this type. But here at 87-89, a steady 3/4 meter is not rented until 88, with 
ttie shifting 5/4 and 4/4 bars prior to fiiis apparendy reflecting die successive en- 
trances of the trumpet fragments. An ou^ne of the scheme appears in Example 
8.16. 



Example $.16. Part 2. "Introduction" 
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''Sacrifidal Dance" 



Turning to the opening passage of the "Sacrificial Dance" (Example 8.17), the 
very opposite may be found in rhvthmic-metric construction.^ Here the superim- 
posed fragments, fixed registrally and instrumcntallv in repetition, do not repeat 
according to periods or c\'cles that var\' independently of one another but share 
the same irregular periods as defined by the shiltmg meter. They are hence syn- 
chronized unvaryingly in vertical (or "hannonic") ooinddenoe. And these coitstt' 
tute the two protot>'pe5 in Stiavinsl^s music, apparent as such ftom the earliest 
pieces of the "Russian" period to ttie serial woris. Ihus, witfi the first of tfiese 
types, as examined at 87 -f 1 in part 2's "Introduction" (ecamples 8.15 and 8.16), 
a sense of "development," of within-block movement or "progress" beyond 
static repetitionf superimposition, and symmetrical confinement, will come by 




8. As can be seen from the rehearsal numbers. Examples S.17, 8.18, 8.19, and 8.20 are derived 

from Stravinsky's 1943 revised version of the "Sdcrificiiil Dance " Apart from the switch from 
sixteenth- to eighth-note beats, this edition encompasses a number of significant alterations. 1 
shall presently discusBAUen Forte's extensive anatysiSfWheieiefatenoe is 
1943 revision. 
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way of changes in vertical coincidence, changes in turn brought about by the con- 
Aiding fhytiunk-metric periods as defined by the reiterating fragments. With the 
second type, as here in the "Sacrificial Dance" (Example 8.17), such "develop- 
ment" will stem from a lengtliernng or shortening of the jointly sustained periods 
upon successive repeats, which are in turn reinforced bv the shifting meter. In 
this latter construction, the successive blocks, labeled A, B, and C in Example 
8.17, are often of short duration, consisting at times of a single measure, and 
placed in a rapid and abrupt j uxtaposition witfi one another. 

But equally apparent in Example 8.17 is the adherence at tfte outset of the 
"Saoifkial Dance" to The Rit^s by now standard fonnulae. There is^ first, ttie 
punctuating "dominant seventh" of block A, (D C A F|) here, v^hich refers to 
collection II, and with the familiar disposition of the unit, closed position, "first 
inversion," ver\' much intact. This (D C A Fjt) "dominant seventh" is superim- 
posed, typically again, over a "lower" pitch number 11, yielding the 0-5,11 verti- 
cal span, in terms here of D-.'\, V.^ . More<iver, the rapid collectional shifts charac- 
teristic of part 2 are apparent in block B, where the "dominant sevenths," 
endosed within 0-11 spans, implicate first collection II, then coiecticms m and I, 
and finally Gclkctianll again witti(C A F| D),whiditiius&ames the succession. 
Riudly , in block C, the referential commitment to collection II is restored and en- 
hanced. With an F-Gl» span fixed in Ihe upper parts, collections II's "major" tri- 
ads at F,B,D and A^ unfold underneath. And in the final, extended repeat of this 
passage toward the end of the "Sacrificial Dance," the octatonic implications of 
this triadic succession are rendered even more explicit (with the succession trans- 
posed from collection II to collection III, however, as shown in Example 8.18): the 
matenal in the upper parts is omitted, the succession consisting now of "domi- 
nant sevenths" rather than "major" triads. (Note that the familiar disposition of 
the "dominant seventh" can apply only at C, A, and F|, that is, onty at those 
pitches in the 0-D^-A-G-F| succession that are among the [C,A,Fit,E^] symmet- 
rically defined partitioning ^ments of coUecticni m, the "roots" of tfiis cdlec- 
tion's four triads and "dominant seventh" chcnxls.) 



eicainptet.18. "Sacrificial Dance" 
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Indeed, even tlie nonodatonic pitdies in ttiis opening stretch, the non- 
odlectkm II dI' in block A, for example, derive from intercdlectional relations of 

significance in part 2. Thus, as shown in Example 8.19, the two 0-1 1 verticals em- 
bedded in the initial "cluster" simultaneity of block A, D/E^ and CJD^ are directly 
traceable to the oscillating E^'E and D^/D verticals at 87 + 1, the only difference 
being that while these two (0,2) whole-top-related verticals define a collectional 
shift in the "Introduction/' they are wedded in the "Sacrificial Dance" as part of a 
single simultaneity. And in each case, the verticals joindy yidd the "chromatic'' 
(01 2 3) tetndioid (as shown by the brackets in Example 8.19), with pitc^ 
ber 2 lying outside ttie octatorac ordering, the tying outside collection n in 
block A. 

Of greater consequence in the "Sacrificial Dane t-/' however, are the two "up- 
per" and "lower" twos or whole-steps of this (0 12 3) tetrachord: that is, in block 
A, D/Cand Et'/Dk (See again the brackets in Example 8. 19.) For instead of the two 
0-11 verticals, these twos or whole-steps refer to the collectional shifts in subse- 
quent passages of the "Sacrificial Dance." Thus, further ^long at 18 (Example 
8.19), the two oscillating 0-5, 11 verticals in the strings, D-A, and C|-Gft, D, 
define a sidit fitom coDedton D to coUectkm L This shift is neatly synchronized 
with the octatonk impfications of the (Gl G H F> tetrachord's two twos or 
whole-steps, GM'I and G-F in the trumpets: respecting collection II, G|l-(G)-Ft 
is superimposed over D-A,El», respecting ooikctkm I, G-^il)-F is superimposed 
over C|-Gjl,D. By such means, seeming nonoctatonic "duomatic" elements in 



EMmpl«8.19. "Sacrificial Dance 
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these passages derive from intercoUectional shifts, and, in turn, the octatonidsm 

here inferred acquires is q>edal intricaq'. 

Still, qut--ti<in<; may linger about the completeness of the octatonic record 
here in part 2, about these collectional shifts and consequent "outside" pitch ele- 
ments. Might the approach at this point not benefit from, sav, certain of Allen 
Forte's set theoretic formulations? The answer would seem to be possibly — up to 
a point. Those familiar with Forte's analysis of Stravinsky's early works will 
doubtless have noted C3eitain cxjirespondences. Forte frequently invokes the octa- 
tonic collection, the "superset" 8-28, and in connection with a passage from Zvez- 
doldd (1911-1912), cites it as "one of Stravinsky's haOnuuks/'^ In The Harmonk Or- 
^tnization of The Rite of Spring, the (0 2 3 5) tetrachord, pitch-class set 4-10, is 
encountered throughout, while its (0 2 5/0 3 5) incomplete form, 3-7, is iden- 
tified as "a kind of motto trichord.""' In fact, most of the prominent sets in Forte's 
analysis are subsets of the octatonic collection. Of his two hundred twent\' pitch- 
class sets (sets of from three to nine elements, reduced to a "best normal order" by 
means of transposition or inversion followed by transposition), thirty-four are oc- 
tatonic seven from a possible twelve tfiiee-element sets, diirteen from the 
twenty-nine four^ment sets, seven from ttiirty-el^t five-element sets, six from 
fifty hexadunds, and one from file tiiirty-eight seven-element sets, 7-^1. These 
are easily spotted because the pitch numbering of these tldrty-fbur "prime forms" 
will correspond to that eitiier of the 1-2 half-step-whole-step ordering, (01346 
7 9 10 [OJ), or the reverse 2-1 whole-step-tialf-step ordering, (0 2 3 5 6 8 9 11 
101). 

But bevond this point, the two paths diverge as different concerns and objec- 
tives are more intimately brought into play. In particular, the segmentation, or 
what Forte interprets as cohesive units and groupings in The Rke, difGras mark- 
edly from fiiat proposed here. Reference is occasionaUy made to the "dominant 
seventh," 4-27, tmt the triad, 3-11, is ignored altogether because, as Forte notes, 
trichords "are easily identifiable components of larger sets."" In the current 
view, however, the triad — not just the three-element trichord, but the triad — 
assumes, even under conditions of superimposition, a registral, instrumental, 
and notational reality, and to an extent that, on a strictly obser\'ational basis, 
many sections of The Rite seem more overtly triadic in constaiction than many 
pieces of the later nineteenth-century tonal tradition (pieces on behalf of which 
the triad is nonetheless routinely invoked as a fundamental unit of musical struc- 
ture). 

Nforeover, an emphasis is here placed on disposition, on tlte fixed, r^jstral 
identities of recuning tetradiords, 0-5/6,11 vertical spans, triads, and "dominant 



9. AOen Forte, The Structure ef Atonal Musk (New Haven, 1973), p. 118. 

10. Fnrtc, Hormonk Orguiizatkm, p. 36. 

11. Ibid. 
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sevenths." These matters are often obscured when, for purposes of comparison/ 
of gauging the ittktedness of sets and con^lexes of sets, such groupings are regu- 
laxly reduced to their "prime forms" (by means, as indicated, of transposition or 
inversion followed by transposition.) Thus, a prime determinancy in part 2's "In- 
troduction" at 79-84 is not the triad font court. 3-11, nor the tight disposition of the 
triad, but its persistent (0 3 7) "minor" articulation. But because the "major" and 
"minor" triads are inversionally equivalent and reduce to the single pitch-dass 
set 3-11, the distinction here is likely to be obscured. 

Similariy, ^ two interval ordering9 of tfte octatoiuc collection, along witf) 
the tfwee transpoaitioitt of distinguishable content, leduoe to the single set 8-28. 
But the question of an octatonic presence has not merdy to do witfi ^ odatonk 
coUection (that is, 8-28 tout court), but equally with m octatonic collection. Con- 
texts derive their octatonic chaiader, their symmetrical cohesion, by \'irtue of 
their confinement to a single transpositional level for periods of significant dura- 
tion. All this may point to a hearing and understanding of determinacy in The Rite 
having as much to do with pitch and pitch-dass identity as with interval and 
interval-class identity. 

This is not to suggest that Forte ignores these issues. He frequently refers to 
invaxiance in pitdi-dass content between tranqpositicnis or transfbnnations of a 
given set, and then to ttte Rp rdation, whidi has to do with pitdvdass invaiiance 
ainoiignonequivalent sets having die same number of elements. But here, too, 
Fbrte^soondusions are apt to vaiy from those reached from a predominantly octa- 
tonic or octatonic-diatonic perspective. Thus, Example 8.20 shows twelve single 
and "composite" sets Forte invokes to identif)' the verticals and linear succes- 
sions of block C at 3 in the "Sacrificial Dance" and its subsequent near repeat at 7. 
(Although in ascending "normal order," the pitch numbering of these sets has 
not been reduced to that of the "prime forms." Note that 0 = C.)'- Only 5-10 and 
6-Z23 are octatonk? the others are not subsets of the octatonic ct^lection, 8-28. But 
the fact that aH ten nonoctatonic sets miss the octatonic order by a sin^ step— at 
pitch number 10 heie— or, moie important, that all sets, except for a single pitch, 
the BK refer to a single ttanspositional level, the octatonic collection II, is of the 
highest priority to an octatonic hearing and understanding.'^ The articulative 



12. With 0 = C (and with the sets not reduced to their "prime forms"), a (0 2 3 5 6 8 9 11) num- 
bering will always — as shown in Fxnmplo 8 2(") — implic.ite collection II Huwxa tT, a (0 134679 
10) numbering under these conditions will implicate collection ill, while the numbering for collec- 
tion I (whidi lada the Q wiU confefm to neither of the two octatm^ 

13. These obser\'ations apply equally to Forte's brief analysis of a four-measure passage from 
Zoezdaiiki (cited already, from Forte, Structure of A tonal Music, p. 1 14). In the first three erf these 
measures, eighteen sets are identified as cohesive groupings, ten of which are nonoctatonic. 
Although the significance of 8-28 is recognized, invariance, except insnfar as it m,i\ be infrrred 
from the pitch numbering, is ignored. As in block C of the "Sacrificial Dance," all the sets refer, 
but for the single pitch, A| (Bl>), to a single transpoaitionallevel, collection II. A shift to oollectkm 
ni occurs in the fourth measure. Hence, all ten nonoctatonic sets are owing to the single non- 
collection II A)| (Bk). Moreover, in articulation, a triadic and "dominant seventh" parhhoning of 
ooUectUm II at G| (Al>),F,D, and B is in the current view unmistakable. 
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ExMHpIt 9M. Sets in the "SacriTicial Dance" invoked by Allen Forte 




CoUection II 



makeup of the block is thus coiulituMied feferentially by its confinement to collec- 
tion II, a confinement that in turn refers back to the initial, punctuating 

(D C A Ft) "dominant seventh" of blodc A. Thus, too, more specifically, ttietwo 
sets 6-Z19 and 6-Z45 that follow one another in block C (see Example 8.17) are 
"maximally dissimilar" in infer\ al eContent (the R,, relation: the interval vectors of 
the two sets have no common entries) and are said to be "completelv detached."'"* 
Yet from an octatonic standpoint, the sets are close, the distinction having to do 
with collection Il's succession of triads in the lower parts: collection II's (D F)l A) 
triad is partof 6-Z19, while (Ai* C El' ) is partof 6-Z45. Fuithennore, in comparing 
versions of equivalent or Z*related sets, the invariants among the three occui> 
fences of the complementaiy pair, 6-Z23 and 6-Z45, are said to be "of little conse- 



14. Forte, Sbnehtre of Atonal Musk, p. 154. 
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quence/" although all three refer, crucially/ to collection II.*' Invariance among 
the four occurrences o£ 6-Z43 is likewise deemed "not significant," alttiouglh this 
noninvariance crudally concerns the coUectional shifts respecting collections II 
and I, as indicated in Example 8.19. In conclusion, Forte points to "the dearttt of 

strongly represented Rp" in this music and to "the paucity of invariance among 
equivalent sets, " noting that interval content, not pitch-class content, is of "prime 

importance."'^ 

Incompatibility is not really the issue here; it is rather two approaches that 
differ as to what is ultimately deemed critical to hearing, understanding, and m- 
terpreting The Rite. A theorist's choices in this respect are obviously determined 
in large part by his or her preoccupations with other literatures and traditions. But 
this does not mean^-as has been alleged — ^duit the set theoretic approadi is with^ 
out historical foundation. FieceslikeZt«zdMilb'aiid77iflVte certainly exhibit a ver- 
tical structure that, as Forte has claimed, often comes dose to tfiat of the atonal 
repertory. Moreover, even if the present octatonic-diatonic approach frequently 
disagrees with both the meaning and significance of Forte's results, the perspec- 
tive ma\' nonetheless, by taiung those results duly into account, be placed in 
sharper focus. 




In octatonic contexts ot the neoclassical persuasion, the articulation differs from 
that typicai of the "Russian" category. Instead of the (0 2 3 5) tctrachord, a (0 1 3 
4) tetraciiord may frequently be infened as a a^sive linear grouping. Indeed, in 
the Symphony ofPsabns, it is a kind of "bask: cell" in the first and secoiKl move- 
ments, as Stravinslgr himself suggested to Robert Craft.^ Com|dementii«g the 
(013 4) tetrachord are the (0 3 4/3 4 7/3 6 7) "minor-major third" units and, per- 
haps most conspicuously, the (0 3 7/0 4 7) triads and (0 4 7 10) "dominant sev- 
enths," as cited already in connection with Example 8.9 (but in neoclassical works 
with an overall approach in disposition far more varied than that encountered in 
The Rite OT, indeed, in "Russian" pieces generally ). I'he typical neoclassical format 
is summarized in Example 8.21: a (0,3,6,9) symmetncally defined partitioning of 
collection I in terms of this oolledkm's (013 4) teiiachards, (0 3 4/3 4 7/3 6 7) 
"minor-major thirds," and (0 3 7/0 4 7/0 4 7 10) triads and "dominant sevenths" 
at E, G, and Dl'. This partitioning imji^cates the 1-2 half-step-whole-step ot^ 
deiing to which ttie customary ascending approach in scale formation is applied. 



15. Ibid., p. 159. 

16. Ibid., p. 166. 

17. Igor Stravinsky and Robert Craft, Du^tgim and a Diary (Garden Qty, N.Y., 1963), p. 77. 
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. Typical Use of Octalonicism in the Neoclassical Works 

CoUecHonl 

(0, 3. 6, 9) 



(0 I 3 4> 
let ra chord 




(0 J 4/3 4 7/3 6 7) 
■niitods'*«tO 



=f»= 



0 1 3 4 6 7 9 10 (0) 




Such changes naturally ooindde with change in the diatonic articulation. 
Thus, in place of the l>-9cale oniering so prevalent in "Russian" contexts, die fa- 
miliar major scale or C scale is typical of neoclassicism, although the E scale and A 
scale (the descending minor scale in tonal terms) may also at times be inferred. 

This C-scale reference is implicated not only by the surface gesture and conven- 
tions of baroque and classical literature, but occasionally, and in however periph- 
eral a manner, by certain tonallv functional relatinns as well. What is often typical 
of relations in these contexts, the Stravinskyan stamp, concerns an mteractmg 
partitioning of the octatonic collection as shown in Example 8.21 — ^that is, this 
partitiorang's placement in association with the gestures, conventions, and har- 
monic maneuvers of the baroque and dassical C-scale tradition. 

These are obvioudy matters of considerable complexity, and we shall not at- 
tempt a detailed scrutiny here. \'er\' briefly, however, consider the tonic- 
dominant relationship, insofar as this may here and there be felt as assuming a 
credible presence. The first movement of the Si/mphoiiy of Psalms may be de- 
scribed as a piece wherein octatonic blocks, accountable to collection I with a 
(0,3,6) "background ' partitioning in terms of (E,G,Bi'), interact with diatonic 
blocks implicating the E scale on E. The (E G B) "Psabns chcnd" is punctuated as a 
^cer, as that which is articulativety shared between these two distinct collec- 
tions and ofdeiings of refoence. Nonetheless, with (G B D F [Ai^]) "dominant- 
seventfi" and "minor-nintti" supplementation, the equally shared G steadily 
gains the advantage and acquires, by virtue of the half-cadence on G that leads to 
the quasi-C-minor fugal exposition of the second movement, the characteristic 
"feel" of a dominant. Hence the peculiarity of Stravinsk/s dominant, i'he G or 
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(G B D) triad in Psalms identifies not only witfi die diatonic E scale on E, or indeed 
witti die quasi-C-minor "resolution" ol the second movement, but equally with 
the octatonic collection 1, in which respect it functions as a (E, G, D^) sym- 
metrically defined partitioning element, oscillating, or placed in juxtaposition, 
with this collection's E and Bl' with their (0 13 4) tetrachordai and (0 3 7/0 4 7/0 
4 7 10) triadic "support." Similar long-term tonic-dominant relationships, entail- 
ing collection I and a variety of (C Et G/C E G) endings, govern a number of neo- 
dasfikal ventures, among diese the first and third movements of the Symphony 
in Three Movements a942-1945). 

Henoe, the neodasdcal perspective is conditioned by considerations of the 
"Russian" period. And, once again, ttie attraction of this approach is that a dis- 
tinctive musical presence is in some measure brought to bear. Although individ* 
ual pieces naturally vield their own particular rationales, these are always — at 
least in the current view — most adx antageously approached as parts of a greater 
whole, of a larger listening experience. And since, among most enthusiasts, there 
can be no mistaking an intuitively grasped distinction (or distinctiveness) on the 
part of this present composer (however diverse the evidence), speculaticm along 
diese lines is likely to prove tempting for many years to ccnne. 
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EXAMINATION of all extant, available sour^ of The Rite of Spring from the pub- 
lished sketches to the latest (1967) engraved score reveals a number of variants in 

the scoring and orchestration of tlie woric. In a way, this is not surprising, espe- 
cially because Stravinsky himself once admitted having "heard" portions of The 
Rite long before being able to write them. It is also well known that he kept on 
revising manv of his orchestral works during his entire lifetime, not only because 
of copyright problems. Revisions to Tlic Rite have been extensively documented 
in the last six years by Robert Craft, although not always as systematically and as 
coherently as one might legitimately expect.* But tfien, a work in progress is ines- 
capaUy bound to encounter numerous unforeseen hurdles along the way. 

Many more things, however, have been tampered with in The Rite that can* 
not be linked with any of the composer's exfdidt and documented intentions, at 
least not according to the sources presently available. Some of these variants are 
all the more intriguing in that Stra\'insk\' himself never abided by them in his own 
performances and recordings. Moreover, additional \ariants have crept into 
other recordings of the work and ha\ e acquired a tradition of their own. 

I he purpose ot pmpomling a few of these variants is threefold: (1) to high- 
light how Stravinsky may have granted spurHrf'tfw-moment concessions to some 
of his most trusted advisers, mosdy conductors, who feared too heavy demands 
on tiie ordiestra players, only to turn around aiul stidc to the original himself; (2) 
to raise the question of how attentive or inattentive he was to all the detaib of die 
peifonnances of The Rite he himsdf conducted; and (3) to suggest that a certain 
proportion of surviving discrepancies might actually be attributed to sloppy 
proofreading of the orchestral parts, which apparently were never systematically 
recalled and edited since the 192b initial printing. All three factors have, of course, 
a direct bearing on the necessity, feasibility', and possibility of a definitive, critical 
edition of The Rite, or of any Stravinsky opus, for that matter. 



1. Robert Craft, " 'Le Sacre du Printemps': The Revisions," Tempo, no. 122 (September 1977): 2-S. 
A slightly revised version of this text appears in Vera Stravinsky and Robert Craft, Slruvirtskt^ in 

Pictures and Documents (New Yoikr 1978)« pp. 526-33. See also his " 'Le Saoe du Printemps': A 
Chronology of llie Revisions/' in Stnu^mif: Sdeetei Cormpoudence, vol. 1, ed. Robert Craft (New 
Yoilcl962),pp.39e^. 
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The fiist audible discrepancy axises at tiie end of the repetition of the initial 
bassoon theme, a half-tone lower, at leheaisal number 12 of die "Introduction" to 
parti: 



EMiiipto9.1. Openlngof ThefV»<^Sf^ng, 12 




Where 1 9 1 3 5 'Of e r -ea !o in Examples 9, 1 (f i 'si staff), 9.2. 9.4 (firet part), 9.5. 9.6, 9A. 9.9. and 9.10 <parta 2 
and 3), the unpublished sources are the Wlowng; 

1 Autograph fu i score riow housed at the StravinakyAfchivesollhe Paul Sacher Foundation, Basel. 
Switzerland. Used by permission. 

2. Manuscript full score, propefty o( Boosey and Hawkaa. SA, NauNlj^sur'-Selne, France. Used by 
penniaaion. and in Example 9 1 0 (parts 6 and 7). 

3. Ansemnei'a manuscript pages and his twndwrtttan oonaetiona iraeribed in his copy of the printed 
full score (1922), belonging tothe Consenoloira de Musique de Genive. Geneva. Switzerland. Used ty 
permission. 



The final descent to the note F (on the lowest staff in Example 9. 1) simply makes 
no sense, apart from the fact that hardly any first bassoonist alive ever succeeds in 
culminating his Al' pause with an Fthatis timed exactly with the first pizzicato Dl» 
of tiie first violins. For one ttung, F would seem obviously foreign to the mode of 
tiieflieme itself. But above all, as is evident fixmi a dose examination of his own 
autograph manuscript of the score, Stravinsky, in writing down the bassoon lead 
in tlie tenor C clef, made a transposition error regarding the last two notes, chang- 
ing them inadvertently into and ¥^ (see uppermost staff of Example 9.1). The 
mistake was eventually noticed, and both notes were conrected back into B^" and 
AK but an erroneous F(' was overlooked and left dangling on the other side of the 
bar line without its accidental. I he half-note was thus simply slurred to the 
indcmiitatePlitfMt has plagued tfieoid i e sl ral score and bassocmpar^ 
Incredftdy enough, the piano reduction, which had always carried the ocmect 
reading (see middle staff of Example 9.1), was itself purged of its correct tied-over 
AI> in 1968 and has been provided with Ae impossible Fi| . At least Stravinsky, 
Monteux, Ansermet, Boulez, and a few other conductors have noticed the dis- 
crepancy and, as is obvious from their phonograph recordings, let the first bas- 
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soon's Al* gradually and inconspicuously die out by itself. But most conductois 
unknowingly continue to expose the already strained first bassoon to the torture 
of fitting in an Flj just when he is about to run out of breath! 

A second, albeit, less immediately noticeable variant appears after the restate- 
ment / (forte) of the initial eight-b>ar setting of the thumping chords of "The Au- 
gurs of Spring" at 18. Following them, p sub. (subito piano), come twenty-seven 
measufcsof tfiesamedundasabaduiroptoashortm played by 

tiassoons and trombone and later joined by flute and oboes. The thumping aooom- 



"The Augurs of Spring. " 18 
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paniment, as it stands in the orchestral score and parts since 1922 and as it appar- 
ently stood in the first printing in 1913 of the piano reduction, suddenly detaches 
itself with / outbursts and accents at each bridge section between statements of 
the mdodk fragment and just as suddenty withdraws again p sub. into the back- 
ground with each successive re-entry of ttie bassocsis or trranbcxie (see indications 
above staff of Example 9.2$. Hie trouble is that these dianges from p to /and 
vice versa to p sub. were originally not to be found in Stravinsk/s manuscript 
scores or in the T eipzig copyist's manuscript from which Pierre Monteux con- 
ducted the world preinicrc of The Rite. And if one examines closely the 1922 first 
printing of the full score, one will see that the subsequent p sub. and ./ are also 
later additions to the engraved proof score of 1914-1915. 1 might never have stum- 
bled onto this detail were it not for die three Stravinsl^ recordings and for three of 
tiie five Monteux recordings of The Rite, which all strictly adhere to ttie even p 
continuum throughout the entire section (see indications below staff of Example 
9.2). The steadier, more stable^ and restful texture of this discretely martdSato 
accompaniment speaks for itself. However, the question of whether Stravinsky 
really intended the dynamics of the 1913 piano reduction or those of the 1913 full 
score, which he subsequently respected to the letter, remains. Who took it upon 
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themselves in 1922 to make the orchestral score and materials confarm to the pi- 
ano reduction, without at least notifying the composer and Monteux? 

The next intriguing variant occurs a few measures later in "The Augurs": it is 

the extensi\ e col li\^no (batluto) of part of the string accompaniment to 24-27 inclu- 
sive. Both the celli and violas strike their repeated C's and F's with the wood of 
the bow from the very onset. The mystery arises from the rather late addition of 
the col legno indication to the second violins and torn the utter confusion concem- 



Exampl* 9.3. "The Augurs of Spring. " 24-27 
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ing its duration. Only in 1926 is there any evidence of this col legno prescribed for 
the second violin part, for the attemating eighths G-A beginning in the fourth 
measure of 24; but then mention of it is surprisingly repeated at 28, precisely at 
the moment the celli and violas stop beating col lectio, and even for leaping inter- 
vals of fifths and sixths in an orchestral environment of increasinglv louder tex- 
ture. To make matters worse, the full store only introduced the coi Ic^no tor the 
second violins at 24 in 1965 (the study score has it as of 1951, but the mention of it 
at 2S in die second violin part had been deleted by tfien). The confusion had in the 
meantinie aiisen as to where die second violins should stc^ beating coi l^po. 
Only in 1967 is the orf kgno (al segno) direction complete at 24 and its cancellation 
(the segno) located, albeit incredibly, at the end of 29! Now apart from being prac- 
tically ineffective in sounding their thematic cells of seconds, fifths, and sixths as 
such, were the second violins ever really intended to be struck col legno or not? If 
so, why as if as an afterthought, unsystematically, and to what purpose? If not, 
who is responsible for introducing the col legno prescription, for protracting it un- 
til 30 only as of 1967 (actually 1971, if one considers the orchestral parts)? Among 
ttie dozen or so phonograph recordings in whidi die second violins play this sec> 
tion either tfito or pos^bly col l^jto (tratto) (one would possibly have to include 
here the earliest Stravinsl^, Stadcowsld, and van Beinum 78 r.p.m. issues), one 
might single out Monteux, who consistently has the second violins play aroot^ato 
at the beginning, thenam>staa»toasof 28. One need only check his next to last 
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leooiding of The Rite with the Paris Conservatoiy ddiestra (1956) to pensive this 

quite clearly. Thus, here again, may we ask, how close is the present score to 
Stravinsky's real intent in the matter? No reference is made to any such second 
violin col legno in anv extant errata list or correspondence. Still, one might reason- 
ably argue that the thematic anacrusis supplied to the imminent thematic state- 
ments of both horns and flutes by the rocking seconds ot the second violins 
would warrant the latter being more prominent and audible than any col k^no 
beating, however fbroeful. 

The original orchestration of 28 and 29 of "The Augurs" was completely 
crossed out in Stravinsky's manuscript and replaced by him, in time for die pre- 
miere, with the present version. This was apparentiy done at Monteux's sugges- 
tion that some orchestral weaknesses and imbalances needed retoudiing, follow- 
ing oarh' March 1913 rehearsals of part 1 of The Rite.' One amazing thing about 
this revision is that none of the present percussion instruments (timpani, tri- 
angle, antique cymbals) had a place in the original orclit htral texture. It is interest- 
ing to Speculate about what prompted the composer to introduce such mstru- 
mental novelties at tfuit late stage of rehearsing The Rite, and it would be of spedal 



2. See the following excerpt ot a letter ot 30 March 1913 from Monteux to the composer, in 
&namuhf: SdeeUd Comspondeiue, vol. 2, ed. Robert Ciaft (New York, 1964), p. 53: 

The passages to whidt I refer and which perhaps will need to be 
slightly altered are tfie foOowing: 

At 28, beginning with me asure [4-hand pijnn siori', p 22, first 
measure), 1 do not hear the horns loudly enough (unless the rest ot 
the oidiestra j^ysjifii), and If I make a llttie crescendo, I do not hear 
thematalL 

At 37, measures 3 and 4 (4-hand piano score, p. 25, measure 3], it is 
impossible to hear a single note of the flute accompanied by four 

horns and four trumpets ,ind first and second violins, also /y. 
The tirst flute plays the theme alone in the middle of all this noise. 

At 41, measures 1 and 2 (4-hand piano score, p. 27, measures IJ, 
you have first, the tubas, which, in spite of j^f, produce only a very 
weak sound; second, the seventh and eighth horns, which one 
does not hear at all in the low register; third, the trombones, whkh 
are extremriy loud; fourth, the first six horns, which one hears 
only moderately in comparison with the trombones. 1 have added 
the fourth horn to the seventh and eighth , but without achieving 
an equilibrium for the four groups. Cteie hears: 

1. n^/" 

2. nothing 

4/ 

At 65, measure 3 (4-hand piano score, p. 39, measure 10], the first 
four horns havejfi^ but they play with mutes, and 1 can hear them 
only with difficulty. 

This IS al! that seems to me not to sound tfie way you vnint it, and noth- 
ing here is of great importance. 
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interest to tiy out tfie older vernon and thus test Monteux's acuity of perception 
as against file possible inadequacies of the orchestral players ofthat 1913 version.^ 
If we move on to the "Games of the Rival Tribes/' at measures 6-10 after 58, 
we are in for a few more puzzling inconsistencies: 



Example 9.4. "Games of the Rival Trit)es, " SB + 6 
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Notice the prolonged chord, marked "x," in the tiuee versions of this passage. 
Originally played by seven different horns, the seven-note chord involved a 
grinding E octave stubbornly entrenched within the second inversion of an 
major chord. This jarring dissonance is consistent in texture with the chords im- 
mediately preceding. Someone obviously advised Stravinsky in 1921 to 
strengthen the upper thirds by simply doubling them, but in the process, the up- 



3. The originil vnaioii of 28-29 has been transcribed and published by Volker Scherliess in his 
"BoMdmngmziiin Autograph dw 'Sacre du Prin lemps/ "Aftisflglbrsdiun^ (July-September 
19BZ): 238-41. 
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pennost Eli was eliminated or loweied an octave, both unisono Es then being 
entmsted to two bassoons, whidi even in can hardly compete wittittte rest ol 

the blaring brass. In any event, the jarring effect of the original E octave was 
definitely weakened. Surprising as this development is, Robert Rudolf, in his re- 
\ased version of The Rite for reduced instrumentation (1974, but apparently begun 
as early as 1954 with the composer's approval), makes bold to eliminate any Et] 
whatsoever. Thus, American audiences may now be confronted with a pure, un- 
blemished, and beaming 6/4 Et'-major triad.** All the more astonishing then is 
Qaft's levdatkm that this exact diofdal disposition is evidenced as eariy as 194^ 
in Stravinsky's own sketches for an all-encompassing revision of die entire RUe.^ 
This indeed raises questions as to tfie composer's real intentions. At Inst in his 
1929 and 1940 recordings, StravinsI^ would seem to have stuck to the eailier ver- 
sion wifli seven horns; the same seems to hold true for Monteux's San Francisco 
(1945) and Boston (1951 and 1957) recordings, for Ansermet's first (1951), and for 
the Karel Ancerl ( 1%3) recording. Markevitch and Goossens both let the upper 
sound clearly, at least in the chord's second statement. Whether all these conduc- 
tors purposely resorted to the older version or just happened by chance on uncor- 
rected oicheslFBlmateriab must remmn an open question. Bert why dien has ttie 
piano reductkm always dung to tfie original diordal disposition? 

Other aspects of the vuious strange roetamorphoses of this passage need 
only be mentioned briefly. For example, who is responsible for altering the tim- 
pani part into a solo-bravuro of cascading eighths, thereby blurring the rhythmic 
and motivic connection with the simple alternating C-B quarter-note cell of the 
"Ritual of Abduction"? 1 lere again we are confronted with a fait accompli, noted 
in Ansermet's 1921 errata list, but for which both origin and motive have yet to be 
elucidated. This passage also underwent other rhythmic and metnc alterations. 
Including the inconceivable scrambling of the original n'terrato peamte— < tempo 
into an impossible a tmpo-^rikmUo—pesantei\) that plagued all tite study scores 
from 1951 to 1965 and even the full occhesfaral scofe reprinted in 1965. What about 
the dynamics and staccato articulation of the brass chords, witfi a 1967 (final?) 
version of crescending to ff, which does not even match Stravinsky's own 
performance practice? In other words, what did Stravinsky really intend here? 
Did his own perceptions change so drastically over the vears, or were such modi- 
fications prompted by suggestions from still unidenhfied sources? 

The next example provides us with the seemingly banal case of an unde- 
tected mistaken tnuispositkm to w^iidi we--like the composCT finm the ouM 
have beaime so accustomed that its recent (1967) conectkm leaves an uncomfor- 
table void. It is ttie omnious junction between "Mystic Qrdes of tiie Young Girls" 



4. The Rite of Spring, Full Score, Revised Version and Reduced Instrumentation, Belwin-Mills 
Publ. Corp., Mel^e, N.Y., EL 2458, 1974, p. 47. Thus version may be performed only in the 
United States. 

5. Stnvinsky and Ciaft Pictures and Documents, p. 531. 
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Conclusloii of the "Mystic Circles of the Young Girls." 103 

UP3! corrrctly tninsposed D-tnimpel trroneouiily tranipowd D-tnunpet 




Piano score: since 1913 orch. score and puU: 191 J-I967 

OKh. tom: tinoe 1967 



and "Glorification of the Chosen One" in part 1, just at the onset of the rising 
crescendo, that rolls over into those eleven thunderous string and timpani 
chords. The pian(> reduction has always been correct. But just imagine for one 
moment, as must have happened to Stravinsky, that you forgot that the upper 
voice was being taken over by a piccolo D trumpet and that you inadvertently 
wrote the transposition for a Bi' trumpet instead. Your transposition, written of 
oouree a whole-tone higher, if read by die D trumpeter/ would actually sound an 
extia whole-tone hi^ier still, with the end result that, instead of oownii^ tlie 
perfect fifth of four successive minor triads, your D tnimpet sounds a shiiU ^ 
cession of jarring major sevenths! The simple question here is why did no one, 
apparently not even the composer, ever notice the mistake until its revision in the 
newlv engraved score of 1967. No less disturbing and indicative of the state of the 
orchestral parts still bemg widely circulated is the fact that, of the thirt\'-five pho- 
nograph recordings made of the orchestral version since 1968, only five (all re- 
corded since 1977) make the correction: S. Rattle (Enigma), S. Skrowaczewsld 
(VoK'Candide), A. Lombard (Erato), R. Muti (Angel), and A. Dorati (London). 

Bcample 9.6 raises the question of the motivic, rhythmic, and metronomic 
link Straying actually had in miiid between the piomir^^ 
cell so duuacteristic of the "Glorification of the Chosen One" and its exact reiter- 
ated equivalent in the crashing timpani and lower strings of the "EvocaHon of the 
Ancestors" immediately following. If in fact the rhythmic and metronomic con- 
nection were so binding, what might have motivated Stravinsky — if the altera- 
tion does stem from himself, as his last performance of ihe Rite in Stodd\olm in 
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1961 would tend to prove— to attempt to emphasize the melodic contour of this 
motive by changing it into tripletquarter n( tos?^ Ata speed of 144 to a half-note, 

which he is obviously maintaining, such a change can hardly ever be perceived 
because it implies taking an extra tenth (7 100, to be precise) of a second to cover 
the distance between F|i and DjS. Apart from visually blurring the link between 
the two motive forms, the shiift to the melodic empiiasis can thus be made effec- 
tive only by slowing down the tempo of "Evocation" qtiite xadkally, whidi 
wouM be oontraxy to Stravinslgr's own oon^stent practtoe. Anotiier solution 
could have been to ascribe a ritenuto or aUa^ando only to each statement of this 
timpani and string motive in "Evocation"; however, no such mention was 
deemed necessary in the 1967 score revision. Here again we are faced with the 
question of practice versus analysis versus Stravinsky's real intentions. 

Example 9.7, with its added accents, illustrates how in their performances 
and phonograph recordings Stra\'insk\' and a few other conductors have outlined 
the melodic contours of this closely knit string duet passage as it cKcurs in the 
"Ritual Action." If such emphasis on the initial impulse of each alternating 



9.7. "Ritual Action of the Ancestors" 



eighth-note was intended from the \'er}' beginning, why did Stravinsky not mark 
ail the scores, orchestral and piano reduction, accordinglv? 

The biggest challenge is yet to come, in the "Sacrificial Dance. ' 1 he music of 
Examples 9.8 and 9.9 is one continuous passage at the opeiiing of the "Sacrifidal 
Danoe"— 142-147. At 167-172, it is repeated literally a half-tone lower (exsoept for 
two additional timpani strokes, one at ttte beginning of 167 and the other— 
strangely enou^v— on the downbeat one measure before 169)/ in these ex- 
amples, three versions of the bass voice are compared, one above the other: (1) 
the original 1913 setting, together with its 1922 printing and variants, (2) the 



6. A phonograph recording of both rehearsal excerpts and complete live recording of The Rite 
under Stravinsky in Stockholm in September 1961 is in the planning stage by Discocorp. A short, 
untortunatel> odiit J I ^a^mentcono«rIUIlg the passage diaoissedhmtst^ 

rehearsal excerpts retained. 

7. The partial suppression in 1943 of one upbeat chord in one measure before 6 and its complete 
auppNHMion at 31 remain a mystery, just as does the dimination of the bass upbeat in ttie follow- 
ing measure. 
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Opening of the "Sacrificial Dance," 14^146 




1943 
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EttMipto 9 J. "Sacrificial Dance." 146-147 
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present Boosey & Hawkes edition, which basically reproduces the 1930 revision, 
and (3) the 1943 revision printed separatelv bv Associated Music Publishers.^ 
Stravinsky doubled the riiytlimic values in this last version. The alternahng string 
and tutti chords are simply cued in. The + signs indicate timpani strokes that 
usually sound an octave higher (except in 146-147 of ttie 1922 version). 

Of all the differences that can be pinpointed here, five are most important. 
Rrst, Stravinsl^s 1913 autognqf^h score and ttie earliest copies of it had some of 
the string chords pludoed pizzicato (see parentheses over the top staff oi Example 



8. The separately published 1943 revision of "Sacrificial Dance" has not supplanted the Doosey & 

Hawkes version and was apparently not meant to. It is in any event very rarely heard. Steinberj^ 
and Ormandy are the only conductors, besides the composer, ever to have used it for their (mon- 
aural) phonograph recordings of The Rile (1954-1955). As for Stravinsky, his lyfiO recording 
includes the only extant (stereophonic) recoidingof "Sacrificial Dance" in its 1943 version. The 
1%1 Stockholm rehearsal and performance under the composer, scheduled to be issued in the 
near future (see n ^) dlso contain the latter. Explicit rehearsal excerpts even pertain to its central 
section, where Stravinsky makes bold — in his eightieth year — to experiment with some new 
percussion scoring! The composer, however, does not go on record as having made tfie 1943 
revision of "Sacrificial Dance" cdmpulson from 1*^4^ onward in all performances of The Rite This 
fact does not preclude considering it as vet another step in the composer's unending experimen- 
tation with hisfemous ballet score. Whether he might ultimately have levisedtheottiielliteina 
Uke manner cannot pxesently be ascertained beyond any doubt. 
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9.8, 142-145). This indication disappeared from tfw printed 1922 score; however, 
theie is no evidence ttiat Stravinslgr intended tfus deletion. Note how 

resorted to pizzicato strings anew, albeit differently, in 1943 to give added pundi 
to the downbeats of the bass and even to punctuate the climax of the crescendo- 
ing orchestral suspensions. 

Second, the dotted lines marked in between the staves in both examples un- 
derscore the fact that some string chords were perceptibly doubled in length to a 
full eighth-note in 1930, only to be restored temporarily to their original shorter 
values in 1943. Some conductCMS em^iasize the difiinence; others overlook it 
complet^. Again tiie 1930 score contains diis variant as a lait accompli, without 
any due as to its origins. It seems strange that Stravinsl^ would have reinstated 
tiie original short diords in 1943 if he had been so convinced of ttie need for the 
change in 1930. 

Third, the sections linked via brackets along with a dotted line and a question 
mark in both examples are, chordally speaking, strict repetitions. This has led 
some conductors to inter that the bass downbeats should also be strictly the same 
in respective parallel passages — hence their assumption that Stravinsky erred in 
omitting a timpani stroke in an analogous place at 143 (indicated in parentheses). 
But did die composer intend a strict repetition here? If so, why did he not correct 
his own score accordingly, either in 1930 or even in 1943? Note also how die re- 
vised 1930 version adds complete down- and upbeats in the bass at the tfiird mea- 
sure of 144, as a direct parallel to the third measure of 145. Such a bass lead was 
not there in 1913, nor was it taken over in 1943. Similarly, the D-bass note in the 
fourth measure after 145 was added in 1930, parallel to its previous presence in 
the corresponding measure of 144. But this extra note was not there in 1913 and 
was not kept over in 1943. Are such inconsistencies of Stravinsky's doing or not? 

Fourth, another blatant example of obsession with parallel bass leading is to 
be noted in Example 9.9. Some conductors add a ccunplete timpani motive in the 
first measure, as being stricdy paralld to that oi the first measure of 147. In 1930, 
Stravinsl^ (or someone dse?) actualty deleted the lone bass D, which was none- 
theless reinstated in 1943. Charles White, for forty years principal timpanist of the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, strongly advocated this additional timpani 
measure in his published timpani part and apparently always played it accord- 
ingly. But he was at least honest enough to include in his text his letter to 
Stravinsky asking permission to add those tw o timpani strokes, which the com- 
poser promptly returned with a flat "no" wntten in the margin. When 1 ques- 
tioned Igor Markevitch about the basis for his own conviction that diis timpani 
measure was a legitimate additicm, he refrfied: 



9. Tympani—InstructkmfwPlaifitigigorShwoittshf's 'Sacredu Printemps' — 'Ritet^Sjnrit^' (Uw 
Angeles, 1965), p. 22a. 
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Concerning the timpani in the "Sacrifidal Dance": it is on Q\e 

basis of a conversation with Charles Peschier, timpanistof the 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande (who was to record the HisUrin 
du scidat with me in 1962), ttiat I adopted this variant. He daimed 
having taken it over directly from StraNinsky himself. At my first 
recording of The Kite, I really hesitated in introducing it but finally 
did so, after consulting Walter Legge, who, like myself, consid- 
ered this timpani addition to be superior, musically speaking. It is 
therefore quite possible that my recording and performances led 
other conductors to do the same. I must add that we sent a copy 
of my leoording to Stravinsky, who subsequently told Walter 
Legpe he was perfectiv satisfied with it. Nevertheless, during the 
time I was preparing The Rake s Pro^rei.s lor performance in Ven- 
ice at Stravinsky's request, I spoke to him about this timpani bit, 
with the score in hand, reminding him of Peschier, etc. He took a 
long and careful look at the variant, gave me back the score and 
said: "Well basically speaking, 1 am really not opposed to it."'** 

How many other professional musicians have taken it upcm tliemselves to 
decide what mistakes and omissions Stravinskv was guiltv of and what other par- 
allel inferences are thus to be considered "musically superior"? Tony Palmer's 
film on Stru\ mskv shows the Russian timpanist playing the controversial added 
tunpani measure with unswerving assurance and authority twice over, including 
the reprise just before 171.^' One wocklers what Ifie composer's feaction might 
have been to such unequhrocally immortalized, "musically superior" timpani 
playii^ in tiie "Sacrifidal Dance/' 

Fifth, one final item of note in Example 9.9 is that the oldest version of 1913 
implied only Hmpani octaves for each bass note F; in 1922, all the D's were also 
entrusted to the timpanist but incorrectly notated an octave lower. In 1930, the 
timpani part was located "correctly," and all octave doublings disappeared. But 
in 1943, Stravinsky returned to the old F octaves, adding pizzicati celli F's to them 
for good measure and mtroducmg thumpmg bass drum strokes for additional 
punch to the Us and F's. How does one establish the composer's real intentions 
for Ais entbie bass lead tfwnigh aU diis inextrkal^ maze of 
cally attadted to any so-called "original" version, no matter its "implied" irregu- 
larities, shortcomings, or musical 'Inferiority"? 

A rapid examination of the table of variants concerning the last section of the 
"Sacrificial Dance" (186-201) will highlight another confusing situation sur- 
rounding the presence or absence of pizzicati strings. If one again considers the 
separately published 1943 revision, one must question the Stravinskyan origin of 



10. Letter to Louis Cyr of 13 August 19S2, oiigina] in French. 

11. A phonograph recording has since been issued of The Rite with the same performers (.Moscow 
Radio Symphony Orchestra under Vladimir Fedoseev): Vox Cum Laude, D-VCL 9054. The 
added timpani motive is unmistakably present. 
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ttte total suppressior\ of any pizacati whatsoever in the cunentBoosey&Hamdoes 
edition of Vie Rite. In this connection, a letter from Ernest Anseimet to Stravinsl^ 
dated 14 August 1922 provides an important due: 

... I would like to come back to some correction details (in- 
volved in drawing up this 11921) errata list). The corrections in 
the old proof score, which served as the basis for the present 
(newly) engraved score . . . were made during rehearsals, thus 
witliout tihe care one usually applies to oonecting prools. Thus, 
for the "Sacrificial Dance," it was decided to delete the pizzicati, 
and they were in fact eliminated, but not completely, since I 
notice that some still survive in ^e score after 192. . . . 

But what bothers me the most are these pizzicati in the entire 
"Sacrificial Dance." They were deleted as a matter of principle, 
because we were being ruslied, &tere were few string players 
available, and even these were below average; we had enough 
trouble in coping with the rhythmic complexities alone. But now 
I am seriously pondering if we do right in sticking to that deci- 
sion. After aU, sonie day we shall be blessed witti better per- 
formers and performing conditions. In that case, wouldn't writ- 
ing the strings [alternately] unisono pizz. and divisi arco be the 
better solution? And won't ttie dryness of pizz. strings accompa- 
nying the oboes provide a more concise and clear-cut rhythm 
than any bowing ever could? Perpetual arco bowing seems to me 
(but I am only at tiie conductor's stand) only to produce a sound 
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that is constantly thick and undiffcrontinted, wherras inter\ en- 
ing^izz. would provide claiity and definite contours to the mu- 
sic* 

Straviitslgr nevertheless stuck to his guns and in his reply to Ansermet decreed 
anew the perpetual and total deletion of all pizzicati in the "Sacrificial Dance" 
because "orchestra plavt'rs will always remain nitwits " Still, the — purely 
circumstantial?- spitt- and hustration contained in this last remark are sufficient 
to make one question the severity and resolve behind such an uncompromising 
ban. 

A final example of behind-ttie-soenes tampering witti Tbe EHe Gonoems ttie 
fate of both cymbal and guero on the last page of the "Sacrifkial Dance" Once 
ag^un, I mi^t never have discovered a problem even existed were it not for a 
certain number of recordings tiiat tmmistakably included some rather unex- 
pected cymbal clashes, scraped cymbal swishes, or even, quite plausibly, a 
scraped guero (as in Ansermet's second recording of Tlie Rite [19581). All these 
variants may be checked out and verified. But the same old questions are raised 
anew by the completely haphazarti way in which both cymbal and guero evolved 
in written sources from the sketches onward, only to disappear entirely in 1930 
without any evidence pointing to Stravinsky as the origin of both deletions. How 
many tampenngs, inconsistencies, discrepancies, chaises, variants in The Rite 
can be attributed to Stravinsl^? How many are the responsibility of Monteux, 
Anseimet, Markevitch, Peschier, Charles While, and of still otiier unidentifijed, 
albeit well-meaning proponents of the "musicaOy superior^' or of the techracally 
feasible? 

The incredibly confused state of the source materials for Stravinsky's The Rite 
at least partly reflects the composer's own persistent dissatisfaction with any 
fixed, petrified, so-called "original" state for any of his works. As a conductor, 
he subsequently, and often reluctantly, had to busy himself with them anew, so 
he aimpty made the best of it by enjoying tampering w^ them and experiencing 
tfiem in difiierent ways, prompted as he was by aggravating mistakes in the parts, 
by the performers' unpredictable mcxxls, by trid^ acoustics, or even the 
sometimes anno3^g demands of recording engineeis. Some of the dianges or 
variants that thus arose led to revisions in tine scores. But most of them came and 
went without any visible effort on the composer's part to collect and edit them 
systematically, especially if someone else had suggested them to him, no matter 



12. "Une lettre inedite d' Ansermet <i Stravinsky ci propos du 'Sacre du Printemps/ " Revue musi- 
eaU de Suisse nmumde (December 1980): 210-15. Auttior's translation. 

13. Readers looking for a detailed list of the various manuscripts and printed editions of The Riie 
should refer to the two tableaux in Louis Cyr, "Le Sacre du printemps: petite histoire d'une 
grande partition," in Stnmnshf: Etudes et temoignages, ed. Francois Lesuie (Paris, 1982), pp. 89- 
147. 
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how valid the reasons put fcnth. Many of The Rite variants taken stock of here 
seem to bekmg to ttie latter category. Were tiie composer alive today, one would 
be tempted to paraphrase Diaghilev's famous question about the endless repeti- 
tion of the famous thumping chord of "The Augurs of Spring": "But Igor, will 
such tampering and fooling around with vour Rite go on much longer this way?" 
The composer's huge smile and disarming answer would most likely be exactly 
the same: "Forever, my dear!" 
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10 Discontinuity and Proportion 
in the Music of Stravinsky 



JONATHAN D. KRAMER 



CRITICS AND ANALYSTS of Igor Stravinsky's music have often noted his (>redilec- 
tkm for hamumic staas. Particularly in music written during the 1910s, he created 
extended passages based on single diofds or on the attemation of two chords. 
One plausible reason for this stylistic trait is that he wanted to focus the listener's 
attention on rhythm. Whatever the motivation, there are important conse- 
quences of his use of fro/en harmonies. When a section uses an unchanging har- 
monic area, the move into the subsequent section necessarily entails discontinu- 
ity- There is an inevitable break in the harmonic continuum, and the result is 
overtly sectionalized music' Although the deimealion of sharply juxtaposed sec- 
tioftt has its origin in haroKmkslasls^tiieresultii^discontii^ sup- 
ported by other means— contrast of instrumentation, texture, motivic material, 
tempo, fcttmal design, and even compositional procedure. Not all of Stravinsky's 
musk is discontinuous, of course, just as not aU of his haimonies are static, but 
discontinuity is crucial to his style. 

His harmonicailv static sections unfold more through permutation and varia- 
tion than through progression and development. 1 he lengths of such sections are 
thus less internallv predictable than are traditional tonal durahons. Stravinsky 
often ends a section at what seems to be the exact right point, despite the impossi- 
bility of our forecasting tliis arrival. The unpredictability comes from the lack of 
goalniUrected devdopment witfiin sections; the sense of tightness comes 
context of the whole piece. 

Hannonic stasis im|dies a rdath^ smaU number of stnKtural 1^^ 
the foreground not merely prolongs but actually sustains middleground haimo- 
nies, the numlser of distinct levels betw een the details and the deep structure can- 
not be manv. Thus, sections of different lengths can function on the same hierar- 
chical level. That a section of a few secimds' duration can be the structural equiva- 
lent of one over a minute long makes Stravinsky's music utterly unlike tonal 



This article dedicated to the memtir\ of Norman Dinerstein. with whom I had S B V g w l fruHful 

discussions on Stravinsky s music while preparing the original draft. 

1. Discontinuity in Stravinsky's music is also discussed in Paster's article in this collection, in 
vthkh she analyzes die juxtapontknis of sectiom in the early ballets. 
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compositions, in which sh(Mrter passage are usually subsidiaxy to longer sec* 
tions. 

Stravinsky's originality has influenced subsequent generations. The Darm- 
stadt composers, for example (Stockhausen, Nono, Zimmermann and others), 
made his concept into both an aesthetic manifesto and a compositional tech- 
nique, as shown by Stockhausen's tormuiation of "moment form." Moments are 
self-contained sections created by internal stasis or by processes that complete 
tfiemsdves witttin the moments.^ A moment-fonn composition does not have an 
underiying progressive log^ propelling it from beginning to end; rather, it is a 
mosaic of seemm^/y independent sections assembled infl|ipiiirm% aibitraiy order. 
Because one moment does not progress to another, the form does not unfold lin- 
early. Instead, an immobile whole is unveiled gradually. As we hear more of a 
performance, we acquire more information that allows us to apprehend the for- 
mal balance. It almost (and in some cases literally) does not matter in what order 
moments are heard, as long as we come to understand their proportional interre- 
lationships. Stravinsky never composed a true moment form; there is always 
some degree ol linearity, however disguised, and staids is never absolute. Hear- 
ing his discontinuous compositions as mosaics is nonetheless appropriate. Just as 
a moment form's purposehil impoverishment of structural levels forces us to hear 
all moments as having equal importance regardless of Ihesr lengttis, so in 
Stravinsky's sectionalized music, formal deference comes from balance between 
relatively static sections that are heard as equivalent, no matter what their dura- 
tions. 

Stravinskv's music is, as 1 have indicated, unlike tonal music. When we speak 
of balance between sections in tonal mu^ic, we have trouble ottcnng convmcing 
evidence to support our intuitions. The experience of musical time, after all, is not 
mudi like the experience of dock time. Changes in harmonic rhyOun, in the rate 
of infoimatum flow, in densities, and in degrees of predictatnUty create a mal- 
kaUe temporality that is the essence of tonality's linearity. The pacing by which 
tonal music reaches its (predictable) goals is what that music is all about. Thus, 
the relative durations of two sections as experieuced mav not have much to do with 
their "actual" lengths as measured by the clock. The kineticism of tonalit\- distorts 
(though not unpleasantlv) our perception of rime. We therefore cannot learn 
mudi about tiie experience of tonal form by counting beats, bar lines, or seconds.^ 

In Stravindg^s music, however, the problem is mudt simpler. Sections that 
are self-contained and static within their contexts do not appreciably distort our 
sense of time. We can compare the measuraUe lengttis of sections. The stasis and 
consistency of the moments, abng witfi the high degree of discontinuity tfuit sep- 



2. Jonathan D. Kramer, "Moment Form in Twentiekh Century Musk," Musiad Quarterty 64 (April 
1978): 177-^ 

3. Some qiuntitalive analjraes have shown interesting equivalences in tonal music, but I question 
how pereephu^ rdevant such observations leally are. 
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arates them, makes experiential time correspond much more closely to clock time 
than in tonal music. Thus, we can investigate proportional lengths of sections 
objectively with some confidence that wtiat we are talking alx>ut is perceived. 

The first step in studying prDporticms is to decide which sections to compare. The 
concept of a moment is a useful starting point. Assuming that a moment is a 
clearly defined, self-contained section, we can leadfly dedde where the moment 
divisicms are. Attiioug^ die designation of moment boundaries is initially an intu- 
ith^ decision, we can always discover a given composition's rationale for mo- 
ment definition, bi Symphonies of Wind Instruments (1920; revised 1947), for ex- 
anqsle, moments are delineated by discontinuity in three ''parameters": har- 
mony, motivic material, and tempo. 

With the moments defined, we can look for meaningful subdivisions and 
groupings of moments. We can demarcate submoments, again using Symphonies 
as the example, by noticing change in two of the three parameters. In other com- 
positions, difierent factors may create moments, submoments, and moment 
groups. But in every case, we are dealing with about ttuee distinct yet adjacent 
structural levds. 

Orice die section bouridaries on eadi level have been located, ttte third step is 
to calculate the durations of the sections ud^g Stravinsky's metronome markings 
(fermatas must be estimated). Then we can compare the lengths of sections in 
order to uncover possibly consistent relationships between durations of adjacent 
sections and of sections with similar material and between durations of section 
subdivisions. 

By subjecting a number of Stravinsky's works to such analyses, I have made 
some interesting discoveries. He seems initialty to have been attracted to disconti- 
ludties primarily for their expvesnve impact (ai)d because di^ correspond to in- 
dividual dances of the ballet). The of Spring, for example, appears to display 
no overall pattern of temporal proportions. The aesthetic of discontinuity 
emerges in the early ballets, but the creation of formal balance by overall pro- 
portional consistencies is a later development, perhaps a consequence of Stra- 
vinsky's increasingly classical aesthetic. 

After experimenting^ with overt discontinuities in the second and third of the 
Three Pieces for Stnng Quartet (1914), the composer began to organize his forms 
temporally. Because that work is a miniature, tlK lengths of moments vary in ac- 
ccwdance with typical additive rhythmic procedures— each time certain figures 
return, they are a beat or two Icmger or shorter. But we do feel in thte piece an 
emlnyonic sense of balance between unequals. More sophisticated is die first tab- 
leau of hes Noces (1914-1917, but revised throu^ 1923), where sections vary in 
length from 6 to 35 seconds. Stro\ i n sky convinces us to hear these moments as of 
equivalent weight by giving se\ eral independent, nonadjaccnt sections the same 
durahon (see 1 able 10.2). Not all the moments, however, participate in equality 
relationships. 

The real breakthrough piece is Symphonies. Here die composer moves beyond 
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additive durations and identity relationships to discover a principle that he was to 
develop and reline during the remainder of his life: the use of a single multiplica- 
tive raho to determine most of the mt)ment durations t)f an entire (or at least a 
major portion of a) piece. The ratio in this case is 3:2, probahlv the most readilv 
perceived relationship beyond identity (1:1) and doubling (2:1). I lowever, tiie ac- 
tual ratio is less important than the consistency with which it is used. Every mo- 
ment in the fiust half of the piece (and most of the submoments as iveU) is in a 3:2 
xelatimship of duration with another moment, and all these relationships are 
peroeptibje because ttiey are between adjacent or ^milar moments. The economy 
and consistency of a system that determines proportional lengths from the small- 
est (7 seconds) up to the largest (80 seconds) moments have a lot to do with why 
the work seems carefully balanced despite frequent discontinuities and extremely 
disparate sechon durations. 

The neoclassical music is often less overtly discontinuous than the earlier 
works, and it is not always blatantly static within sections. Nonetheless, the 
pieces are otiten sectitmalized, and tihe sectional lengths are usuaUy determined 
by oon^stent pr o portions. For example, tfie Sonata for Two Pianos (1943-1944), 
espedaUy in its first movement, is concerned with ratios slight^ greater than 1:1 
(see Table 10.4). To generate proportions from a ratio such as 1.1:1.0 is to create a 
compromise between additive and multiplicative procedures. 

The most per\'asive and elegant proportioning I have found in Stravinsky's 
music is in As^ou (1953-1957). This highly discontinuous work has puzzled com- 
mentators by its disparity of materials yet unmistakable unit\'. Part of the reason 
is the incredible sense of balance Stravmsky creates by utilizing one ratio to deter- 
mnw virtualty aU the important diiraticms, 6om die level of the submomeni (as 
brief as 14 seconds) to the entire 18-minute composition. The sections in Agon are 
delineated by a great variety of means, indudin^ but not limited to harmonic sta- 
sis, and even the compositional mediods (serial versus neotorud) vary. Yet Agon 
magically coheres. The pervasiveness of one proportional ratio offers the singjle- 
mindedness absent from the work's surface. 

Stravinsky's proportional ciMTsisti'nrie'- are ne\ er exact, which implies that he did 
not consciously calculate sectional durations (the tirst movement of Three Pieces 
isprobabtyanexoeption— -see Tabte 10.1). Weshouldnotbesurprisedtliataccnn- 
poser as sensitive to surface rhythms as Stravinslqr should also have a finely de- 
veloped intuitive sense of temporal middkground. His intuition operated within 
the limits of perception. Thus, a section lasting 20 seconds can be heard as equiva- 
lent to one 20- V2 seconds long, in the appropriate context. We do not know what 
degree of deviation is so slight that it cannot be perceived, but it is surelv signifi- 
cant that Strax insk\ s choice of tempos as a performer often only approximated 
ius metronome indications.^ 



4. 1 am Indebted for this otifiervatian to Jeremy Noble. 
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Stiavin^/s sense of tuning became more acute as he matured, so deviations 
from exactness are smaller in later than in earlier works . This refinement allowed 
him to work with more complex ratios. In Symphonies, for example, most devia- 
tions from 3:2 are within a range of 7 percent; in other words, proportions in the 
range from 1.40 to 1.61 function as approximations o\ 130 ( = 3:2). Thus, a 30- 
second section (in 3:2 relationship to a 20-second section) can be approximated by 
durations lying between 28.0 and 32.2 seconds. This range ot approximation is 
acceptable m context because other simple ratios do not fall within the range 1 .40 
to 1.61—43 = 1.33, 5:3 - 1.67, 5:4 = 1.25, the golden mean - 1.62, and so on. 

in Agon, Stravinsky uses a more sophisticated ratio — 1.19:1. No longer is a 7 
percent deviation acceptaUe because it would allow ratios ranging from 1.11 to 
1.27. in such a context, durations ranging, for example, from 18.7 seconds to 21.4 
seconds cannot approximate 20.0 seconds because durations in the proportion 
1.19:1 to 20 seconds are 16.8 and 23.8 seconds; 21.4 (7 percent approximation of 
20.0) is not so tar from 23. H after all. Almost all the approximations in A^on are 
within 2.7 percent of accuracy; thus, 20.0 seconds is approximated by durations 
between 19.5 and 20.5 seconds, which are considerably closer to 20.0 than to, re- 
spectively, 16.8 and 23.8. Such dose approximations are surely well within the 
liixUts of perception. That ^on utilizes its proportional ratio as oonsistentfy and 
on as many structural levels and that it does so to such a hig^ degree of accuiaqr is 
remaxlcable. Stravinslqr's sensitivity to formal p roportions is truty impressive. 

Three Pieces for String Quartet is a frankly experimental work."" The first move- 
ment, which is thoroLighh static harmonically and repetitious melodically, is a 
deliberate exploration of proportional control, although it differs from 
Stravinsky's subsequent procedures. The third and especially the second move- 
ments are experiments in extreme discontinuity. The composer's later methods 
seem to devdop from the implications of both the quantitative durations in the 
first and the discontinuities in the ottter movements. The lengdis of sections in 
the later movements result from additive rhythms, and the durations in ttie first 
movement are siuiultaueous time spans of unequal duration. 

Table 10.1 explains the unique approach to duration in the opening move- 
ment. There are three continually repeating cycles (actually four, but the viola- 
cello 7-bcat cycle coincides with and thus supports the scctmd vitilin 21 -beat 
cycle). The 23-beat melodic pattern in the first violin and the second violin's 21- 
beat duration are completely regular while the other second violin span varies 
irregularly witflin narrow limits. The number of beats between the rdaunching of 
ditferent spans varies because the spans are of unequal length. The relationship is 



5. Forte, in his article in this collection, singles out this work for its important advances in 
Stnvinsky's pitch language. 
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Table 10.1. Three PiecMl 

Stasis and Additive Durations 



I, nrit Movsmonl-nAn Experiment in Harmonic 



T 



A 

AB 

B 

BC 

C 

AC 



15 



22 



19 



8 



15 



16 



21 



22 



20 



22 



13 



13 



7 

4 |3 



23 



23 



23 



23 



13 



18 



16 



I 



21 



21 



11 



10 



12 



7 I 



14 



12 



-I 



10 



1 I 



21 



21 



I 



21 



10 



11 



10 i 11 I 11 



10 



I L 



( 



15 



22 



19 



21 



I 



22 



I 



13 



There are th'-ce main ideas of differing tengtfis that cycle continually throughout the movement "A" 
IS the duration initiated by 4 {but no/ 8) eighth-notes m the second violin, the average length of this 
sKghtfy varying cycle is 21 beats. "B" is the first violin's melodic line, which repeats literally after 23 
beats "C" is the durat'or initiated by 8 {not4)eighth-notes tn the second violin; ttie 'ength of each 
Of these cycles is 2 1 beats, supported througtxxit by the 7-beat cycles in the viola and cello. The 
chart shows the cycles and their mutual interaction throughout the 1 1 2-beat movement. 

"AB" shows where wHhin the B cycle each A cycle starts (and conversely, where within the A cycle 
each 6 cycle begins), in othe' words, "AB" shows how many beats, after each m.elodic re'ai.nching 
in the first violin, the second violin plays 4 eighth-notes: 8. 7, 3. 1 . and 0 beats, respectively. 6C 
shows where within Vne B cycle each C cycle commences: in other words. "BC" indicates ttiat, 

respectively, 18, 16, 14, 12, and (theoretica 'y) 10 beats after the f -st violin begins its me'odic 
Statement, the second violin plays 8 eighth-notes. Conversely, after the second violin starts its 8- 
eighth-note figure, ttie first violin begins its next melodic cycle respectively 3 (theoretically). 5.7.9. 
and 1 1 beats "AC" shows where within each A cycle a ne.v C cycle begins (and conversely) In 
other words, the duration from the start of one 8-eighth-note figure in the second violin to the start of 
the next is approximately evenly subdivided by the start of a 4-eighth-note figure, also in the sec- 
ond violin. Tlie slight exception occurs in the second C cycle, which is subdivided 12-1-9 rather 
than the more near'y even ' 1 t- 10 or 10+ 11 It is difficu't to expla'n this anomaly 'n an otherwise 
quite regular scheme other than by suggesting a slight (and typical) degree ot unpredictability. Or 
was this exception an oversight during the compositional process? 

The basic additive duration is 2 beats, which derives from the difference in length between the two 

regular cycles— B (23 beats) and C (21 beats) This duration accounts for the gradual lengthening 
in the time between the start of an 8-eighth-note cycle and the start of the subsequent melodic 
cycle. 

The cycles are potenNaRy iiMnltely repeatable. The movement starts so that it avoids the overlap- 
ping of the end of an 8-eighth-note figure and the start of a melodic cycle (shown theoretically in 
the chart). The movement ends after the 4-eighth-note and the melodic cycles ("A' and "B' ) have 
begun together. 
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Tabto tm Mocm. Rrat Tableau Moment and Subnioment Durations and Proportfons 



Section 


Rehearsal Numbers 


Duration in Seconds 


wtiole tableau 


Qto27 


299.3 


moments 


AO + B1 + C2 


0to4 


69 5 


M + B5 + C7 


4to8 +3 


68.2 


A8 


8 + 3t09 


10.5 


D9-I-E10-I-F11 +6l2 + D14-f'H16-i-D18 9to21 


82.9 


A21 + C24 


21 to 27 


62.2 


sutjmoments 


AO 


Oto1 


20 2 


B1 


1 to 2 


28 1 


C2 


2to4 


21 2 


A4 


4to6 


278 


B5 


5to7 


27.4 


C7 


7t08-f 3 


13.0 


09 


9 to 10 


6.0 


E10 


lOtoll-i- 


7.0 


F11 


11+ to 12 


100 


G12 


12 to 14 


142 


D14 


14 to 16 


130 


H16 


16 to 18 


122 


016 


18 to 21 


20.5 


A21 


21 to 24 


35.2 


C24 


24 to 27 


270 



Submoment durations have a tendency to cluster around certain values (6.5, 10.2, 12.8, 20.6. 
27.4). but consistent proportional ratios are not In evidence. This clustering indicates a concern 
witli e^prosdmato equaiit/ of durations for different sections: 



» 6.0 


F11 


= 10.0 


H16 


= 12.2 


AO 


= 20.2 


C24 


= 27.0 


- 7.0 


A8 


- 10.5 


C7 


- 13.0 


□18 


« 20.5 


B5 


- 27.4 








014 


= 13.0 


C2 


= 21.2 


A4 


= 27.8 








09+ E10 


« 13.0 











A0+ B1 +C2 = 69.5 

A4 + B5 + C7 = 68.2 AO + 81 + C2 + A4 + B5 + C7 + A8 = 148.2 

D9 + E10 + F11 +G12 + D14 + H16 + D18 + A21 + C24 = 145 1 
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additive because ttlis number of beats increases or decreases by 2 each cy^ De- 
tails are shown in Table 10.1. 

Perhaps this experiment taught Stravinsky that carefully contmlled dura- 
tions can have a perceivable ettect and that thev can geni-rati" a form. The use of 
simultaneous cvxles of different lengths must have proved too constricting, how- 
ever, and he never again used such a procedure. Kather, he began to control du- 
rations of separate sections, such as those created by the discontinuities in die last 
two movements. 

In Les Nooes, one of the first works to control section durations, Stravinsky 
does not yet relate different lengtfts by means of consistent ratios, but his concern 
with overall formal balance is evidenced by a tendency to make disparate mo- 
ments (that is, those that are neither adjacent nor motivically similar) equal in 
length. As Table 10.2 shows, the first tableau has eight motix icallv distinguish- 
able submoments: A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H. These submoments are grouped 
into five movements: ABC, ABC, A, DEFGDHD, and AC. As Table 10.2 indi- 
cates, several distinct submoments share lengths. These equalities unify a move- 
ment that contains 16 sections ranging from 6.0 to 35.2 seconds. Discontinuity is 
maximized by keeping transitions small; thus, the equal lengths of passages 
placed in different parts of the tableau definitely contribute to the form. Kfoments 
as well as submoments are balanced by durational equalit>': the first two ABC 
moments (respectively from the beginning to rehearsal number 4 and from 4 to 
three measures after 8) are of equal duration. The largest internal discontinuity (at 
9, where a new tempo and new motivic materials are introduced) divides the tab- 
leau into two virtuallv equal durations. 

These equalities lend a subliminal sense of balance to this collection of har- 
monicalty statu: sections. There is, of course, an underlying progression, and re- 
turn of materials from eariier submoments does round out the fcmn. Nonethe- 
less, the equality of (sub)m<nnent duratk>ns is more important to the form tiian 
ttieir order of succession, and thus the structure is more nonlinear than linear. 

Equalities of durations proved to be a viable but n strirtt d solution to the 
problem of static form. In Swnplionies of W'ifui In^tnaucut^., Stra\ insk\ relates sec- 
tion lengths not by identity' but by the ratio .'^:2, which allows liim to proiect a 
sense of relatedness between different durations. To make such balances perceiv- 
able, he applies the proportional ratio to sections whose relatedness is already 
suggested by adjacency or similarity. 

As in Les NcKes, transitions are short so duit discontinuity is maintained. The 
sectionalizatkm created by harmony, motivic material, and tempo is supported 
by changes in instrumentation and texture. Table 10.3 shows several manifes- 
tations of 3:2 proportions in the first half of the piece Included are the submo- 
ments of the first long moment, a chain of moment durations from large to small 
involving all the D moments and all but the final A moment, relationships 
between the D moments and their submoments, the last three moments, and the 
remaining two moments. Table 10.3 also shows several larger scale meaningful 
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1UM»10l3. ^yii^il^oiiiwoflWhdlB gl ni i iitw I fcPatt^ 



Rehearsal Duration in 
Section Numbers Seconds Tempo Defining Characteristics 



moment!> 



AO 


0to6 


49.6 


Tempo 1 


FandB^mbass 


86 


6to8 


12.2 


Tempo II 


modal flute tune with static hamiony 


C8 


Bto9 


7.8 


Tempo II 


3-note bassoon melody with static hanmny 


A9 


9to11 


14.2 


Tempo 1 


clarinet and trumpet fanfare 


D11 


11 to 26 


80 0 


Tempo 1! 


consistent high register B 


A26 


26 to 29 


225 


Tempo 1 


clarinet and trumpet fanfare 


023 


29 to 37 


35 3 


Tempo II 


flute and clarinet duet with punctuations 


A37 


37 to 38 


96 


Tempo 1 


cla'inet and trumpet fanfare 


C38 


38 to 39 


7.5 


Tempo II 


3-note bassoon melody with static tiarmony 


A39 


39 to 40 


10.8 


Tempo 1 


clarinet and trumpet tanlare 


640 


40 to 42 


16.1 


Tempo II 


modal tune with new continuation 



submoments 



aO 


Otol 


79 


Tempo 1 


clarinet and trumpet fanfare 


ai 


1 to2 


129 


Tempo 1 


block chords 


a2 


2to3 


5.2 


Tempo 1 


Clanne! and I'lJrr-pe! fanfare 


as 


3to4 


36 


Tempo 1 


toreshadowing of 44, 46, and 58 in oboes 


a4 


4to6 


20.0 


Tempo 1 


block chords 


dii 


11 to IS 


26.1 


Tempo II 


ncending motive 


dl5 


151026 


S3.9 


Tempo II 


fhite and clarinet duet with punctuations 


b40 


40 to 41 


6.6 


Tempo II 


modal flute tune with static harmony 


b4l 


411042 


7.5 


Tempo II 


cadenttal harmonic stasis 



The melodic material, basic harmonies, moment types, and proportional system change after 42. 
The new system is less economical than the one used before 42. The termata duration is averaged 
from several recordings considered authentic and/or accurate (Craft. Stravinsky, Boulez). Section 
durations are calculated according to Stravinsky s metrononDe markings (in tl>e 1947 version), from 
the first attack point of a section to the first attack point of the following section. 

The analytic decision of what constitutes a moment in the context of 5ymp/K)n/es is perceptual and 
(initially) intuitive Justifications for such decisions can, in every case, be given: when there is a 
change in harmony, melodic material, and tempo, a new rrwment has arrived; when only two of 
these three "parameters ' change, a new submoment has arrived. The one exception is the move 
from B6 to C8 which share tempo II Because of the highly restncted nature of the melodic material 
and harmonies m both these moments, their contrast is sutticiently great lor them to be heard as 
separate moments. The "defining characteristics" listed in itie chart indicate some, txit never all, of 
the factors that suggest hearing the ipdicatod sections as moments or submoments The transi- 
tions that appear at the ends of some moments are too brief to upset either the essential discontin- 
uity Of the form or the stasis of the hamxMiy within each moment. 
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IWMtlOJ. conttnuecr 

"Meaningiul proportions are those Detween adiaceni or simdar (sub)moments. The pervasive ratio 
of proportions is 3:2 > 1 .50 Each moment and every submoment except those of B40 is in an 

approximate 32 re'atorship with an adiacent or similar (sub)morrient. These approximations are 
usually, but not quite always, close The relevant 3.2 approximations are: 



submomentsof AO 



a4 : 


a1 


- 1 .55 (Similar sutmioments) 




a1 : 


aO 


- 1 .63 (ad|acent submoments) 




aO : 


a2 


■ 1 .52 (similar submoments) 




a2 : 


a3 


» 1.44 (adiacent submoments) 





chain from large to small involving all A and 0 moments except A39 



011 AO =1.61 (longest moments) 

AO : D29= 1.41 

D29 : A26 « 1 .57 (adjacent moments) 
A26: A9 » 1.58 (similar moments) 
A9 : A37 > 1 .48 (similar moments) 

submoments of 0 

Oil. Gl5 1 48 (subdivision of Di 1 ) 

d15 : 029 = 1 .53 (029 is a condensation by omissions of dl 5) 

last three moments 

640 : A39 s 1 .49 (adjacent moments) 
A39: C38- 1.44 (adjacent moments) 

only adjacent moments with same tempo 

B6 : C8 > 1.56 (adjacent moments) 

3:2 approximations involving groups of adjacent moments 

(B6 -I- C8) : A9 - 141 
(three adjacent moments) 

(A9 + D11) : (A26 + D29) = 1 63 
(both D moments and their respective preceding A moments) 

(A39 + B40) : (A37 + C38) = 1 57 

(last four moments) 

(AO + B6 + C8) : (A37 + C38 + A39 + B40) = 1.58 
(first three moments compared to last four moments) 

(AO + B6 + C8 + A9 + D11) : (A26 + D29 + A37 + C38 + A39 + B40) » 1 61 
(all moments, partitioned after longest moment) 
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3:2 pffopoftions involving groups of adjacent moments, induding the subdivision 
of the whole firrt half of tfie piece according to 3:2. 

Moments range in length from 7.5 to 80.0 seconds, submoments from 3.6 to 

53.9 seconds Yet, because of carefuHv controlled degrees of discontinuit^^ the 
moments all function on the same structural level and the submoments on the 
next le\'el "down." The pervasiveness of the 3:2 proportional ratio has a lot to do 
with the equivalence of sections of vastly unequal durations. Not every meaning- 
ful ratio in Symphonies approximates 3:2, but there is sufficient consistency of pro- 
portions to unite disparate lengtiis. Because discontinuities are frequent and tianr 
sitions are minimal, some means other than foreground continuity are needed for 
formal coherence. Stravinsl^ diose two means: stepwise background coiuiec- 
tions (to show these would require a detailed reductive analysis, which is be3fond 
the scope of this chapter) and consistent proportions. He was thus able to com- 
pose a work of stark, almost violent, contrast, a work that nonetheless seems 
somehow economical, self-motivated, self-actualizing. This is an achievement of 
stunnmg imagination and originality. Stravinsky created a music in which pro- 
portions not only matter to the form but actually generate it. ional music tradi- 
tionalty concerns itsdf wMi rates of motion, but in Symphonies, we feel proper^ 
titms of blocks— durations of stasis. 

Stravinsl^s neoclassical music is in some ways more subtle llian his earlier 
music. When it is disomtinuous, |uxtap06itions are less stark. When harmonies 
seem static, they are not necessarily totally unchanging. Often the harmonies are 
not static at all. After a decade of deep involvement with frozen chords, the com- 
poser embraced the music most deeply involved with motion. He was able to 
strip tonal sounds of their kinetic implications and to freeze them in motionless 
nonpr egressions. I here is usually background motion, although it is created by 
other than tonal-tfiadic means. The materials he uses imply a motion that onty 
rarely occurs on Us own level. There is irony in tfiis music: die toiud mateiials sug- 
g^ movement, but diey do not move; in the badcground, the pieces do move, 
but by nontonal means. 

The Sonata for Two Pianos is a typical neoclassical work. The first movement 
adheres to the outlines of classical sonata-allegro form, but each section is motivi- 
cally self-contained and harmonically static. The "bridge" section is in no real 
sense a transition, but rather a short yet independent static block. Even the "de- 
velopment" section, though less overtly static, does not have the sense of drive 
oomnKm in tonal music. Thus, the sectbns are realty moments. Not surprisingly, 
die proportions contribute to the form. As Table 10.4 demonstrates, many oon- 
textuaUy significant propcvtions derive from a single ratio. Because the ratio is 
slighdy more ttuui 1:1, the proportions are dose to equality. The subtlety is 
greater than in Les Noces, however, where Stravinsky uses apptoximaHons of 
equality. In the Sonata, the ratios range up to 1.11 (with an exception at 1.20); the 
general feeling, then, is of moments of slightly greater length than other sections. 
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Ttbto 1(U. Sorato tor Tvio Ptanot— Sectional Durations and Proportions 



Section 


Duration In Seconds 


PHch Centricity (static 






sections only) 


movements 


I 


?42 4 




II 


2625 




III 


100 4 




main sections 


1. exposition 


124.8 




development 


38 1 




recapitulation 


64.3 




coda 


15.2 


F 


II. theme 


96.0 


G 


variations 


166.5 




III. theme 1 


41.6 




theme 2 


26.7 




transition 


4.2 


G 


recap, theme 1 


25.9 




subsections 


1. exp. theme 1 


27.6 


F 


exp. bridge 


4.3 


G 


exp theme 2 


30.5 


C 


recap- theme 1 


333 


c 


recap bridge 


4.3 


c 


recap theme 2 


26.7 


F 


II. variation i 


41 1 


G 'root' . "key of D 


variation 2 


40.0 




variation 3 


49.4 




variation 4 


36.0 


D 



Proportional ratios slightly greater than 1 1 (first two movements only) 

(exp repeated) (devei 4 recap -t coda) = 1 06 
(exp. theme i + bridge) (exp. theme 2) l 1 1 
(exp theme 2) (exp. theme 1 ) =1.11 
(recap, theme 1) : (recap, theme 2 + bridge) « 1.07 
(recap, theme 2 + coda) : (recap, theme 1 + bridge) « 1.11 

(exp. theme 1) : (recap, theme 2) « 1.03 (both themes "in" F) 

cof^ktued 
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(recap, theme 1) : (exp. 


theme 2) 


« 1.09 


(recap, without coda) : (exp. not 


epealeci) 


-1.03 


(static "In" C) : (sialic "in" F) 


»1.02 


(theme -t- var. 4) : (var. 1 -f var. 2 


+ var.3) 


-1.01 


(var 3) 


; (var 1) 


= 1 20 


(var 1) 


: (var 2) 


= 1 03 


(var 2) 


(var 4) 


= 111 


(mvt. II) 


: (mvt.lj 


= 1.08 



The third movement, which is not harmonically static, uses different proportions— 3:2 (1 .50). 5:4 
(1.25), and golden mean (1.62) : 

3:2 (mvt. ill) : (theme 1 + recap theme 1) = 1 49 

(theme 1) : (theme 2) ^ 1.45 

(theme 1) ; (theme 2 + trans ) = 1.26 
(lheme2 + trans) (recap thennel) = 1 27 
(theme 1 + theme 2 + trans.) ; (theme 2 + trans. + recap, theme 1) =1.27 

goManmaan (theme 1 + recap, theme 1) ; (theme i) =162 

(theme 1 ) : (recap, theme 1 ) • 1 .61 

Also, Interestingly: 

(mvt II + mvt. Ill) : (mvt. I) « 1.50 

The foHowing durations indicate the total time spent In each centridty throughout the Sonata. 
Durations take into account both harmonically static and active passages The decision of what 
pitch class (if any) governs a passage m a chromatic and/or transitional context is sometimes 
difficult to determine; thus, the following durations should be considered approximate: 



Movementl 


••in'F 


97.1 




••in"C 


120.0 




••in"G 


4.3 




•1n'■A^ 


21.0 


Movement II 


••in"G 


131.8 




••in"D 


89.8 




"in"C 


40.9 


Movement III 


"in'T 


67.5 




•■in"G 


32.9 



Proportional ratios of time spent in main centricities (t)oth slightly greater than 1:1): 
("in"G) : ("in"F) =1.03 

("in"F) : ("in"C) = 1.02 
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This proportional idea is carried over into the second movement, a s^ofvanr 
ations. The theme and the first and fourth variations are static; the seomd and 
third variations are not. This introduction of motion is significant because the 
finale is rarelv static. Thus, internal proportions in the last movement are not as 
important to formal CDheronce as in the earlier mox ements — progression takes 
over as the form becomes linear. We should not be surprised that the proportions 
between the dearly delineated large sections of the finale do not continue the 
subde latio of tiie first two movements: hearing sophisticated balances when mo- 
tion influences our perception of time is diflicult. 

There is one further consequence of the "slightly greater than 1" ratio. As 
Table 10.4 shows, this ratio is reflected in the total amounts of time spent in each 
of the tliree main pitch centricities of the Sonata — the "keys" of F, G, and C. Ap- 
plying the basic ratio to total amounts of time spent in tonal areas is apparently a 
new de\'elopment for Stravinskv; it does not depend directlv on either stasis or 
sectionalization. The Sonata thus extends the pnnt ipie of proportional balance 
into a new realm, and the result is an elegantly proportioned work. 

Agon is possibly Stravinslgr's most discontinuous conception. Mcnnaits 
(which do not always coincide with the movements as labeled in the score) are 
differentiated by instrumentation^ tempo, compositional procedures (some of the 
muaic is twdve-tone), harmony, recapitulation, and melodic material. Many mo* 
ments contain submoments, and moments are grouped into five types. Some of 
these groups are contiguous but others include sections from different parts of 
the piece (see Table lO.S). 

Table 10.6 shows the proportional svstem. The basic ratio is 1 . 19:1 . This rafio 
is not as strange as it might seem because it is really 2:1. The musical signifi- 
cance of '^is that the series doubles every fourth term (for example, the subse- 
ries 40.2, 80.4, 160.8, 321.6, 643.2 is in the ratio 2:1). Thus, sections twice as long as 
other sections are often encountered in ^on. The composer is titerefore aUe to 
iitiHze a sophisticated series that also provides readily percehreible doubling of du- 
rations. 

The series in the first column of Table 14.6, a sequence of numbersincreasing 
according to the basic ratio, is simplv a reference. The second column gives actual 
durations of all moments (except the longest one, H411) plus st-ierted moment 
groups. Comparison of these two columns shows how very close to the \* 2:1 se- 
ries the sectional durations are (the fourth column gives the percentage of 
deviation)— only one approximation is poor. Equally amazing is Utiie range of tfie 
series: durations ranging from 40.7 to 1109.5 seconds approximate terms oi the 
reference series. 

The soles in Table 10.6 does not explain durations of submoments. Another 

series, using the same ratio >?^:1 but starting from a different numt>er, deter- 
mines the durations of submoments from A61 and E41 1 (see Table 10.7). The ap- 
proximations are as close as in Table 10.6, and the series is carried onto large struc- 
tural levels by the durations of groups of adjacent submoments. The series of 
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TMMtlOA 4000— Delineation of Sections 







Duration In 




Section Measures 


Seconds Name in Score 


Defining Characteristics 


moments groups 


A 


1-121 . bbi-Oi?0 


296 0 




frarning fanfares 


D 


< lite OCil 077. OQT yl 1 A 

1 22-140, dW'df /, 00/-4 10 


122. 1 




fefrain 


c 


14d-2oJ 


194.4 




neoclassical dances 


l-x 

D 




161.6 




ABA forms 


c 


41 1— Sou 


330.4 




senai 








moments 




A 1 


1 — ou 


0 1 O 




Tanior€*ii\6 


MD 1 


Dili:! 




uouDie ano iripie 


aiiacca ueiween uouoie ana i npie 


B122 


122-145 


40 7 


Prelude 




C146 


146-163 


658 


Saraband-Step 


solo vin, xyl., 2trb. 


C164 


164-184 


60 6 


Gailiiarde 


fis , solo strings, harp, mand., piario 


Cloo 


165-^253 


68.0 


Coda 


chamber orchestration 


B254 


254-277 


40.7 


Interlude 


return of BI 22 


D278 


278-OU9 


47.6 


Bransle Simple 


"ABA" form 


□910 


310-o3o 


47.0 


BransleGay 


castanets oetlnato; "ABA" form 


D336 


336-386 


67.0 


Bransle Double 


"ABA'lomi 


B387 


387-410 


40.7 


Interlude 


return of B122 


Pill 


' 1 -DDU 




(several) 


serial 


Aooi 


bo1-o20 


oO.o 


Coda 


recapitulation 








submoments 




aO 1 




■II. n 


Double Pas-de-Quatre 4/8 time 




Bi OR 


00.0 


Double Pas-de-Quatre S/B time, more pointillistic 


396 


9d-iZ1 


o3.5 


Triple Pas-de-Quatre 


4/8 time, coda 


b122 


122-135 


207 


Prelude 


overlapping figures 


b136 


136 145 


200 


Mcno mosso 


hiq'i cb low fIs., etc. 


C146 


146-153 


298 


Saraband -Step 


ends With strong cadence 


C154 


154 163 


360 


Saraband-Step 


answering section 


C164 


164-170 


17,6 


Gaiiliarde 




ct71 


171-178 


28.3 


Gailiiarde 


add piano and timp.. repeat 


0179 


179-184 


14.7 


Gaiiliarde 


recapitulation of c164 


b2S4 


254-267 


20.7 


Interlude 


overlapping figures 


b268 


268-277 


20.0 


Meno mosso 


highcb..lowfl8..etc. 


d278 


278-287 


13.9 


Bransle Simple 


taimpets fanfare 
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TaMelOJ. continuea 



Duration in 

Section Measures Seconds Name in Score Defining Characteristics 



sutMTioments continued 



d288 


288-298 


15.7 


Bransle Simple 


pointillistic orcliestration 


d299 




18.1 


Bransle Simple 


recapitulation of d278 


d310 


310-320 


21.5 


Bransle Gav 


flutes and tiassoons 


d321 


321-331 


17.9 


Bransle Gay 


flute solo 


d332 


332 335 


7.5 


Bransle Gay 


recapitulation of d3l0 


d336 


336 351 


25.7 


Bransle Double 


tot Irb st'ings 


d352 


352 364 


13.9 


Bransle Double 


aaa ilute and piano 


d365 


366-372 


12.9 


Bransle Double 


recapftulation ol d336 


d373 


373-386 


14 5 






b387 


387-400 


20.7 


Interlude 


overiapping figures 


b401 


401-410 


20.0 


Meno mosso 


tiighcb..lowfls..etc. 


e4ll 


411-451 


121.7 


Pas-de-Deux 


violin solo with strings 


e452 


452 462 


165 


Pas-de-Deux 


strings; irregular meters 


e463 


463 494 


44 8 


Pas de-Deux 


"ABA" form 


e495 


495-503 


165 


Coda 


energetic 


6504 


504-^11 


45.0 


Doppio lenio 


mand.. harp, solo strings 


e512 


512-^19 


13.9 


Quasi stretto 


first real transition 


e520 


520-538 


33.0 


Four Duos 


lower strings pizz. , trtis. 


e539 


539-552 


27.5 


Four Trios 


string fugato 


e553 


553-560 


16.5 


Four Trios 


transition to recap, of Al 



"Moment groups, " "nnoments." and "submontents" represent three distinct but hierarchically 
adjacent levels of structure. Moments are self-contained sections defined by some of the following 
characteristics: static harmony, texture, compositional procedure, orchestration, tempo, melodic 
material, form. The analytic decision of what constitutes a moment in the context of Agon is percep- 
tual and (initially) intuitive. Justifications for such decisions can be given— "defining characteris- 
tics"" indicate soTie but never all, of the pert'nen' factors that suggest hearing the sections on the 
indicated structural levels. Moments that share common materials, textures, and/or procedures are 
grouped together into moment groups, whether or not the constituent moments are temporally 
adjacent Distinct sections that are not as st'ong'y delineated as moments are labeled submo- 
ments Most, but not all moments contain submoments 

Duration is calculated according to Stravinsky 's metronome indications, from the first attack point 
of a section to the end of the final sound of that section (if it is followed by a belween-nravement 
ptause of indeterminate length) or to the first attack point of the subsequent section (if it follows 

atlacca) 

Fermatas are estimated to add one second. 
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Tabto 10.6. Agon-Proportional Relationships Between Moments and Moment Groups 



1:1.19 


Duration in 


IVlUlllCtllO 


Deviation 

liUlll OCII09 




40.2 


40.7 


B122 


1.2% 






40.7 


B254 


1.2% 






40.7 


B387 


1.2% 




47.8 


47.0 


D310 


1.7% 






47.6 


D278 


04% 




568 


60.6 


C164 


6 7% 


poor approximation 


67.6 


65.8 


C146 


2.7% 






67.0 


D336 


0.9% 






68.0 


C185 


0.6% 




80.4 


80.8 


AS61 


0.5% 






81.5 


A1 


1.4% 




95.6 


94.6 


0278 + 0310 


1.0% 


two adjacent moments 


113.6 


114 0 


D310 + 0336 


0 4% 


two adjacent moments 


135 2 


133.7 


A61 


11% 




160 8 


161 6 


D 


0 5% 


rpoment group D 


191 2 


194 4 


C 


17% 


momen! group C 


227 2 


235.1 


(B122 + C)or(C + B254) 


3 5% 


group C + one framing B moment; 
weak approximation 


270.4 


27S.8 


B122 + C + B2S4 


2.0% 


group C + txjth framing B moments 


321 6 


321 7 


Ai « A61 f B122 + C146 


0 0% 


first four moments 


382 4 


376 1 


B387 * E41 1 


1 6% 


two adjacont moments 


454 2 


456.9 


B387 + E411 ■+ A561 


0 6% 


iasl three rroTients 


5408 


537.7 


D i- B387 + E411 


0.6% 


live adjacent moments 


643.2 


631,4 


A + E 


1,8% 


two moment groups 


764.8 


753.5 


A + B + E 


1.5% 


three moment groups 


908.4 


915.1 


A -t- B -f D -I- E 


07% 


four moment groups 


1061.6 


1109.5 


A+B+C+D+E 


2.6% 


five momerit groups 
(entire composition) 



All moments other than the exceptionally long E41 1 have durations approximating all 19 series (all approxima- 
tions are remarkably close, except tor C164). This series is shown for comparison with the actual durations— it 
has no direct relevance to Agon except by such comparison This series is interesting tiowever. because its 
ratio is 1 to the fourth root of 2; in otherwords. the (n+4)th term o) the series is twice the n'.h lerrri Thus many 
moments are twice as 'org as other rnoments (for example Ab61 and Ai are rw;ce B122. B254, and B387 A61 is 
twice CI 46, D336, and CI 85. and so forth). Such nearly exact doublings of duration have a decided impact on 
tlie sense of formal iMlance in Agon. Also important are certain virtually identical durations— Ai and A561 . the 
framing moments of the ent're composition B122,B254 and D387 the virtually identical Prelude and Interludes; 
adjacent moments D278 and D310, whose combined djral'On is also sigrilicant m the proportional scheme 

The chart goes well beyond the three structural levels of submoments, moments, and moment groups. It goes to 
tlie ultimate tuckground— the duratkxi of the entire piece. It is remarkable that this one proportional scheme 
governs durations from the individual moments through perceptually relevant "meamngful" (that is, adiacent or 
similar) groupings of moments to the total span of the work 

Notice the tendency of certain durations to cluster around certain terms of the mam series (40.2. 47.8. 67.6. 
80.4). This indicates further the pervasiveness of ttie ratio. The duratkxi of every moment except &4t1 is deter- 
mined by the series; every term of the series approximates at least one significant duration; many chains of 
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adjacent rnorrents tigu'c ir !ho higher durations of Ihe series, sums of du' ations of moment groups are also 
determined by the series. These facts go a long way toward explaining the mysterious sense of unity m Agion, 
despite the disparity in materials and compositional procedures and despite the extreme discontinuity between 
moments. 



Table 10.7. 40on— Proportional Relationships Between Submoments of A and E 



1:1.19 Duration % Deviation 

Series in Seconds Submoments from Series Remarks 



13 7 


139 


e5i2 


15% 




163 


16 5 


6452 


1-2% 






16.5 


e495 


12% 






16.5 


e553 


1 2% 




19.3 


19.6 


e495'f 


1.6% 


includes precedinQ silence 


230 


225 


6504 


2 2% 


not cnimtinn rencat 


274 


275 


e539 


04% 




32.6 


33.0 


e520 


1.2% 




38.7 


38.3 


a81 


1.0% 




46.0 


44.8 


6463 


2.6% 






45.0 


e504 


2.2% 




54 8 


53.5 


a96 


2.4% 




65 2 








no meaningful approximation 


774 


77.0 


e520 + e539 + e553 


0.5% 






75.4 


e495 -1- e504 -i- e512 


2.6% 


preceding three submoments: 
"Coda" 


92.0 


91 9 


e504 ^6512 - e520 


0.1% 


three adjacent submoments 




90 9 


e5i2 ' e520 + e539 + e553 


1.2% 


last four submoments 




91.8 


aBI + a96 


0.2% 


two adiacent subrnoments 


109.6 








no meaningful approximation 


130.4 








no meaningful approidmation 


154.8 


152.4 


e496 + e504 + e512 + e520 + 

e539 + e553 


16% 


last six submoments 


1840 


1829 


e4i 1 + e452 + e463 


0 6% 


other submoments of E41 1 


2190 


2152 


Al - A61 


18% 


first three submoments 


260.8 


256.0 


Al + A61 + B122 


1.8% 


first three moments 



A" submoments of A61 and E411 are mvo'vcd m 1h s scries of approximat ors of a ' 1 19 ser'es (a series differ- 
ent from but having the same ratio as the approximation series for moments shown in Table 10.6) All approxima- 
tions are remarkably close, although three terms of the series do not correspond to perceptually meaningful 
durations in Agon Most suhmomonts (except a6^ and c4 r ) appcia' as ertit es For approximiations of larger 
durations, adjacent submoments (usually from the beginning or ending (except for the recapitulatory coda] of 
the piece) are summed. This procedure reflects ttie framing nature of the opening and dosing of Ihe work— not 
only the mater al bi,' also the ptyportior's produce an a'Chiike st'uctu'e As ir the previous analysis Of moment 
lengths, we find doublings of length (tor example, e539 is twice e512. e52Q is twice e452, e495, and 6553. and 
so forth). Also important are such identities of duration as e452. e49S. and eSS3: e463 and eS04; the successive 
groups of submoments e495 e504 + e5t2ande520 + e539 + e553; the inte'iocking groups of sulwno- 
nr>entse504 + e512 -t- e520ande512 -t- e520 + eS39 -f eS53; also significant is the fact that 
e539 + 6553 = 6504. 
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Tabte 10J. 4gon— Other Significant Proportions in Submoments 

Moments A 1 and A61 

a61 = a8l . to within l 6 seconds 

a6l a8i ^ Ai . to'-vithin 1 3 seconds 

(a81 + a96) : A1 = 1.13 

Moments B122. B254, and B387 

b122 « b136 « b254 « b268 » b387 » b401. to within 0.7 seconds 

Moments Cl46,Cl64.anclC185 

C185 = C146, to within 2 ? seconds 

C164 + c179 = c154, to within 1 .7 seconds 

c154 c146 ^ '21 (adjacent subnnoments of CI 46) 

c164 : ci79 = 1.20 (Similar subnnoments Of CI 46) 

(C164 4 C179) ; C171 = l .14(all8ubmo(Yientsof C146) 

Moments D278, 03 10, and 0336 

adjacent submoinents increasing in duration according to ratio: 

d2B8 d278 - 1 13 

d299 d288 - 1 15 

d310 d299 = 1 19 
d321 = d299 to within 0 2 seconds 

d352 + d365 = d365 + d373 = d336. to within 1.7 seconds 
(ail submoments of 0336) 

d336 : d310 » 1.20 (first submoments of two successive moments) 

(d321 + d332) d310 ■ 1.18 (adjacent submoments) 
d3l0 : d32l « 1.20 (adjacent submoments) 

Moment E411 

e463 - e504 - e539 -i- eS53. towithin I.Oseconds 
e539 is twice the length of e512, to within 0.3 seconds 
e520 is exactly twice the length of e4S2. e495. and e553 

(e411 ■¥ e452 ^ e463) (e4g5 i e504 + e512 -(- e520 + eS39 + e553) « 1.20 

(subdivision of E41 1 at largest sdcncc) 

6520 : 6539 = 1 .20 (adjacent submoments) 

(e411 + e452) : e411 « 1.14 

e452 : e512 « e495 ; e512 » e553 : e512 - 1.19 
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Table 10.7, like that of Table 10.6, fxmtains several doubfing relationships. There 
are also a number of significant equalities of durations shown in Tables 10.6 and 
10.7. Table 10.8 demonstrates additional manifestations of the basic ratio, several 

equalities of durations and further doublings of durations. 

Careful study of l ables 10.6, 10.7, and 10.8 should indicate the impressive per- 
vasiveness of the basic ratio. I he choice of this particular ratio was fruitful be- 
cause it allows tor two long chains of proportionally related durations and in- 
cludes several 2:1 ratios. The closeness of approximation is strong evidence that 
these series do indeed operate structurally. The partidpati<Hi of every moment 
and submoment (except the single longest moment, the twdve-tone E411, whidi 
is carefully set apart) in one of die two series testifies to die thoroug^mess <rf 
Stravinsk/s system. The fact diat both series are projected onto high levels, thus 
determining durations up to that of the entire composition, is further proof of the 
significance of this construction. The higher order terms of both series are approx- 
imated by groups of moments chosen not randomly but in accordance with tem- 
poral adjacency' and or motivic similarit}'. A;^on, Strav insky's most mosaiclike, 
most discontinuous, seemingly least consistent work, is in fact unified by a tight 
system of durational proportions. What results from his great senativity to sec- 
tional lengths is a beautifully balanced composition in whidi diverse sections bal- 
ance one another in numerous sophisticated ways. The composer's achievement 
is extraordinary; it be^ieaks bodi an inaeditdy wdl devebped intuition and a 
deep understanding of the implicaticms of disccmtinuity. 

Discontinuitv' implies nonlinearih,' of musical time. The idea that time does not 
progress irom moment to moment, does not even really flow, is common to 
much twentieth-century music; this notion is not only Stravinsky's. There is, in 
addition, ample evidence that such a conception of time is endemic to much con- 
temporary art and culture. Despite the irrationality of time, despite the frag- 
mented nature of human existence (surely made painfully acute to Stravinsl^ 
and his contemporaries by World War I), we do grow up, and grow old, and die. 
Our bodies progress inexorably through time, even if our daily lives do not. This 
contradiction between a middleground life of discrete moments and a back- 
ground life of process aimed toward the grave parallels (all too neatlv?) the formal 
procedures of Strav insky's discontinuous works. If he were an isolated com- 
poser, this comparison between musical logic and twentieth-century concepts of 
time might be too pat. But Stravinsky's discontinuities derive in part from those of 
Debussy, parallel those of Ives, Webem, and Vardse, and anticipate Uuwe of Mes- 
siaen and die Darmstadt sdiool. Sfravinsl^s aesthetic belongs to an important 
mainstream of modem musical thought. 

His formulation of discontinuous time is particulariy elegant because his mu- 
sic's unexpected juxtapositions are the starting point, not the whole essence, of 
his aesthetic. Stravinsky deals with the formal implications of discontinuity — the 
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creation of static forms that are fevealed moment by nunnent Ihexe is a subtle 
tension in his music, as diis middleground stasis of form is contradicted by frae- 
ground details and background pitch connections that do progress through time. 

Stravinsky went beyond the creation of discontinuities and static forms and 
found a way to convince the ear of the functional equivalence of sections of differ- 
ent lengths. Therein lies his great originality. He invented a compositional tech- 
nique, apparently intuitively, that provided the means to create structures that 
cohere despite vasdy different durations and extreme discontinuities. This tedi- 
nique allowed him to compose pieces that are beautiful statements of the contem- 
porary aesthetic of nonlinear time. 
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11 Aspects of the Religious 
Music of Igor Stravinsky 



GILBERT AMY 



THE STRAVINSKy family, in trae Russian foshion, chose to live sunounded by 
kottB and pious images. But finding any evidence of a sentimental attitude to- 
ward the sacred in Igor Fyodorovitch's religious music would be difficult. On the 
contrary', this music is characterized by the starkness of its content and the sharp 

clarit\' of its lines, the absence of pathos or bombast but not of eloquence Econ- 
omy, clarify', objectix itv, and exclusion of "personal" emotion arc the hallmarks 
of igor Stravinsky's st) le. The nature and funchon of his religious and liturgical 
music in no way invalidates them. It enhances and exalts them. The religious as- 
pects of Stravinslgr's art are essentially nonrepresentational, but not by any 
means abstract— &ur from it. In his rdigious music, Stravinsky re-establishes links 
with a distant past and at the same time breaks new ground . The religious musk; 
displays specific characteristics and has its owacolor, reminiscent not so much of 
the glowing reds and gold of icons as of the cool, severe grisaille of stained glass 
windows. .A description and comparison of certain aspects of this complex art will 
reveal what creates unity despite the music's apparent diversity'. 

Stravinsky's religious music falls into tvvo dishnct categories: ( 1 ) liturgical (for 
example, the Mass, Pater Noster, Introitus [I . S. Eliot in Memonaml, Requiem Can- 
Hdes) and (2) worics of bibfical inspiratum (for example. Symphony of Psalms, 
Threittf Cantkum Sacrum). This is not an aibitraiy division. The liturgical wodcs 
draw upon Latin texts from Roman CatiK>lic ritual and are "functbnal."' The 
works of biblical origin, most of them also in Latin (with the exception of A Ser- 
mon, a Narrative, and a Praurr and Abraham and Isaac) are "free." Stravinsky had a 
natural predilection for texts of supplication, invocation, and praise. I. ike the 
psalmist, he had a verv personal relationship with the divine. He felt anv setback 
or loss in the family, so I ha\'e been told, as an ordeal directly inflicted upon him 
by God. But "personal" relationship does not imply a psychological transposition 
into his music There is eloquence, but it is not overdone, and tragedy, but with- 
out pattios. 



For Pierre Souvtchinsky 

Translated by Nancy Francois and Jann Pasler 

1. With the exception of the a capella pieces (Alter, Aoe Maria, Cmlo), which use tfie Slavonic 
ritual. 
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That Stravinsky did not turn to religious music before his fiftieth year should 

not surprise us. Two reasons are possible, one musical and spiritual, the other 
psychological. First, he had gained an intimate knowledge of Latin, the sacred 
language of Roman ritual, already exploited with such felicit}' in Oedipus Rex, and 
had come to revel in the language, wrapping himself in it like some spiritual gar- 
ment of sound.- Second, he had arrived at middle age, for him a period of dif- 
ficulty and sadness, after his brilliant younger years and the successes of the Bal- 
lets Russes.^ 

The experience of creating die great ballets and the more significant among 
die works that foOowed (Symf^wmes Wind Instrunmits, Pukindia, Oedipus Rex, 
works for piano) was a necessary preliminary that pemdtted the musician to ap- 
proach the domain of religious music with an extraordinary serenity of mind. Can 
one then induce that Stravinsky's n^ligious music is a synthesis of his works from 
1910 to 1925? 1 would sav no. Rather than representing a synthesis, his religious 
music reflects another side of his musical and spiritual sensibility, one hidden but 
powerfully present in his earlier works. The orchestral sonorities of the Symphony 
of^ahm or the MasS/ for example, are foreshadowed in the Symphonies of Wind 
Instruments. To my mind, the 'Xacrimosa" from the Reipdem Cmtides is ovei^ 
whelming evocative of the deep voice of Jocasta in the second act of Oed^m Rex. 
In both cases, the sonorities have tost something of their abia^ve, almost cynical 
contour; they have been interiorized, suHinuited. 

Whenever one speaks of religious music, one normally thinks of the presence 
of a chorus. In Stravinsky's musjt , it may play a central role, representing a 
people on the march or in procession (as in Si/mpluviy of Psalms), or, as in Greek 
tragedy, it may assume the role of commentator on the monologues of the main 
characters (Threni). Taking its cue horn the CadtoUc mass, it can also alternate 
with or be superimposed on sdi voices whose role is only episodic (as in the "Glo- 
ria" and "Sanctus" in the Mass, the 'libera me" in die Raiuiem Qodides). bi the 
choral domain, Stravinsky is not the innovator we find in his orchestral works. 
The risks he took in Zvezdoliki (191 1-1912) — writing for male voices only, the use 
of many subdivisions, and the inherent intonation difficulties — were not to be 
repeated. The brisk and colorful syllabification of U's Noces is replaced in the Latin 
music by more subdued prosodic writing for four voices; extreme registers are 



2. About this time, Schoenberg was also moving spiritually and musically closer to the religion ol 
his ftncfatfiers. He began the opera Moses end Airon on 17]aly 1990, the year of Slnvinsi^s 

Symphony of Psalms. 

3. "Having lived close to Stravinsky for nearly a quarter of a cenhuy, and much of that time in the 
same house with him, I knew him to be, as the expression goes, 'profoundly religious. ... That 
Stravinsky had reached a spiritual crisis in 1944 |tht' year he began work on his Mass] is evident in 
his reading, which consisted of parts of the Summa, Bossuet's Lettres sur I'Evat^ile, Bloy, 
BenuuMW, and T. S. EUot." Robert Qaft "Stravinsky^Relewmoe and Problems oif Biography/' 
in his Prejudkes in Disguise (New York, 1974), pp. 290-91. [Editor's note] 
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avoided and subdiviaons are few indeed. There is a distinct preference for the 
middle register. In the Syntfkony of Psalms, the long coda never exceeds a total 
range of two and a half octaves (Example 11.1), and the whole third movement 
ne\'er more than three; whereas Les Noces (Example 11.2) ranges over three oc- 
taves and a fourth. 



Example 11.1. Range of the Coda of Symphony oi Psalms ( 1 930) 



Examplell^ RangeofLes/yoce5(l9i4-i9i7, 1921-1923) 




The adoption of the serial system in the later years of his creative life did not 
tignificantiy change Sttavinslgr's choral writing. In Thraii, tfie choruses remain 
confined to the middle range, and the extremely tense voice leadings are given to 
the soloists (almost two octaves to the basso profundo). In. the Reqiaem Canticles, 
the framework is even tighter (Example 1 1 .3) — the sopranos have only one high 
C and the bass, only one low A. Stravinsky's approach is the opposite of his Vien- 
nese contemporaries, whose use of tho serial system led to considerable exten- 
sion of the \ ocal register compared with their works of the post-tonal or nonserial 
period (Example 11.4). (In his Second Cantata, Webem's total range extends to 
three and a half octaves for the chorus, almost two of which are for the first so- 
pranos.) 



Eiauiiplall.3. Rangeof/7equ«emCan(!rctes(1965-1d66) 




11 A Range of Webern's Second Cantata (1 943) 
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Sj^Iabificatkm of a Latin text is common pcactioe in Stravinsky's choral writ- 
ing. Sometimes diis is nodiing moie than the simplest psalm tone writi^ 

modulated and inflected, as in the "Credo" of the Mass, or even litytfunic speedi 
("Elegia Prima" in Threni, occasionally also in the Introitus).^ It can even be non- 
rhythmic speech that almost certainly has definite links to the practices of 
Slavonic ritual Stravinsky used in the a capclla pieces ('Libt'ra me" in the Requiem 
Cajjticles). The prosody is disconcerting at times, especially in the melodic lita- 
nies, a device Stravinsky really used successfully only in the famous coda of the 
Symphony of PsBibttS? The following example shows tfiat tfw accents of the Latin 
phrase do not necessarily correspond to tfie fAuase divisions and create several 
"hiatuses" incompatible with good docution: 



11 A Proso(^in5ynv/x)nKofPsai!rns(1930) 
TiunpeliQ)) o* 



I.- 



J j J J IJ J J J I J J J J I j J J J IJ J J I - 



Pint time: Lau- da- te | E- um in cym- ha- lis be- nc »• iwn- tl- but 
Second time: O mnis | Om-nii gpi | ri- tus I Uu diitl Do mi- num 



Remember that Stravinsky had announced "the tme" rhythmic profile in the in- 
troduction of this third movement: 



EnampltlU. Symphony o/nMrtns( 1930) 



r f r f- r • 

Lao- d»- te Do- ini>anm (text ■ec«nt< and ihylhiiilc Ictiu ootoddc) 



4. On this point, see Pierre Souvtchinsky's enlightening text in "Sur la gendse de la musique 

russe" [The genesis of Russian music], Ci i';fri';':'i b ( I*'-}") 7'' UH "In Russian plainsong, 

syllabic articulation and the flow of musical time become one, a synthesis generating so high a 
iKgiee of spiiituality that this music, in which there is no development, is heani in a 'permanent 

present,' surely the essentia! nature of state of religious concentration " See also, in the same 
article, the definition of "homony' (somewhat like homophony) with reference to the syllabifica- 
tion of the lilutsical IcxI (pp. 96-101). 

5. By "mdodk Ulai^/' I mean any formula repeated aeveial times without development. 
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Stravinsky frequently trasts his own instinct rather than inductive reasoning and 
so "proposes'' several prosodic solutions when logically one would have been 
sufficient, in the "Credo" in the K4ass, he enundates: 

Vi-si>bi>lium, butthentin-vi-si-bi-li-um 

To quote Stravinsky on the subject in An Autobio^mphy: "The text thus becomes 
purely phonetic matt-nal tor the composer. He can dissect it at will and concen- 
trate all his attention on its primary constituent element — ^that is to say, on the 
^Uable."^ Thus, the musical rhydun is not subcndinate to die prosody: just the 
apposite. In this sense, he is re-estaUishing links with die musicians of isoihydv- 
mic motets. As we see in the Mass, the "rhythmic theme^' must impose its order 
on die Latin phrase even if this involves some mispronunciation. Of course, die 
reverse occurs in plainsong, where the freedom of the musical phrase depends on 
its following the contour of the text. Once he has "found" a "litanic motive," 
Stravinsky's prosodic process is the same tor Latin, Russian, or French:^ 



Example 1 1.7. A litamc motive" in the Coda of Les Atoces(1914-1917, 1921-1923) 




Eh Um mon Kme) ma , don- oeur 



mid 4( ncfnuits 




nM de met nuitt fleur de ma vie 



Stravinskv is always extremely careful to give clarit}' and prominence to the 
chorus. In his accompaniments, he does not double individual polyphonic parts. 
Or he does so only briefly to support the initial statement of a fugato (rehearsal 
number 5 in the second movement of the Symphonx/ of Psalms ), or occasionally in a 
homophony, to strengthen a particular accent (third movement, 11-12) or to 
serve as guide to an eminently "litanic" voice (role of the D trumpet in the coda 
from 22 onward). Moreover, we never find straight doublings, but rather an 



6. Igor Siravinsky, An Autobiography (New York, 1936), p. 12B. 

7. Mcesiaen uses ttie ei^iesBion "fitaidc motive" to denote a motive that repeats with Uttie varia- 
tion, as in die tttanies of the Cath«riic Uhngy. 
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added structure with its own ^pe, rhyttunic values, and articulations. When 
uiuMOompanied, tfte dtorus does not sound "vulneiable/' likely to sing out of 

tune; rather, it appears to emei;ge in the continuity of its own universe, its own 
ethereal region (second movement, 10). 

The choms should in fact be heard as a second orchestra, having its own 
sound zvithtii the instrumental orchestra, but never doubling it. The I'hreni coda 
provides a good example: the orchestra is reduced to four French horns whose 
parts are rhythmically and melodically independent of the homophonic chorus. 
However, from time to lime, several notes are allowed to Stray in and disowetty 
establish points of contact between the two groups (measures 4SB to ttie end). The 
same impression of inteiiority , of refledive tranquillity, occurs in the coda of the 
Symphony tif Psalm, which is, however, more cathedral-like and beautifulty pro- 
pordoned ttian the coda of Thmti. 

These remarks bring us to the subject of the orchestra in Stravinsky's reli- 
gious music. Can we in fact speak of an orchestra specitic to the religious music? If 
so, can we define its specificities? More important, what new elements distin<> 
guish titem from what we already Icnow about the Stravinskyan orchestra, from 
his familiar repertory of sounds? To put it very simpty, in the religious works, cme 
finds a "ritual" approach to instrumentaticm, that is, one can find an archetypical 
use of certain sonorities. Until the 1930s, Stravinsky's instnimentation wascokn^ 
ful, powerful, structural, architectonic, always wonderfully appropriate, not real- 
ly "ritual," except in certain pages of The Rite and probablv in Les Noccs. It then 
became both "ritual" and pragmatic in the sense of using certain instruments, 
chords with harmonics, and particular ways of blending timbres. 

This "ritual" instrumentation will become clear when we compare works a 
decade apart in time— dte Symphonxf of Psalms, the Mass, Jhreni, and the Requiem 
CanHdes: 

Sympfuvn/ of Psrt/ms: winds "by five" (but no clarinets), timpani, harp, tWO 
pianos, bass dmm, strings iinthout violins and violas 

Mass: double wind quintet (no clarinet, no French horn) 

Threni: winds "by two or three," brass without trumpets, timpani, percus- 
sion, celesta, harp, strings; addition of special instruments: alto bugle, sar- 

rusophone; absence of bassoons 

Requiem Canticles: four flutes, two bassoons, brass, timpani, iiaip, percus- 
sion, piano, celesta, strings 

At times, w^ide families of instruments are missing. \^nbd instruments pre- 
dominate in the ordiestratton. Stravinsky could have intended to form groups 
harmonized like an organ with superimposed doublings of four- or five-note 

chords (four, eight, sixteen, and oven thirtv-two feet), eliminating families likely 
to produce unwanted doublings in particular ranges. (Examples can be seen in 
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the ^/mphofiy ^jjfP^ms: 4A6 in beginning of 

the third movement, 11 and 26, and 32/16/8/4 in three measures before 3 and the 
final C-major chord.) Or Stravinsky could have sought a medieval sonority by 
eliminating the "modern" instmments — clarinets and French horns — in favor of 
the older ones: flutes, oboes, trumpets, trombones, (^r he could deliberately have 
selected tmibres rarely used in the orchestra, such as alto dahnet, bugle, sarru- 
sophone in Threni, to create a very specific color. 

Stravinsky usually avoids percussion instruments of indeterminate pitch, 
but he gives keyboards, xylophone and metaOophones induded, a prominent 
place, espedalfy in the later works. (Is this evidence of influence by ttie new gen- 
eration of serial musicians?) Their use in some ways lecalls ttie scoiing of hes 
Noces. The group of two pianos-timpani-harp in the Symphony of Psalms becomes 
piano-chimes and celesta-vibraphone in the Requiem Canticles, but their musical 
role is unchanged. 

I he strings, with the exception ot the celli and basses in the Syuiphouy of 
Psalms, play a minor role; they are almost relegated to that ot a bare outline or to 
being used for mixture sounds ("Lacrimosa" in the Requiem Canticles ). These fac- 
tors, tfuoug^ a series of meticulous and sometimes unejqpected didces, a rigor- 
ous process of sdection and elimination, and a supreme economy of means, to- 
gether create ttus "ritual sound." This highly original creation is due solely to tfie 
ear of Igor Fyodorovitch, who succeeded in turning earlier skills to good account, 
stripping away their stylistic references and erasing any tlieatrical imagery.^ 

Let us turn now to the musical language itself, the shape ot its homophonios, 
the organization of its polyphonies, ot its osrinati or its melodic and rhythmic lita- 
nies, and its ornamentation. A series of comparisons will highlight the extraordi- 
nary continuity of tiie Stravinskyan style throughout all the transformations of 
his musical language. Consider the first part of the Symphony of Psalms and the 
"Exaudi" from Requiem CanHcHes. Both use the verse of a psalm beginning with the 
words: "Exaudi orationem meam." In die Symphony cfPscSms, it is treated as a 
melodic litany on E and F: 




8. "It would sccin that something more than tlifun tical aiui spiculativc thought sustamed and 
guided I. S. It must surely be the phenomenon of his musical ear, incomparat>ly imaginative, 
evocative, pro v ocative, controlled, demanding and true at the highest level of sound perception, 
linked in a mysterious way to a fount of intelligence and spirituality." Piente Souvtchtatal^, 
"Stravinsky aupres et au bin," in ^nmmky: ttuda et tfmoigtu^, ed. Fiancois Lesure (nris, 
1982). pp. 11-52. 
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We find the emtnyo of a litany in the conesponding passage of the Requiem 
Cmtides: 



11.9. /togutomCanlfctos (1966-1966) 




r r r i"r 



Ex- au- di o- n ti o iwin 



Note the paxaUelian of the two stnictuies in tfie progression of the indfdt and in 
the "litanic" movement in equal rhythmic values, the similarity of the inflections, 
ascending and descending in die "Exaudi" regardless of die intervallic differ^ 
ences/ and the ascending litany, two notes by two notes, on "ofationem meam." 



11.10. 



Symphony of F — ^— ^ 

"TT- 

ct de- 



rrrr 



r ' r r T 



JO w oi- tt 



r 



ri — 'I t r r r r I r f f — *tt — ^ 



v» ni- 



Examining the rhythm of die fragments in Example 1 1 . 10, we find, despite 

the difference behveen the literary text and the voice leading, the same elongation 
ot the second beat (the weak beat) and the same eloquent prolongation of the 
penultimate value on the weak part of the measure, although it is more expres- 
sive, because longer, in the Symphony of Psalms. Despite differences of harmonic 
language, an all-pervading sense of peace and a manifest spirituality resounds 
through both passages. 

Anodier, perhaps even more striking, connection can be observed between 
the "Sanctus" of die Mass and die "Lacrimosa" in the Requkm Cantides. Botfi ex- 
amples use the same type of design. One instrument gives the "pitdi"; the voice 
embellishes a pivot note; and the chorus, then orchestra, answer, tutti, with the 
same iambic rhvthm if,). In the "Lacrimosa," there is no chorus, but the rhydi- 
mic sequence between \ oice and orchestra unt'olds in exactly the same way. 

The "technical difference between these two musical examples lies in the 
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nature of the interval"-. The\ .ire stepwise and diatonic in the "Sanctiis" (around 
the playing and contmued holding of the B) and more disjunct and chromatic in 
the 'XacrinMsa" (with the play ing and then removal of the B pedal). But because 
the dissimilar nature of the intervab is here allied to other opposing factors (ac- 
centuation, dynamics^ instrumentation), it generates a fundamental ditference in 
expression in the two passages. Open and straightforward in the "Sandtus," it 
becomes somber and spasmodic in the "Lacrimosa," where the impression is in- 
tensified by the rh\ thmic precipitation of the accelerando and the 3/16. The adop- 
tion of a neomodai language ("defective" modes) inclined Stravinsky — especially 
in the Symphony of Ps(7/ms — to use melodic litanies that, through their endless 
repetitions, induce an overwhelming sense of peace. But his adoption of a lan- 
guage whose essential nature is one of permanent variation led him in Threni, on 
the contrary, to vary the initial statement when repeating it. 



11.12. Melodic Litanies in SynphonyafRse^09i3O) and TTirerv (1957-19S8) 
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Despite apparent differences, the overall structures of the two passages in 

Example 1 1 . 12 are similar. Both have &ie same contrapuntal contour in ttieir two 
principal voices, each filling the open spaces of the other. Both build the same 
tension toward a culminating point (arsis/thesis) and end with final repose, even 
though the sonorities and what one might call the emotional charge of the two 
passages art- of a ven>' different nature. Stravinsky clearly transfers a .sense of the 
value of variation — variation that can be applied to any parameter, melodic, 
ihy thmic, accented, or dynamic-^rom one work to ttie next In the Symphony of 
Paobns, a Ceding of absolute stability, eternity, is realized, but within a general 
cadential movement toward C major. In Threni, we find an almost incantatoiy 
repetition of tfie inctpit, but within an atmo^here of pervasive anxiety created 
the syncopation of ttie pizzicati in counterpoint with each entry of the chorus. A 
release of the tension comes on an a capella chord that serves as harmonic resolu- 
tion: 



This same incipit treated thirty years earlier by Stravinsky probably would not 
have had the same exacerbated character of tension/release, for his musical lan- 



In referring to the Mass, we have already noted a return to medieval sonori- 
ties and practices: diaphonies (in the "Qoiia"), piedominanoe of ttie "open" in- 
tervals (fourtiis and fifths on open strings), spedlic instrumentation, and so 
forth. This practice too seems to have followed an evolution parallel to diat of 
Stmvinslgran sjmtax. One of its most interesting aspects is to be found in the 
ih3rthmic movement of the lines. Besides setting formulas syllabically like tiie 
verses of the "Credo," Stravinsky frequently uses the iambic or anapestic 
rhythms with which he was familiar, accenting the first value, and less frequently 
uses isochronous rhythmic patterns. Stravinsky would probably have dismissed 
them as too cancatural, and they are certainly outside his rhythmic style! There is 
no direct reproduction of musical sources five or six hundred years old, but rather 
a re<reation of tfiem, filtered tfuough the ear (rf an ardiitect of twentieth-century 
music. 



11.13. TTuwt/ 




guage would not have L^een so oriented. 



1 1.14. lamtJic and Anapestic Rhythms 



"SanctiH" 




Plo- Ri 



FIfr ni nuit 
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Cuakum (274) 



Et eon- ti- no ex- cl*-nuua p»- tcr 



pu- «i 



Notice that even when adopting the constraining system of serially orga- 
nized pitches, Stravinsky, as if to mitigate its severity, but in tact iollowing his 
own behavioral patterns, continues to use repeated pitches: 



Example 11.15. Use of Repeated Pitches 



Mm - " ~ y - # - difracnt pilchei, med modaUy 

12 3 4 



ft four dUrcrent pitdm, cnuactatcd MiiaUy 

nmti " — — 

then rcptttod 

12 3 4 
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Anottier "archaistk'' pfactice is the use of canon and fugato. Stravinsky turns to 
them not for the system they but as architectmal processes, inherited from 

the past but capable of being regenerated. In the second movement of the Sym- 
phony of Psalms, we find an example of fugue exposition, followed by a brief epi- 
sode and the beginning of a stretto (10). Afterward the composer abandons fugal 
polyphony, retaining only certain compositional devices such as compression 
and rhythmic diminution. In the Mass, only one real canon, a fairly short one, 
appears in the "Sanctus'' (Example 11.16) on the words 'Tleni suntooeU et term"; 
even tfiis is realty a "false canon/' insofer as die rh3rthms of the antecedent and its 
consequents are stuck bade to back, not fonning a true polyphony. 



Exainpla 11.16. Canon in the "Sanctus" of the Mass (1944-1948) 



Stravinsl^ becomes more exdted about canonic writing as he becomes more 
invdved widi seiial technique.' In the third dte^ of TTirmi, we find a two-v^ 
canon ("Vetustam . . ."), a three-voice canon ("Et fregit . . .")' <md a double, 
four-voice canon ("Recordare paupertatis . . ."). In the Canticum Sacrum, there is 
a three-voice inverted canon ("EHliges Dominum . . .") and a four-voice canon 
("Ego autem . . ."). These are extremelv strict forms, intended to convey noble 
texts, wherein Stravinskv draws upon past masters as well as upon the most rig- 
orous of his peers. ^° It never becomes a mannerism or a technical trick. When he 
needs somediing more compact and condse, a tragic or fiery expression, as in tiie 
Ita^iitm Om<iid«, he does not hesitate to abandon canonic m 
almost ritual stetements, rather like certain choral sequences in Oerfqnis Rex, ot to 
fairly free ttiough still ti^t polyphonies, as in "Rex tremendae." 

Whatever the transformations of Stravinslqr's musical language, neotonal or 
modal in the Symphony of Psalms or in the Mass, neoserial in Threni or in the Re- 
quiem Canticles, its global sound in the ontological sense of the word maintains an 
impregnable unity. As we have seen, the inten'als may change, the rhythmic 
contours may change or be tightened as they integrate the irregularities and varia- 
tion principle of a serial technique. Expression and meamng will thus be modi- 
fied, but not the style or the manner. Such eloquent unity of basic structure 
arid sudi rich diver^ty of expressitm is one with the mystery of Stravinsky's style 
itself. 



9. See Watldns's essay in this anthology. 

10. 1 am thinking of Webem's Second Cantata, written a Uttie more than a decade earlier. 
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POLYPHONY, harmony/ unison, writing in one part, two-part writing, 
doublings — ^for centuries, these notions were sufficient to describe musical com- 
positions. They unambiguously classified unambiguous musical structures. 

Tvventieth-centiin' music has forced theoreticians to redefine some of them. 
When redefinition resulted in vagueness because of excessive gencralitv, entirely 
new notions had to be introduced. Polyphony now no longer means only a fabric 
of independent voices, but can also mean a fabric of independent chord se- 
quences. Hamiony has lost its genoal meaning and has become a special case of 
"density" or "field." 

Stravinslgr's music, too, has left Theory 101 in disanay^not only because his 
music inflates these notions out of proportion (Stravinsky, after all, is a composer 
of twentieth-century music), but also, and especially, because his music ques- 
tions them . Is one-part writing by definition one-part writing? Is two-part writing 
by definition two-part writing? Are doublings by definition doublings? 



Example 1 2.1 . Orpheus, 1 01 •«- 6 




In Orpheus, Orpheus has his Euridice back again. He dances a quiet pas-de-deux 
with her while still blindfolded. The music accompanying their steps can be seen 
as a portrayal of the situation on stage. Thus situation is dubious. Everytlung 

Adapted {ram Part 2, Qiaptar 4 of rhe Apcnonkm Ctodaoork: About Stmrinsky, orig. in Dutdi, 
tiana. |df Hamburg (Amsterdam, 1963). 

207 
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seems to be woildng out fine, but the audience knows it will not wofk out at alL 
nieie is a one-part melody, doubled one, sometimes two, octaves lower. Then 

and again the doubling derails. And there is a one-part melody doubled one, 
sometimes two, octaves higher. This paradoxical musical situation asks for a par- 
adoxical definition — parallel counterpoint. The notion of counterpoint is justifi- 
able because if the one voice is doubling the other and the other is doubling the 
one, then both are independent voices and neither is a doubling (as there is no 
third voice that each is doubling). 

The paradox of parallel coimterpointgh^ listeners a choice that they cannot 
really make. In tfie simplest fonn, the chdoe sounds like Ais: 



Enmpla 12.2. Bxny Concerto. 9 + 6 (only Clarinet and Trombone) 




This example from the Ebony Concerto can be descnbed as a melody in octaves 
with wrong notes. But who is playing the wrong notes, the tromborust or the 
darinetist, the left hand or the hght hand? 



DHMipli 12.3. Symptiony in C, beginning of second niovement 




Anotfier dilomna invcrives ttie dividing up of the parts. Ihe second move- 
ment of the Symphony in C begins with a mdody in the oboe. Two measures 
later die oboe is Joined by the first violins. Aloni; the way, as a result of "mis- 
takes" in the plaoemoit of the octaves, one-part writing tends to sound like two- 
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part writing. The duurader of this two-part writing is a special kind of one-part 
writing. In ttie fourth measure, the listener who chooses two-part writing gets 

into trouble. If there is going to be discussion about two voices, it will be difficult 
to make out which voice is the one and which voice is the other. In this example, 
made comparatively simple by the absence of voice crossings and by the recog- 
nizability of the distinct timbres, the answer seems obvious: the first violins are 
the one voice (always the upper voice), and the oboe is the other (always the 
lower voice). But as soon as we arrive at the arrow (■•■), we are not so sure of 
oursdves dmymote. Is that an "out-of-tune" prime? Then who is playing tihe 
"out-of-tune" note? Is the violin "early" with the B^? In that case, the A in the 
oboe is the "light" note, making the upper voice G A G,notGB^ Bl* G. In 
other words, without the voices crossing at the airow, they nevertheless ex- 
change functions — or do they? That is up to the listeners who might just change 
their minds with repeated hearings. 

Stravinsky reconnoiters the border between unison and not-unison in count- 
less ways. What often occurs is that the unison gets out of liand: 



Example 12.4. Octet. 6 

, > ilaicato 



rr 



U-LT I h r f r 




tan / 



2Tp, 
Tbn. 




r r 



2 ttLsiaccalo 



The perfonners really all want die same thing, but die brass players-^always con- 
sidered the proletarians of the orchestra — have abandoned their comrades and 

have formed an opposition party that yields a unison or octave every once in a 
while, but mostly results in seconds. The 5/8 bar (the 2/4 bar that lasts too long) is 
the straw that breaks the camel's back. Or was there a revolution in which the 
woodwinds were bested? 1 hat seems perhaps more reasonable. Not only is the 
sequence in the woodwinds rather insipid; they would never have arrived safely 
if tfie 5/8 bar had been a 4/8 bar. (fn the Odet, at least two measures come out 
alright. There are cases where things go wrong from the start, sudi as rehearsal 
nunte 9 in the %mphofiy Ps(i2tR5 or 19 in Bfl^ 

principal voice, only twice as fast. The effect is not merely of a traditional diminu- 
tion; it is as if the copyist made a mistake in the tempo markings in some of the 
parts. But even in Babel, the vdces that run themselves ragged just hit the dead- 
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end sooner.) Hie voice leading in the examtde from Ihe Octet is diveigent; the 
v€ke leading also can be Gonveigent: 




or. 



12A Symphony in Thiee Movements, 63-1-3 



. ft /, 
I Jf III. 





















The last example calls to mind Bach, that other great illusionist of voice leading. 
Iliese measures resemble the bass in the Brandenbuig Concerto, No. 6, with 
their quasi-two-part writing (heterophony): 



Eiiainpto12.7. Brandenburg Concerto, No. 6. "Adaoio,"m. 27-26 



(Adagio ma non lanlo 
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and flie "Allemande" from the English Suite, No. 3, witti their motfon: 



Example 12.8. English Suite. No. 3. "Allemande. " m. 10-11 




But there is much more at Stravinslqr's switching yard of voice leading that recalls 
Badi, frcnn ttie opening uf the Dumbarton Concetto, a two-part string 
ttieme ttiat sounds like one-part: 



12JL Beginning ofthe Concerto in EM"DumlMu1on Oaks") 




to the two bassoons that trample over each other in the last movement of Sym- 
phony in Three Movements. 



12.10. Symphony in Three Movements. 148 

J = 144 



3Ba.Mli p 



>_ > 
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Flay the example under tempo and two octaves tU^ier, and the bassoons begin to 
resemble the sibling recorders of AOus Tngicus: 



Example 1Z1 1 . Actus tragicus, "Sonatina," m. 7-6 

(Mollo adagio] 











# 


— M 



Stravinsky, as well as Bach, used canonlike techniques. The slightly archaic word 
for canon is caidi. The voices almost catch each other in these canons— -almost, 
but not quite. 

The unisons and octaves in Stravinslgr's music start to sound like a muskal 
Utopia — much coveted, rarely readied. In his old age, after a lifetime filled witti 
shattered octaves, unisons slipping and sliding, and doublings unraveling, 
Stravinsky permitted himself the luxurv' every so often of a "grandiose unison." 
But even then he seldom gave in to a perfectly concordant passage of the voices: 



Example 12.12. Agon. m. 5^2-^^4 

Quasi sIreMo J = . '8 



i 



Perc. 

4 Pf. 

4 Strings 
Tbn. 
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When tfie perfect consonant actually is reached, it sounds more unison than 
unison— it sounds nol-not-unis(^n. This not-not-unison can be considered the 
culmination, in the opposite direction, of the emancipation of the "wrong" note, 
as there it all began — ^with women who sing together and not together (heteroph- 
ony): 



Example 1 2.1 3. Les Noces, 115 (without orchestra) 
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and with musicians who let their fancy have free reign: 
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ButitisiiuMettianjusttheemaiicq>ationof die''wiof^ It is also ttie eman- 
cipation of hard-core phying around, when wrong notes become so fkfevalent 
that they become the nocm. 



Example 12.15. Concertino for String Quartet, m. 1 -2 
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It went so fitf that Stravinsl^ Goukl make ttie octave sound like a disscntan^ 
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13 The Canon and 

Stravinsky's Late Style 



GLENN WATKINS 



. . anyone who has spent hvomkiutes in the same nmm with I. S. 

has a theory about him, and a self-jndudingStOiy to put at ttie dis- 
posal ot a potential biographf r." 

Robert Craft, Giromcieofa yrtendsiiip 

ALIHOUGH audible canonic structures appear as eariy as Fireworks (1906)/ 
Stravinsky gave special attention to the canon in the period extending from the 
Cantata (1951-1952) to his last creations. Its applicaticm in original compositions, 
in commentar}' on other composers' music, and in revised versions of his earlier 
music invites consideration of thie app>eal of canonic structures to Stravinsky and 
their importance to his stvlistic profile. 

By the term "canon I mean to define a strict and rigorously imitative form, 
aH of whose parts "could be reduced to, and be performed from, a single written 
line/'* and to eschew expressions such as "freely canonic/' whidi could more 
properly read "fredy imitative/' Canon so defined has a solid foundation in the 
histoiy of pcdyphony from the thirteenth century to the present, and its position 
has varied from one of preeminence to that of a suspicious academic exeidse. Yet 
no period from the Middle Ages to the present is without its examples, and 
among those composers whom Stravinsky admired, Machaut, Isaac, Josquin, 
Gesualdo, Purcell, Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven all indulged in it. Although 
canon may be considered more characteristic of Renaissance and Baroque than 
Classical and Romantic music, no picture of Schumann or Brahms, for example, 
would be complete without a consideration of the technique. 

Aldiou^ an increasing emphasis upon linear qualities in tfie twentieth cen- 
tury may have naturalty fevored a resubscription of canonic piincq^Ies, its ap- 
pearance in the works ol onnposers of widely divergent aesthetic bases does not 



1 Hans T David, ' .R i; ^-'s Musical Offering (1945; rpt. New York, 197? i p 22. For the evolution 
of the term "canon," see The NfU' Grme Dictionary of Music and Musnwjis (lyHt)), s. v. "Canon," v. 
3, p. 689, and especially Edward Lewinsky, "Music in Titian's Bacchanal of the Adrians: Origin and 
Histoiy of the Canon per kum," in Titian, His World and His Legaof, ed. David Rosand (New York, 
1982), p. 209-14. 
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leally e9q>lajn ttie consistent and prominent appeaianoe of canon in Stravinsl^s 
late style. I do not intend to describe in detail the various canonic stnictures of 
Stravinslg^s con^xisitions following The Rake's Progress, but a list of ttie most 
prominent appearances of the technique will be useful. 

ORIGIN AL WORKS 

Cantata (1951-1952) 
Septet (1953) 

In Memomm Dylan Thomas (1954) 
Canticum Sacrum (1955) 

(1953-1957) 
TTiwii (1957-1958) 

Double Canon for String Quartet: "Raoul Dufy in Memoriam" (1959) 
A Sermon, a Narrative, and a Prayer (1960-1%1) 

REWORKING OF FRE-EXlSTEhfr MATERIAL 
Greeting Prelude (1955) 

(Bach) Choral-Variations on "Vom Himmel hoch'' (1955-1956) 

(Gesualdo) Tres sacre cantkmes: "Assumpta est Maria/' "Da paoem Domine" 
(1959) 

REVISED VERSIONS Of HIS EARLY WORKS 

Eight Instrumental Minkdures (1962) after FiwFtR^ (Eight Veiy Easy 
Pieces) (1921) 

Canon on a Russian Popular Tune (1965) on a theme from The Firdrird 
(1910) 

Original Woxks 



Three categories appear in this list, preeminent among which are the original 
works beginning with the Cantata of 1952. The first two movements of this work, 
generously titled "Ricercar, " "Cantuscancrizans, " and "Canon," were described 
by Stravinsky ttius: 

The Maidens Came is a Ricercar for soprano and instrumental 
quintet. I use the term "Ricercar" not in the sense that Bach used 
it to distinguish certain strict alia breiK- fugues, as for example the 
six-poitRioensurin theMusiatf Offering, but in its earlier designa- 
tion of a composition in canonic style. In The Maidens Came the 
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canonic structure is obvious. . . . Tomorrow vM be my dandng 
day. . is also a Ricercar in the sense that it is a canonic composi- 
tion.- 

In addition to a preoccupation witii counterpoint and espedally canonic ma- 
nipulaticm, ttiis statement betrays a "'not this . . . but thaf ' attitude that empha- 
sizes historical models. But such distinctions create a certain confusion, for Bach 
never used the term "ricercar" outside the Musical Offering, and the only alia breve 
fugue so designated by him is the six-voice one later arranged by Webem to 
which Stravinsky obviously reters. In addition, while tho ricorcar exists as an imi- 
tative type from Willaert through Fresaibaldi and Froberger to Bach, none of 
them is canonic. But then neither are all ot Stravii\sky s, in spite of his claims and 
labds. Indeed ttie canons Stravinsky daims for Kcevcar I are strict oiily with re- 
spect to pitdi in tfte A sections, the rhythms being altered in die first one and 
registral changes taking place in Ihe \ast. Altfiough the B sections of Rkxrcar I 
Example 13.1a) are genuine canons between the sqprano and oboe, except for 



Eiannpla13.1. Cantata (1951-1962) 
(a) "Rioefcar I": Three-voice canon, direct and tsy inversion; registral changes at cadence. 



s. 



Fl.l 




Thebfli-ly be-rithllw-bell a-way. The HI- ly. the now. the rcne l-toy. 



'1 ILLLI 




(WIN* sopn 



Fl.l 




coniinued 



2 Stravinsky's complete aiulysis of the work aroeared in a pionam note for the first p«rfor- 
mancequoh d in Eric Walter VVhite, S(nroiRSily:1wCilHn^^ 

Angeles, 1966), pp. 428-29. 

3. 1 am grateful to Prof. H. Colin Slim for corroboratmg this point. 
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eaniplt13.1. consnuad 

(b) "Ricerear II": "Cantus cancrizans" presents P. R, I, Rl of eleven-note series used as a basis for 

nine labeled "canons ' that employ Changes of rhythm, register, and color. Canons 1 , 3, S. 7. 

and 9 serve as ritornello. 




CANON 
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die legistialdumg^ at the cadence, in Riceicarn, pitdi succession functioning as 
a series, as opposed to canon, becomes paramount (Example 13. lb)."* Here nine 
sections are labeled "Canon," but tl\e word should be placed in quotes for the 
imitations are of the pitches only, both rhvthm and register being subjected to 
constant change. However, the idea of the pitch series as a "rule" or "precept" 
analogous to canon is employed in the Cantata in anything but a trivial fashion, 
and its role in defiiung the overall structure is fundamental. Stravinsky's special 
definition ctf tfie term "ricercar^' is also in harmony with his pcedilection for desig- 
nations with historical implications and calls to mind his use of tenns like "capric- 
do" and "^rmphonies" with special connotations. Although his daim for a spe- 
cifically canonic type of ricercar is historically in error, his view of the term as one 
bodi imitative and emblematic of a rigorousK learned style is accurate. His feel- 
ings about the adoption of such forms is clarified as early as the Poetics <^Musk, 
where he announced: 

We can make use of academic fonns without ninning the risk of 

becoming academic ourselves. The person who is loath to borrow 
these forms when he has need of them clearly betrays his weak- 
ness.^ ... I myself have . . . often borrowed academic attitudes 
withnotiiought of concealing the pleasure I found in them. ... I 
ahvavs use academic formulas knou inglv and voluntarily. 1 USe 
them quite as knowingly as I would use folklore.*' 

The fact tftat the ricercar is essentially an instrumental form also raises ques- 

tions with respect to its use by Stravinsky to describe a texted, vocal piece. Yet he 
had also addressed this point in the PoOks with \he observation: 

It is customary to distinguish instrumental forms from vocal 
forms. . . . Basically, such dtetinctions constitute only artificial 
categories. . . each medium so rcadil\- borrows forms that were 
developed by other media that the mingling of styles is constant 
and makes discrimination impossible.' 

Stravinsky's association of canon with ritomdlo designs in ttie Cantata (can- 
ons 1, 3, 3, 7, 9 of Ricercar 11, for example, are essentiallv the same and used in 
conjunction with a noncanonic ritomello), the clear set tionaliTiation, and a dis- 
tinct color component (in Kicercar 11 the canons are resfru tod to \'oice, two oboes, 
and cello) also speak of the past as much as the tulure. In tact, the use of the ri- 



4. The serial implications of die Cantata were first diaeuased by Geoige Piacle, SerkU Co mp o al ion 

and Atomlity (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1963), p. 37. and Donald C.)ohn8, "An Eaily Serial Idea 

of Stravinsky," .Vlu.-Ju'Kn'Jt-i/' 23, no. 4 (1%2): 3U5-13. 

5. Cf . Schoenberg's remarks, quoted in this essay, pp. 239-40. 

6. Igor Stravinsky, Poetics afMmk, trans. Arthur Knodel and Ingolf Dahl (Cambridge, 1947), pp. 

7. Stravinsky, Poetics of Musk, p. 42. Yet see note 12. 
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tomelk) as a fbiixial prindple and even the «mpk>^^ 

and instruments can be found in the secular cantatas of the most renowned prac- 

titioner of the genre, Alessandro Scarlatti. 

We have it from Klemperer, who saw Stravinsky frequently during the time 
of the Cantata's composition, that Bach's Well -Tempered Clavier was his dailv fare 
and trom Craft that Stravinsky was introduced to VVebern's Quartet, Opus 22, 
just before writing Ricercar II. Although the association of these two composers 
with canon as a fundamental precept is perhaps unmatched, strictly speaking, 
neitfier of ttie previousty-inenticnied works is devoted to ttie art of canon. Yet 
both Bach's and Webem's infatuation with a rigorous species <^ canon, not only 
as a peisonal modus but as a historical concept, is patently demonstrable. We- 
bem's edition of Isaac's Choralis Constantinus, Book II, for example, carries the fcd- 
lowing remarks in tlie preface to the published version of 1909: 

In the second part of his Gtoralis Cottstantinus, Isaac uses artful 
canonic devices in the greatest proAjsicm: two-voked canons at 
the unison, the fourth above and below, the fifth and the octave, 
or the twelfth. Then it may happen that one voice is so derived 
from anodier that entering at the same time as the latter, it imi- 
lates it in notes of double the \ alue or. likewise starting at the 
same time, transposes the other to the tfiird above. . . . Isaac 
furtfieromstnKto tfuee-virioed canons, one of four voices, tluee 
double canons, and finally two end) canons. . .* 

We may suppose that Stravinsky took his cue from VVebern in expressing his fas- 
cination for Isaac about this hme — an mtatuation that apparently lasted a number 
ot years.' 

Having established ttie Cantata as a beachhead for contrapuntal practice in 
Stravinsl^s late works, let us briefly consider tfie role of canon in the principal 
worics of the following decade. 

With In Memoriam OyJitm Thmm of 19541, the composer once more introduces 
die term "canon" in the score, this time in the title "Dirge-Canons" that hrames 
the central song. But the designation invites scrutiny in light of our discussion of 
the Cantata, and indeed analvsis reveals that the principal technique at work is 
that of a five-note pitch series. With the exception of trombones I, II, and IV in the 
first statement ot the "Prelude" (Example 13.2a), the variable rhythms of these 
"canons" identify them as pitch canons only (see Example 13.2b, "Postlude"). As 



8. Hans Mbldcnhauer, Webmt (New Yoik, 1979), p. 85. 

9. Stravinricy wrote to Nadia Boulanger in a letter of 12 May 1957: "I never received the mkrofllm 

(Isaac-Webern) that vou promised to send through Georses Sachs, who was supposed \o come to 
the U.S. at Easter. I have heard nothing from her." What cuuld this have been other than a mi- 
crofilm of VVebern's edition of the second twok of the Choralis Constantinus published in DTOe in 
1909, and if so, why would he have been after Boulanger to provide a microfilin when a copy 
undoubtadly iciided In the rauak Ubiaiy at neaiby UCLA? See Stnarinshf: SdeOed Co m^nnde i K e , 
vdL 1, ed. RobertOaft (New Yoik, 1962), p. 259. 
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EiiMiipl0l8,2. In MemoriamDykn Thomas (1954) 



(a) "Dirge-Canons (Prelude)": PHch-canons based on five-note series; openir>g theme of Trom- 
borws I, II, IV yields genuine canons, remainder are pitch-canons. 

MJi j*ioo^iia 



Tta-I 



1bii.ll 



ita.in 



(Tbo. 




eu. tim. 



(b) "Dirge-Canons (Postlude)"; Pitch-canons only on a five-note series B section ritornello of 
Prelude becomes A section: strings and trombones exchange roles. 

0 



MM J ^ 



KH) 102 



lta.1 



Urn. II 



Tta.Ul 



Baa Tbn, 



VfaL 



Vh. 
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in Htve Cantata, three leatures oonfinn early habits diat were to remain important 
for the years ahead: (1) the use of ritomello as a lonnal device, (2) the use of im- 
miscible colors (strings and tromtx)nes) as a structural component, P) serial imita- 
tion (shall we say "canon"?) as an architectural principle. 

The canonic markings in the score o( the "I'reiude" were, according to 
Stravinsky, an oversight: "In correc ting tho protits I forgtit to erase in the Prelude 
these brackets lett over from my final sketches where they were put througiiout the 
work. . . When one recalls, however, the canonic designation and the "Can- 
tus cancrizans" Ixacketing in tiie Cantata as wdl as the presentation of the vari- 
ous pitch rows above the staff in the "Gigue" of the Septet, where ttie printing 

Example 1 3.3. Cam^cum Sacrum ( 1 955) 

(a) "Caritas": Three-voice vocal canons direct and by inversion, registrai changes, trumpet- 
ttassoon double note values. Introduce "Klangfartwn" element. Entrance levels: C, CI. D, 01. 



Chonu 



Bass Tp. 
(C) 




mi- nun th- um 



> [' r' rTr y Y 




10. Quoted bv White S!mvi>i<;ky, p. 440, who in ^ footnote 'iLiv'; it appeared first in Hans Keller, 
"In Memonain Dylan Thomas: Stravinsky's bchoenbtrgian technique, ' lempo (Spring 1955). 
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oonttnued 

(b) Fides' : Twelve-note canon based on preceding choral unison series analogous 
to "Cantus cancrizans" in Cantata: instrumental canon in augmented values 

(equal dotted half-notes). 



216 





cant 



E- go III- - lem hu- - ni- lU- tus 




I ^ j I _ ^ J_ I , 1 1 1 




i 



m 



E- - go 



Tp. (C) 




2U 



219 



220 221 222 221 224 



225 




format kxiks back to the Fnf Viw^erf. as much as torvvard to any serial adventure — 
all of this without later disavowal — one is inclined to believe that all such mark- 
ings are rightly interpreted as overt methodological advertisements. 

Examples trom the first twelve-tone works, A^on, Caiiticum Sacrum, Threni, 
and A Sermon, a Narrative, and a Prayer, presented in Examples 13.3 through 13.6, 
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provide evidence oi a continuing interest in the idea of canon. To summarize, in 
both labeled and nonlabeled canons of the decade, there is a range of structures 
from classically defined canon to those ttiat may be classified only as pitch- 
canons, rhvthm-canons, or pitch-rhythm canons with registral freedom. The pro- 
gressive buildup in the number of voices in / //;rf/; (hxample 13.5) suggests a com- 
pendium analogous to numerous canon sequences in Bach's late works; the 
simultaneous statement in ditterent rhythms (Example 13,6a) or proportionally 
augmented rhythms (Example 13.3a) recalls Webem's description of Isaac^s can- 
ons and Stravinsky's own reference to a type of High Renai^ance mensuration 



113.4. >tgon(19S3-1967) 
(a) "Qailliarde" (two female dancers): Two-voice canon, registral changes, free 



Mandoline 



Ikrp 





ben mare. 




t\l R . ~ I : 
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>13A oonSnued 



(b) "Bransle Simple" (two male dancers): Classic two-voice canon between trumpets with freely 
composed cadence for woodwinds. 



Tp.(C) 



J-84 



CL(*)I 



CL (M) II 



] 1 






» 


























[jj[j'''>g * ^ 

iii^ 









canon in Josquin (Example 13.6b). The use oi a solo voice, labeled "Cantus cancri- 
zans," prior to the presentation of the caiiom in RioeicarnolttieCantat^^ 
of unison diorus as an introduction to the canons oh this material in Cantkum 
Sacrum; and the appearance of a "Monodia" as a preface to the sequence of two-, 
three-, and four-voice canons in Threni are not only analogous to each other but 
suggestive of canon as an idea that is reducible to and performable from a single 
written line. Thus, in a variety of ways, Stravinsky acknowledges not onlv the 
classic canons ot Josquin and Bach, but also the procedures of the serialists. His 
rh\'thmic canons (Example 13.6c) may remind us of contemporaneous develop- 
ments m tlie music of Messiaen and Boulez. Or we may see in them a reflection of 
medieval isorlqrtfuns, or, as he daimed for ttie barl^ canons oi TTtrmi (Example 
13.5), a reference to the motet style of Josquin. At the same time, Stravinslqr's 
own vdoe can be heard in his formalistic deployment of canon as ritomeUo, 
rondo, and reprise, or, using different material but maintaining canonic struc^ 
ture, as frame promoting audible symmetricalities (as in the flanking virtues of 
the central movement of Cantkum Sacrum). 
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Example 13.5. Threni ( 1 957 1 958). "Monodia" presentation of twelve-note series before canons 
analogous to Cantata (Example 1 3. 1 b) and Canticum Sacrum (Example 1 3.3b). Canons are labeled, 
strict, and progressive. Stravinsky clainied tttat the lack of bar lines mirrored Josquin motet style. 



Solo 



T«n.l 



Soli 




Ve- wt-tain (a-dt pai- lam 



Tm.I 



Sou 




oon* In- vit. 



con tri> vit 



oi- «• mo- a- 




El fK- 



Tm.1 
Sou 

Soli 



P 



git ad nu- m«- rum dan- tcs ma- 



I 



•baMt AM d- ne-ie. 



d- ba^t ma «• 



Etie- pal- sa est a pa-oe a- id- ma 



Et pal- a aat a pa- 




•01. d- ta-*it me d-ne-ie. 



Etn- pul- n 
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Enmplt18.6. conVnued 




Re- cor- da* n pan- per- ta- tb. 



IS8 ia» 



Example 13.8. 

(a) Threni: "Quomodo sedet . simultaneous presentation of same pitches in different rhyttims. 
Serves a$ refrain. 



Bugle 
C-alto 



Ten. I 
Solo 




hc'i artictdalO 
nan y 



Quo- 



(b) Missa rhomme arm6 super voces musicale$:"Aoms De: 11"; mensuration carKinmentioried 
by Stravinsky with respect to rhythmic polyphony of Movements. 



^ 


w ■ 

J 










— 
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Examptoiaj. corOhued 
(c)4S9m»r). aNvrsiive. ancfaPlrayer: "Prayer" opening, direct rhythm carran 



Alto 
Soto 



oti be- tore night. 



Oh 



My God. 




My God, ir it B««, if it Bee 





Rewcnkiiig of Fke-Exislent Material and 
Revised VeiBioiis of His Early Wofks 



In the reworking of pre-existent material during the 1950s, Stravinsky confirms 
his addiction to canon in the setting of the (Bach) Choral-Variations on "Vom 
Himmel hoch," composed to accompany the premiere performance of Canticum 
Sacrum, we can spot most clearly lus multiple affections for the device. By choos- 
ing one ctf tfte azdwtypal canonic sets by the greatest contrapuntal practitioner oi 
all time, Stravinsky not only bows to hus model but introduces personal habits of 
old as wdl as Ihose of his contempoFaries: the former in his introduction of a 
cancm at the seventh in the third variation, which is already a canon "alia settima" 
(Example 13.7b), the latter through a Webemian color component visible 
throughout the work (Example 13.7a). Stravinsk/s endorsement of Klangfarben 
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technique in lieu of his fonnerineferenGeto 

of canon is redolent of Webem's treatment of Bach's ^-voioe ricercar from The 

Musical Offerifig.^^ 

Beyond this color component, something of Stravinskv 's hcirmonic manner, 
particularly his preference for seconds and sevenths observable from his earliest 



Enmpto 13.7. (Bach) Choral-Variations on 'Vom Himmel hoch" (1 965-1956) 

(a) "Klangfarben' elements 




11. This coloristit attitude was to reappear later in a noncanonic context in Monumfutum pro 
Gesmldo (1960) and suggests its appeal as a modus of commentary on pre-existent material. 
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)13l7. conUnued 

(b) Added canon at aeventti in Bach's canon "alia settlma"; color and registial changes 



s. 

Chorus 
T. 











- 


Vom 
sollo voce 


Him- ■ . ■ md 

1 f =1 



Tt. (C) I 



* 



con »td 



con iotd. 



TbiLl 




ballets to the harmonization of the "Vom Himmel hoch" chorale (Example 13.8a), 
can also be seen in his 1959 commentarv' on Gesualdo's two canonic motets, 
where his only task was to supply a missing bass line. 

Stravinsky had already added the nussing bass part to Gesualdo's "Illumina 
nos" in 1956 for posa&k Induakni witti ttie Cantkum Sacrum premiere. In prepar- 
ing the entire collection of 1603 from whence it came for publication as part of 
the Goaxpoaafs Opera omnia, I encountered canonic indications in the motets 
"Da paoem Domine" and "Assumpta est ^^lia"— unique exan^Ies of canon in 
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13J. 



(a) (Bach) Choral-Variations on "Vom Himmel hoch" (1955-19S6) ^ravinsky's harmonization 
adds non-Bachian sevenths and seconds (*). 
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(b) (Gesualdo) "Dapacem Oomine' (1359): Stravinsky's bass creates non-Gesualdine sevenths 
and seconds (*). 
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continued 
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EkimptoiaJ. conSnued 

(c) (Gesualdo) "Assumpta est Maria" (1959): Same as (b) above. 




At- mm- pit «>l Mth li- 



Ri'^ilutlo Diapason 



Rcsoliitio Dtepcnte 



fin canon diapason el diapenief 



pta est Ma- ri- 




As- sum- 



pta est Ma- 



lt Ma- • ri- 



Gesualdo's music. I conveyed my enthusiasm at once. The following excerpts of 
letters from Craft to me suggest the genesis of Stravinsky's final contribution: 

Hollywood, California 
June 19, 1959 

WTiat oxcitinp news about the strict canon motets. Since there is 
only one part missing in two of these pieces would you care to tiy 
to complete ttiein--Qr shaO I try'— or fliiall I ask Stravinsky ? I 
would so mudi to have these pieces for the Kcoiding. 

I had completely forgotten until I recently reread this correspondence that 1 did, 
indeed, complete the canonic motets. In retrospect, 1 cannot imagine having had 
the nerve — ^nor did I save copies of my solutions. However, I am sure they were 
"academic" with appropriate attention paid to matters d dissonance control. 
Neverttieless, ttie following appears in a note £rom Craft of 1 August 1969: 

Stravinsky wouldn't look at the motels nt first because he was 
finishing his Movements for Ptano and Orchestra or. rather, adding a 
fifth movement but now he has seen diem, and pronounced 
your solutions gpod, and won't tamper with them. 
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Hollywood, California 
August 16, 1959 

I'm delighted will conipleliMhe 6-part motet book. It is 
still possible that Stravinsky will add a voice to the two canon 
pieces — send Win directly (not through me) a copy of eadi one, 
but on tratisparencies, so he can mal<.e his own copy there with- 
out copying the whole out — to Hotel Bauer Gninwald, Venice — 
hold for arrival Sept. 15. He will be in a wonderful mood — he 
always is when he airives in Venice — and I can guarantee he will 
add tiie missing line. 

Venice 
September 27, 1959 

Stravinsky got your letter— has completed bod) motets now. . . . 
The 2nd motet, too, becomes rather dissonant— more S. than 

Ges.'2 

Examples 13.8b and c, of which only the bass line is by Stravinsli^, verify Graffs 
observations regarding Stiavinslq^s contribution (ttie asterisks indicate crudal 
dissonance points). As with the (Bach) "Voin Himmel hodt" Variations, how- 
ever, it takes a careful li^ener to identify the thrust of his musical commentary. 
The original motets are not chromatic and thus do not sound like familiar Ge- 
sualdo, and Stravinsky fails to introduce an\' notable degree of rhythmic spice. 
But the diatonicism (Stravinsky introduces nan a sliarp or flat outside the orbit of 
Gesudldo's upper parts) and the dissonance factors (a plethora ot accented sec- 
onds and sevenths in both motets totally outside Gesualdo's vocabulary) are 
traceable tluoag^ioiit Stravinsky's caseer, Listenit^ to titese works, one easily 
hears Stravinslq^s new bass while Gesualdo's canons disappear, like those in Jos- 
quin's 'Taulte d'aigent," in the inner voices. 

I was to have a second brush with Stravinsky's involvement with canon 
within a year. Having written early in 1961 that, lacking any original organ works 
by Stravinsky, I proposed to arrange a group of pieces from the Fhv Fin^^ers for 
that instrument, 1 received a note on 17 January 1961 in which Craft indicated that 

Mr. S. says he trusts you to make a good arrangement of the little 
pieces . . . but he won't add anydung. 

As it happened, the scenario tor the Gesualdo motets was to be repeated — 
Stravmsky eventually did "add something," including canons, but not in a ver- 



12. Although not directed to the question of canon, the following oommunication from Craft of 1 
March 1960 caught me standing up: "The big news 1 have, however, is that 1. S. has just com* 
pleted a Gesualdo Monumentum — all unbeknownst to me — are vou sitting down . . . instrumenta- 
tions of certain madrigals with additions. 1 havL-n't st-en or titvird it vet, but he sa\ s it's the most 
difficult thing he ever did, and no less than a 'definition ot what is vocal and what instru- 
mental.' " See Stravinsky's remarks regarding distinctkms between vocal and instrumental 
forms, p. 221. 
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sion for organ. A further entreaty in a letter of 14 February 1961 to write a totally 
new woiic for organ fell on deaf ears, so I returned to the idea of refuibishing ttie 
Five Fingers. Before I could send him my version for organ, however, I was in- 
formed that Stravinsky had transformed them into the Ei^ht Instrumental Minia- 
tures. Not only had he exchanged the monochrome palette of his early piano 
pieces for an instrumental ensemble, but he had reworked the material in various 
ways among which the employment of canon played a promment part. Number 
1 of the set (Example 13.9) is illustrative: the opening now simultaneously 
presents the inversion of the principal melody; the middle section has a canon 
between olxie and horn; and the reprise is a thiM-voioe canon between two ob^ 
and bassoon over a free vcnce in tfie horn. None of these canonic features was 
an3rwhere implied in the originals. A similar elaboration occurs in the canon be* 
tween the two oboes in number 7 from the same set. Hearing these pieces in their 
new guise at the premiere in Toronto, 29 April 1%2, I felt thev had found a new 
home and altogether abandoned my organ transcriptions based on the originals. 



Example 13.9. Eight Instrumental Miniatures. No 1 (1 962) 

(a) Oboes and bassoons move simultaneously by inversion 

(b) Ot)oes and horn imitate by inversion 

(c) Three-voice "strict" cancm between oboes and bassoon (n.b. ") 

(d) J. S. Badi, Two-Part invention in D minor, m. 28 

(a) 

Andantino J • 76 
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BxMipto 1S.S. oor^rwed 




Stravinsky and Canon Prior to the Cantata 



Given his early inclination toward counterpoint and a capacity ior writing canons 
as early as Fircivorks (1908), Stravinsky's neoclassicism would lead one to expect 
far more use of this technique. However, a perusal of the works written between 
1920 and 19S0 reveals tiiat, while imitatkm aikl fugue are common features, 
works that employ canon in any significant way are relatively rare. Despite aU of 
Stravinsl^s pronouncements during this time to the effect that "My freedom 
thus consdsts in moving about within the narrow frame that I have assigned my- 
self ioe eadi one of my undertakings," or "Let us take the best example: the 
fugue. . . . Doesn't the fugue imply the conqxiser's submisnon to rules?", the 
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canon £ails to appear as an embodiment of sudi sentiments in any recunent Cash- 
ion." 

The decade of the 1920s, was, as all students of the period know, a time diat 

saw the apparent division of the musical world into two camps centering around 
Stravinsky and Schoenberg. Although at the opening of the decade it was not 
clear that such a schism was destined to de\ elop, by 192-J-1925, the dualism was 
already firmly established, as can be seen from the following chronology.'* 

20 July 1924: Schoenberg's Serenade premiered (Donaueschingen) 
25 July 1925: Stravinsky's Sonata premiered (Donaueschingen) 

7 September 1925: Schoenberg's Serenade (Venice-ISCM Festival) 

8 September 1925: Stravinsk\ 's Sonata (V'enice-ISCM Festival) 

9 September 1925; Stravinsk\ completes Serenade en la (Venice) 
31 December 1925: Schoenberg completes Drei Satiren (Vienna) 

The dirondogy is dramatic and the events of early September 1925, pivotal — 
Stravinsky and Sdioenberg placed back to back witti ttieir newest wares in Venice 
and writing works whose titles suggest sometfiing of a odMcm course. Sdhoen- 

berg's Satires, written shortly thereafter, sealed the relationship for the remainder 
of his life, and in the preface that accompanied its publication, he left no doubt as 
to his sentiments. The text of the second satire, of course, includes the reference 
to "kleine Modemsky" all dressed up in his wig and looking just like Papa Bach. 

Even more important for the present discussion is the fact that his satire on 
Stravinsky was written in the form of a mirror canon in the old clefs. As if to affirm 
his point, Schoenberg titled his tfiiid satire 'TKe Neue Klassizismus," and he 
rounded off the entire set with a set of miriorcanoflis also in the okl clefs and all in 
C major. The thrust of the Opus 28 set is therefore two pronged: (1) The adoption 
of tiie okkr contrapunfal techniques is a game ttiat any respectable composer can 
play. (2) Lest anyone think that atonal canons are easier to write than tonal ones, 

Schoent)erg hastens to illustrate his canonic inowess in tonal surroundings as 

weU.15 

The last piece of the appendix ti^ Opus 28 is a canon dedicated to George 
Bernard Shaw on his seventieth birthday and, with the title "Legitimation als 



13. Stravinsky, PotUics oj Wlustc, pp. 65, 76. 

14. 1 am gmtefiil lo Scott Messing for bringing this chionology into focus. See Stein's essay in this 
anthology for further information. 

15. In the prefiico to the Appendix itself, wliich includes the tonal ttUions, Schoentwrg amfesses 
that his purpose was to answer wouid-lx> critics and to show "That someone who wrote the 
present (twelve-tone) compositions does not absolutely have to have things nvido ( is\ lor him in 
that way, and that even with seven tones he can manage to produce a good deal that is, if not 
highly valued, at least oounted difBcuU." See WIDi Reidi, Smenberg, trans. Leo Blade (London, 
1971), p. 155. 
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Camn," it rounds off the set as a compendium of canonic writing with diverse 
messages. That Stravinsky smarted from Schoenbeig's attack is attested to by a 
comment many years later in Co^/i'tT.-^ifjons: ". . . in 1925he (Schoenberglwrotea 
nasty verse about mo (though I almost forgive him, for sotting it to such a remark- 
able mirror canon). " I hc \ erb "forgive" is in the present tense (1959). What may 
be a more nearlv contemporaneous reaction can be tound in an article titled 
"Avertissement" ["A Warning") that appeared in Tlie Dominant of December 
1927.'* 

In Von Heute aufMorgen and Moses and Aaron, which immediately followed 
the Satires, canon sewed for Sdioenbeig two principal functions— to satirize and 
to moralize or pay hcnnage, but not as a routine acxessofy to his use of ttie series. 
To tfiese, one might add a diird purpose, implied by the other two: to demon- 
strate his craft, perhaps as a recompense for his almost total lack of formal music 
training (a matter over which he was acutely sensitive). This judgment is borne 
out in the numerous tonal canons of the period, many written in the old clefs and 
frequently carrying texts in the manner of a puz/le canon that provides the clue to 
the resolution of a smgle notated voice.'' That Schoenberg frequently felt a pri- 
vate anxiety over the results of his tonal canons is attested to by scattered remarks 
written in the margins of his scores. Number 7 (1934) in Rufer's listing contains 
the note, "Sick two days, can write notfiing better today"; number II (1993), "I 
hope that all these canons are not as ghastly as these two, but I fear so. It is unbe- 
lievably difficult to achieve even this much"; and finally, in ntunber 16 from 1936, 
the simple judgment: "Poor." 

Schoenberg addressed the issue of canon in the works of the neodassicists as 
early as 1931 in an article entitled "Linear Counterpoint" wherein he decried their 
writing of toccatas a la Handel with their motor rhythms, their assumed 'cantata 
tone," and tfidr fevoring of 

canons in fifteenth-century style, or inexact ones . . . and a new 
imitative style . . . which I had to call "imitation-imitation." . . . 
One hardly need waste words on the canons— Utey bear witness 



16. White, Stravinsky, appendix A, no. 3. In a letter of 30 September 1927 to Liiar detailing a visit 
he had |ust paid to Sbavinsky in Nice, Diaghilev wrote: "The Adagio (pm d'actkmi has a broad 

theme ver>' germane to us today; it runs concurrently in four different tempos and yet. generally 
speaking, the harmony is most satisfactor\' (see White, Stravimky, p. 303). The passage presents 
the main thcint' in Liiiion in the intt'i ior \ujcos while it jppt-ars sinujItiUH'OUsly in diigmcntdliun 
in the top and in diminution in the bass. Shades of Renaissance mensuration canons? A potent 
tfiough brief hint of canonic prowess? Although this short passage is probaUy not a diicct n- 
sponsc to Schoenberg, Diaghilev's citation of it while the work was still in progrew indicates that 
the composer must have pointed it out to him and with some pride. 

17. As early as 1922, Schoenhtcrg had written a "4-voice mirror- and clef-canon in Netherlands 

st\ Ie," \s hich suggests ev idence of his assoLidtion with Webern — a point Lonfirined m the dedica- 
tion of a canon for the jubilee of the Concert]jet>ouv\' in 1928: "i-or truly Netherlandish arts the 
undersigned can thank you only widi imitated ones." See Josef Rufer, The Works ofAmM Schoeif- 
barg (Umdon, 1962), p. 102. 
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to the most utter ignorance, so far as understanding the essence 

of contrapuntal composition i*; concerned. . . . What could the 
other parts, the accompanying parts do? imitate — inexactly, like 
tfie Stuff found in funk shqps."* 

Later in his article titled "Composition with Twelve Tones (I)" of 1941, Schoen- 
berg left no doubt as to his feelings about canons in twcK e-tone music. Speaking 
of the canonic structure of the Trio to his own Minuet in the buite, Opus 25, he 
stated: 

The possibility of such canons and imitations, and even fugues 
and fugatos, has been overestimated by analvsts of this style. Of 
course, for a beginner it might be as difficult to avoid octave dou- 
bling here as it is difficult for the poor composers to avoid parallel 
octaves in the "tonal" style. But while a "tonal" composer still 
has to lead his parts into consonances or catalogued dissonances, 
a composer vAfth twelve independent tones apparency possesses 
the kind of freedom which man\ would characterize by saying: 
"everytlting is allowed." "Everytfung" lias always been allowed 
to two kinds of artists: to masters on the one hand, and to ignora- 
muses on the other. However, the meaning of composing in 
imitative style here is not the same as it is in counterpoint. It is 
only one of the ways of adding a coherent accompaniment, or 
subordinate voices, to the main theme, whose diaracter it thus 
helps to exfwess more intensively. 

In the second part of the same article from circa 1948, he presses the point in what 
ppoves to be the cxmdtision of the essay: 

It is quite easy to repeat a basic set in one or more voices over and 
over again. There is no merit in writing canons of two or more 
voices. ... I believe canonic or other imitation should serve only 
in order to base accompanying voices ... on a more intimate 
relation to the main voice. Even the writing of whole fugues is a 
little too easy under these circumstances. Composing of these 
forms in which the highest achievement has already been 
reached by composers whose form of expression was that of 
contrapuntal combinations — composing of these forms should 
only be undertaken for some spedal reason. For instance, if a 
composer feels he must calm down a sort of nostalgic longing for 
old-time beauty; or because in the course of a huge work — an 
opera, an oratorio, a cantata, etc., one of the parts must be in old 
style. There arc certainly few reasons which might oblige a com- 
poser to compete with those hors-concours achievements of such 
great masters, whose native language was counteipoint.^ 



18. Arnold Schoenborg, Stifle and Idea, i d I eonard Stein (London, 1975), pp. 292-93. Schoen- 
berg's use of the word "junk" may have been a conscious reference to the Men ("junk") style of 
Kurt Schwitteis (1887-1948), whkdi was flouiiahing at pndsdjr ttds time. 

19. Md., p. 235. 
mnrid., pp. 248-19. 
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In the period 1928-1931, following Schoenbexg's SiOires and contempotane- 

ous with his essay "Linear Counterpoint," canon per se is only occasionally evi- 
dent in the works of Stra\'insi<.y, but fugal sections achieve a notable prominence 
in such works as the Capm cio (192H-1929), the Swuplwm/ of Psiibti^^ (1930), and the 
Concerto tor Two Solo Pianos (1931-1935), which in its last movement employs a 
fugue by inversion modeled directly after the concluding movement of 
Beethoven's Opus 110. In the "Eglogue I" of his Duo concertant (1931-1932), how- 
ever, Stravinslgr ccMnposed an extended and genuinely canonic prelude between 
vkdin and piano that could easfly have filled Frandc with envy and that in its lade 
of bar lines loolcs forward to Stravinslgr's remarks concerning the nonaccentual 
quality of the canons in Threni and tl^ir relation to the metric worid of Josquin. 
The fashion in which the two instruments exchange roles as Dux and Comes is 
illustrated in Example 13.10. 

The only cano); d' occasion from the period 1930-1950, and the first one since 
his Canon for Two Horns of 1917, is for Nadia Boulanger on her sixtieth birthday 



Example 13.10. Ouoeonce/lanf (1931-1932). "Eglogue I": Canonic prelude with reversal of Oux 
and Comes 
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in 19417. Attempts to emphasize ttie canonic aspect of Stravinsky's technical arse- 
nal elsewhere during tttis time have led periodically to exaggerated daims about 
worics v^iere its presence might be suspected (the Mass and die Sonata for Two 
Pianos in particular). Contrarily, there have been oversights where its appear* 

ance was unanticipated: the prime example mav be found in The Rjikc^ Pro^re'^<;, 
written just prior to the Cantata. Tom's opening aria provides evidence not only 
of the composer's canonic prowess but of his concern for projecting such strvic- 
tures within a dearly defined formal plan. Here the formal division (A B C A B ) 
is articulated by die presence dPa stri^ canon between tenor and answoing bas- 
soon in the opening A and, reversing the ide of Dux and Comes, between instru* 
ments and answering tenor in its reprise (Example 13.11). 

Although a conspicuous use of canon appears in Stravinsky's neoclassical 
valedictory, the absence of extended canon in the remainder of die work suggests 
it functtcms at a localized level without the hrget formal consequences of die im- 



Example 1 3.1 1 . The Rake s Progress ( 1 946-1951). Tom's Aria. Act I. scene 1. Form ABCAB'; at 
reprise of A" Dux and Comes reverse. 
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Stravinsky: "Since it is not by merit, We rise or we fall . . ." 

Schoent)erg: "Tliere is no merit in writing canons of two or more voices." (c. 1948) 
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mediately ensuing Cantata and in Memoruan Dylan Thomts.^ Yet between the 

completion df The Rake in April 1^1 and its premiere in September, Schoenbeig 
died on July 12. Although the cnnonic structures of the Cantatd and Memoriam 
Dylan Thomas would seem to spell the coda to the neoclassical period and at the 
same time reflect his new interest in Webern-Isaac, Stravinsky may also have 
been addressmg, on the eve of Schoenberg's passing, the most potent and direct 
challenge that Schoenberg ever laid at his door, namely, the triple-pronged in- 
dictment of the Satires whose focus was canon, tonality, and the series.^ 



Condusioii 



Why did both Schoenberg and Stravinsky pay such circumspect attention to the 
question of imitative forms, and canon in particular, at some point in their ca- 
reers? There appears to be a complex of reasons. For Sdioenbeig, the loss of a 
tonal base without a compensating set of guidelirtes for harmony virtually invali- 
dated the idea of canon as the supreme emUem of craft that it had historically 
enjoyed. Arguments that the harmonic realm was guided by Schoenberg's atten- 
tion to factors of combinaforiality relate pnmarilv to matters (if pitch redundancy 
and not to classic relations of consonance-dissonance formation and resolution 
that are tundamental to the construction of tonal canons. At the same time, the 
attention paid to the construction of twelve-tone sets with spedal hexachordal 
properties in conjunction with various inverted and retrograde foimations (all 
possessing classic associations with modes of canonic manipulation) may be seen 
in part as an attempt to confect an analogy to the idea of canon viewed as a su- 
preme demonstration of contrapuntal-harmonic control. Schoenberg's choice of 
canon to satirize the neoclassicists in his Opus 28 and his pointed discussion of 
canonic technique in the preface to that collection (as well as in essavs from 1928, 
1931, 1941, and 1948) help us understand the decidedly limited role for canon in 
iiis early twelve-tone works and his disclaimer regarding its appropriateness. Yet 
his continuing preoccupation with tonal canons throughout these years clearly 
points to a sense of loss for the serial composer. 

Stravinsky's earliest poststudent fbrajrs into canon and imitative counter- 



21. In spite of the brevity of such occurrences elsewhere in Vlw Rake. Stravinsky's awareness of 
and satisfaction in such constructions is dramatized by the following: "It was a pleasure to share 
Stravinsky's own delight in his handiwork (The Rake's Progress). At the beginning of the C-minor 
aria in the second act, where there is a short imj(<:;i' i ; 'as^.n;i- in the orchestra, Stravinsky 
nudged me and whispered proudly, 'canon.' " Ralph Kirkpathck, "Recollections of Two Com- 
posers," Yak Review 71 (Siuraner 1962): 637. 

22. In support of this theory, see Vera Stiavinslqr and Robert Craft, Strmntidy in Pictures md 
Documents (New York, 1978), pp. 411, 421, 423. 
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point not unexpectedly oonfinn the solidity of his training. The adoption of canon 
and fugue after 1920 canied a neodassical overtone, but their limited and local- 
ized application suggests the composer's caution in reiving too heavily upon pro 
forma "fugues with subjects at least thirt\ two bars long," as he deprecatingly 
spoke of Hindcmith's music and later ot his own Sifinpfiotiy of Psalms.^ Perhaps 
Stravinsky realized that, in spite of a demonstrable preference for certain vertical 
collections and an abiding tonal inclination, his harmonic-contrapuntal vocabu- 
laiy lacked a rigorous definition for the control of dissonance. By this I do not 
mean to suggest the absence of a describable hamusnic language or attention to 
the question of voice leading, only the absence of a metrically defined 
consonance-dissonance relationship that historically has lain at the heart of the 
canonic challenge. The acerbic use of a freely dissonating yet diatonic language, 
which Slonimsky dubbed "pandiatonicism" as early as 1937, made canon virtu- 
ally no more difficult to employ than in Schoenberg's serial terrain.-^* At the same 
time, passages such as bar 28 of Bach's two-part invention in D minor (Example 
13.9d), which Dahlhaus suggests "would be absurd if it were not heard as an em- 
bdlishment of the chord of A minor, "^"^ can stand as a precedent for Stravinsky's 
own dissonating but tonally directed canons such as we find In Examples 13.9, 
13.10, and 13.11. 

Stnfvin8k3r's hter guardedness wifii respect to the idea of carion in the works 
of those for whom he had a newly won adiniratkm is pointed: 

Even Webem, having allowed the canon in the first movement of 
the Quartet, Opus 22, to beccmie too overt camiot save us from 
the impresskm that we are folknving a too protracted game 
lag.* 

Why tiien was Stravinslgr drawn to the techrik]ue in the 1950s in a way he iiever 
was during tfie neodasdcal years? The dramatically increased attentkm to canon 
In his last works comes at a time of botfi consolidation arul expansion— the con- 
solidation of the contrapuntal techniques of the period 1920-1950 and fiie expan- 
sion of his horizons to accommodate many of the propositions of the seriaUsts. 
That Stravinsky saw in the series a tf^chnical challenge comparable to earlier con- 
trapuntal ones he made clear when he stated: 

The rules and restridioiis of serial writing differ little from tfie 

rigidity of the great contrapuntal schools of old. . . .The serial 
technique I use impels me to greater discipline than ever before.^^ 



23. 1^ Straviiulcy and Robert Ciaft Mmories and Cmmen t a r ks (New York, 1960), pp. 117-18. 

24. Nicolas Skmiiraky, Musk Since 1900, 4th ed. (New York, 1971), p. xxii. 

25. The New Qrax Dktknumf. s. v. "Countapoint #15, Badi," v. 4, p. 847. 

26. Igor Stravliisl^ and Robert Craft, ExpostHomand Deveto pmen ts (New York, 1962), p. 124. 

27. Igor Stnviiuly and Robert Craft, Convemtions with Shmrinslaf (New Yoric, 1959), p. 22. 
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Stravinslgr's invocation of canon to perform a central role in effecting a synthesis 
wasa masterstroke. The familiar dictum from the Pcyetics that "my freedom will be 
so much the greater . . . the more narrowly I limit my field of actton and the more 
I surrovmd mvself with (.obstacles" is once again put into play.^ Such a synthetic 
and retrosp>ecrive compendium ot uses meshes naturally with the seemingly ef- 
fortless but virtuosic resolution i)f compositional problems by the artist in old age. 

The retrospective and technical aspect apparent in Stravinsky's use of canon 
in his last years is manifest in die late style of numerous artists throughout his- 
tory. We are reminded in this regard of Badi's interest in canon, which was at its 
hi^est in his final years, as well as the "conscious return to Renaissance ideals" 
in the fourteen canons on ttie bass part of the Coldkr^ Varintums, The Musical Of- 
fering, the canonic variations on "Vom Himmel hoch," and Tlie Art of Fugue. ^ 
Bach's retrospective endorsement of the sfileatifico in his late mastervvorks is pat- 
ently self-conscious. The same claim may fairly be made of Beethoyen's applica- 
tion of inversion as a prominent structural device signaled in the title of the fugue 
of his sonata. Opus 110, and m the revival ot crab motion in the tmal fugue of the 
Hammeiidavier Sonata, Opus 106. Both are firom the composer's late style and sig- 
nal ttie beginning of a preoccupati(»i with canon, of which some three dozen ex- 
amples come from die last decade of his life.^ 

Similarly, Stravinsl^s invocation of canon as an emblem of craft blends with 
the idea of canon as both neoclassical and serial device. If it was also the natural 
agent for the recognition of a new influence, that of Anton Webern, this is per- 
haps most demonstrable in Stravinsky's occasional instrumental colorings and in 
their common veneraHon of the masters of the tiigh Renaissance and Bach. Con- 
trarily, for Webern, canonic pnnciples served for the rigorous construction of the 
series, "which has itself assumed the function of 'rule' or 'precept' by which the 
composition unfolds."^* This was not true of Stravinsl^s approach to the series. 

But Webem's use of canon also carried its own models tiom die remote past, 
and Stravinsky's adcnowledgment of Webern nmultaneoudy acknowledges 
those models, many of whom had been his own. The prominence Stravinsky ac- 
corded Webern gave the impression of a rapprochement between two principal 
stA'les of the first half of the twentieth century. The point was not obliquely made 
and m itselt seemed to sound a note ot reconciliation. From Stravinsky's point of 
view, however, the acknowledgment of Wet>ern did not represent a capitulation 
so much as it confirmed a lifelong commitment to synthesis. Stravinsky, whose 
histcmcal sense was acute, no doubt understood diat the compatibility of the 
canon with dte series made it a natural agent bodi for the dissolution of old 



28. StisvinBt^, Poetics of Musk, p. 68. 

29. TheNew Crwe DkHtmry, s.v. "J. S. BmH," v. 1, p. 817. 

30. TheNewCrove Dictionary, s.v. "Beethoven," v. 2, p. 386. 

31. ThelftaDGmx Dktitmnf, s.v. "Canon," v. 3, p. 693. 
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btiundaries and for a technical reconciliation with powerhil historical implica- 
tions. A composer always in search ot rules whereby he might play the game, 
Stravinsky in the 19608 found in canon a wedge to ttie futuxe as well as a bridge to 
the past. As witfi all styUzations, a source is acknowledged and a ficense is taken. 
In the interpretation, the fingerpnnts of a master are revealed. 
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MILTON BABBITT 



WERE I, inhibitedly awaxe of the inceptually festive character of symposia and the 
particulaily celebrative function of tfiis ^nnposium, ttiereby to fed defensively 
paranoid in my dioioe of a subject that might appear to same simply — or 
complexly— "techiUcal/' so narrowly theoretical as to capture and embrace little 
of those deep human concerns that have made music what it is today, I might 
seek vindication by responding, bv observ ing, bv asserting that "the slow climb 
through the 1950s eventually brought Stravinsky to the Movement:^ tor Piano and 
Orchestra, the cornerstone of his later work,"' in which he discovered new se- 
rial combinations^ and which was the most advaiKed music from the point of 
view of omstniction of anything he had composed. Every aspect of the composi- 
tion was guided by serial forms, the sixes, quadrilaterals, trian^es, et cetera. The 
fifth movement, for instance, uses a construction (rf twdve verticals/'^ I could 
continue to heap such hyperbole upon the probably elliptic, but the words — of 
course — are not, could not be, mine. They are Stravinsky's, except for the trivial 
alteration of a rigid designator or two in order to "conceal" the identity' of the 
source. For this occasion the fact that these u ere Stravinskv's views of this music 
is itself a matter of justificator)' public interest, but — in the larger view — such an 
invocation is susceptible to the criticism of one's indulging in or — at least — 
indulging a fatal form of the intentional error. But whether Stravinsky may have 
been dissembling, or mistaken, or merely not have provided the most satisfactoiy 
construal of his own creation does not concern me, for I— as an 'liypothetkal 
otlier" engaged in rational analytical reconstruction, and thereby neither pre- 
suming nor concerned to suggest the mode of begetting but rather atten^vting to 
provide a mode of "understanding" — am prepared to stake the same claims and 
raise them, in generalitv, scope, and significance. For the shared compositional 
modes of the major works beginning with Mowment^ and ending with the Re- 
quiem Canticles not only affected and engaged all the dimensions of these compo- 
sitions in a manner unprecedented for Stravinsky personally, but remaikaUy 
define a diffierent position for Stravinsky vis^-vis dte music whidi preceded 



1. Igor Stravinsky and Robert Craft, Themes and Episodes (New Yodc, 1966), p. 23. 

2. Igor Stravinsky and Robert Craft, Memories and Commenimies (New Yoik, 1 WO), p. 100. 
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these worics, both his own and that of others. They seem to occupy a diCCerent 
kind of historical site, and tfiese surety are not Stravinsky's words or-^veiy 
likely — his slightest concern; his sense of historical position never burdened him, 
never obliged him to manufacture a history of music (both past and present) to 

which he could define his own relation in the most favorable way. He never felt 
impelled verbally, or even analytically, to characterize composers of the past as 
his predecessors, and even his alleged "back to Bach" was tar more a forward to 
the Movements. But before I proceed from the surely overly general to the proba- 
bly unduly specific, permit me to enter the celebrative and personal spirit of this 
occasion by recalling two personal moments kom the time of the Mooements. 
They are inteiuled to prove riodiir^ bitt I hope ttiey wiU say somettdrig. 

Ill late Deonnber 1958 Stravinsky came to New Yotk item London. He was to 
conduct the first performance of Threni, but was working on a new composition: 
Movements. Mrs. Stravinsky, Robert Craft, and 1 were sitting in the living room (as 
it turned out, anteroom) of the Stravinskys' suite at the Gladstone Hotel waiting 
for Stravinsky to join us for dinner; he was in the bedroom, doing we knew not 
what until he suddenly bolted out of the room in his robe, waving a page of man- 
uscript paper, smiling broadly thai pixylike smile, and shouting; "1 found a mis- 
take, and the ri^t note sounds so mudi better." In addition to all its other lovely 
implications (and ttiey should be inferrable from die later parts of this paper), the 
lemaik serves to explicate what Stravinslgr iiieant wheii, in speaking of the 
quiem Cantides, he observed diat he continued "to follow die logic of my ear."' 
And although some might seize upon that remark to ai^ue diat the music is less 
"out of ear" than "out of mind," among all the rich ramifications of his only seem- 
ingly innocent metaphor is the realization of the profoundly experienced com- 
poser that "the ear" is at least as theor\' laden as the eve or mind, and only the 
mind's ear and the ear's mind can provide the vehicles for the necessary filtering, 
sorting, and discriminating. 

On the morning of 9 January 1960 Stiavinsl^ conducted the final rehearsal 
for the first so to speak, performance of the Afotvmmte 
widi die pianist for whom the work was commissioned, her husbaiul, and others 
of us. Aldiougjti or perhaps because the luncheon wine had been ordinary neither 
in quality nor quantity, Stravinsky — at the conclusion of lunch — insisted that 
Claudio Spies and 1 escort him from the Ambassador Hotel — the luncheon 
scene — down the street to, again, the Gladstone, and then up to his suite, where 
he further insisted that we sit, surrounding him, while he produced and dis- 
played ail of his copious notes, aiphanumencal and musical, for the Movements, 
and ttien proceeded, asif to restore for Idmself and ccmvey to us his original, un- 
sullied image of die work, to lead us on a diarted voyage of rediscovery. I do not 
know how kmg his exegesis lasted, but I do recall that dusk arrived and we 
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scarcely could follow visually ttie paths and patterns tituit his finger fashioned 

from his arrays of pitch-class letters, butwe dared not switch on the light for fear it 
would disrupt the tlow of his discourse and the train of his rethinking. But I doubt 
that it would have, for he did not drop a syllable in whatever language he was 
speaking at that moment when 1, in a spontaneous burst of detente, observed 
that the hexachord of the Movements was, in content, that of Schoenberg's De Pro- 
fundis. 

If I do not recall when that extraordinaiy exposition ended, I surely cannot 
recall how, but I do recall how daudio Spies and I attempted immediatdy, coQab- 
ocativdy, and subsequendy to reconstruct diat grand tour. 

The next evening the Movements received its first "performance," accompa- 
nied by program notes in which Stravinsky wrote of the hexachords, the verti- 
cals, and others of the preceding day's "secrets," which were out, or in, then and 
even now. And still after sev enteen years, those program notes could induce a 
cry of outrage from a violated British dilettante, who branded them "claptrap" 
and with the modestv' characteristic of his clan, suggested the assistance of an 
"astrological chart" for the "average music lover. ""• But those program notes, the 
Movements, the subsequent worics and words are the astonishing evidence of 
what ttiose ideas and conceptions meant to Stravinsky; I propose to attempt to 
remind you of, to suggest vAm they mean in and to hb music. 

Here I dare step slightiy out of my purely reconstructive role to suggest that — 
however Stravinsky discovered or liad uncovered for him (by Craft or by Ernst 
Krenek) the procedure that spawned such a congeries of relations and references 
as appear so suddenly and intricately in the Mozwucnl^ it was as a profound 
compounding of two necessary conditions of musical "serialism" (in any discrim- 
inating sense): pitch-class ordering and pitch-class interval, rather than as the iso- 
lated acquisition of tiie not unprecedented but peripheral and compositk>nal]y 
and systematically largely unassimilated "primitive'' of "rotation/' that 
Stravinsky viewed and employed as his primary "new discoveiy" which induced 
his verticals. Surely, from the standpoint of reconstruction, such a view binds 
that discovery to the past of music and of Stravinsky and to the deepest dynamics 
of serialism in all its musical manifestations. The notion of "rotation" — at least 
initially — not only obscures and confuses such sources and attributes, but tends 
to trivialize the transformation and — thus — its consequences, by seeming to in- 
troduce but yet another possible from a profusion of apparently equally reason- 
able or unreasonable possiUes. If, however, the procedure is characterized as the 
generation of a succes»on of transpositions, determined by ttie order of ttie pitch 
classes of the constructed referential set (as if die familiar 12 x 12 airay) and — 
particularly — of the constituent, disjoint hexachords, then the historical associa- 
tions and the systematic orientation are immediately apparent and vivid. 



4. Nea Hemey, The Unknown Countnf (London, 1977), pp. 175-76. 
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I do not know whedier Stravinslqr knew or cared that tfie canonic relations 
anumg the "voices" (lines of the series) necessarily induced by the ordered trans- 
positions can be regarded as "structural" imitations, and were — chronological- 
ly — significantly adumbrated by Wagner and explicitly celebrated by Schoen- 
berg, particularly in his Opus 16, no. 3, where — for all that the underlying canon 
is both in pitch and rhythniic form a literal, traditional canon — the priman,'' effect 
seems to have been to project the resultant "chords," "simultaneities," "verti- 
cals," so much so that even one of the titles imposed on that movement was "The 
Oianging Chonl." And the ch<»d that is so changed, canonically, is yet anotfter 
point of strong consilience between that wondc and Stravinsl^s "new combina- 
tions." Furttier, this canonic procedure is itself but a special case of that contextu- 
alfy determined "motivic" voice leading, that pofy^phony in which the compo- 
nent lines derive their individual coherence from and by their direct 
transformational relations to one another rather than as instances of formations 
and progressions derived from the same context-mdependent common types. 
Stravinsky's verticals, as such, in their compositional employment, had no prede- 
cessor in serial composition, but — if only anecdotally — do have attitudmal prede- 
OHSoni in— above aU— liis Ru^ian anteoedoits: in Rimsky's harmony book and 
his music, which botti regard the diord far more as a sonic thing in iteelf , a collec- 
tion of pitdies andr^ttierefcne-^ntervals, than in its extensive functional role; in 
Scriabin's minute compositicmal dissections and revelations of his compositicm's 
singular "chord"; in the notion of the "sonorous object" or "complex," which 
came to be termed, not too fortunately, a "tonic sonority." And the associations 
necessarily induced among the \ erticals bv the generating operations are general- 
izations of the notion of associative harmony, which is just "contextually coher- 
ent" hiarmony. 

Regarding verticals as deriving from the relation of order and the operation of 
transposition is ultimately less important in identifying the traditkmal affinities of 
tiiis piDcedtue dran in disdosing, in a relatively unfamiliar guise, ttie angu^ 
of transposition in the deep structure of twelve-tone serialism.' It is ttie sjrstem's 
"Sheffer stroke," the only operation which need be postulated to induce inver- 
sion within an array of sets, and inversion — therefore— can be viewed as a "su- 
pervenient," an abbrcviational definition rather than as a primary, independent 
transformation generalized from the howex er suggestive genesis of contour in- 
version. And the application of the transposition operation to order number 
(rather than pitch-class number) creates "rotation" in the btrayinskyan sense. 

But whatever die histcnical and heuristic advantages of the idea of transposi- 
tion, it— itself— can be dependendy generated from the fundamental relaticm of 
directed distance, "interval" (in die customary sense) taken together with, again, 
the relation of linear ordering, by taking each successive pitch dass ol the set as 



5. Fbr a fuller djacusBkm, see Maton Babbitt, "Since Sdioenberg," Perspectives of New Mmk 12, 
IMS. 1 and 2 (Fall 1973, Spring-Summer 1974): 25-27. 
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the origin of the series. When these pitch-dass origins are inteipreted as order 

number origins, Stravinsky's verticals appear.* It is, then, as a consolidated ex- 
tension of liis own compositional ontogeny that Stravinsky's technique of verti- 
cals can, biographicallv , be- best understcxxl. Indeed, when he began composing 
works that suggested being construed as "serial," he asserted no one should be 
shocked or even surprised for, atter all, he had always "composed with inter- 
vals/' and those w^o knew— say— the Octef, the Capriccio, the Symphony of 
Psalms, the Symphony in C, knew of what he spoke, while being delightedly im- 
pressed by Stravinsl^s perception of that relation which is die central, irreduc- 
ible determinant of the relations, constancies, invariants of the twelve-tone syn- 
tax. And Stravinsky's vertical arrays are supersaturated with the influence of the 
intervals of tfie set and its hexachords, since each vertical, in turn, is determined 
by the successive pilch-class infer\ als created bv the svjccessive c-irder number in- 
tervals; that is, everv' inter\ al in the set collection (including complements), not 
just successive intervals formed bv adjacent elements, determines the exact con- 
tent of the verticals. 1 hen, the intervals within the verticals are the intervals of the 
intervals of the original series, the differences between interval sizes in die initial 
collection. For all ttiat tiie dual reference of every entry in the 12 x 12 array, as 
pitch-class and interval number, long has been understood, ttie interpreting of 
such an entry, whidt — in the pitch-class domain — represents pitch classes in four 
different set forms, as a pitch class in yet another formation, appeared a highly 
"theoretical" notion, and — therefore — had no phanic — or even latent — function 
in previous serial comptisit!(^n. From the Movements on, the "new" interval be- 
comes a foreground feature of significant discriminative value. 

In Table 14. 1, the first line of the array is "the" set or series of the Movements, 
analjrtically decided by virtue of primary, strategic occurrence and referential cen- 
tralis. The upper left 6 x 6 array, and die upper ri^t 6x6 array, are derived 
respectively from die first and second discrete hexachords by die described proc- 
ess (which also may be viewed as complementing— mod. 12 and mod. 6 
respectively — the pitch-class and order numbers, by aiudogy with the compa- 
rable complementations, mod . 1 2 and 1 1 , respectively, which yield the traditional 
inversion and retrogression). There is no inter\'al of 3 (or, of course, 9) present in 
the hexachordal collection, but that inter\ al arises immediateh^ as an adjacencv 
defined interval in the third vertical and — necessarily — (and necessarily adja- 
cendy) in the fifth vertical. When such verticals, so dissimilar from any set form, 
are presented compositionally, vertically or horizontally, with no estpbdt compo- 
sitional exposition of their derivation, the work may appear, that is "sound,'' 
"hermetic," as it has been described by a Stravinsky biographer.^ As die listener 



6. This relation and the general subject of order transposition are discussed in Charles Wuorinen, 
Smpl«C<mif»stfi0n(New York aiulLoiidoiu 1979)^ pp. 101-109. 

7. Elk Walter White, Strm/inaaf: The Composer and His Works (Berkdey and Loe Angeles, 1966), pp. 
Wi uu. 
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engages in the epistemological act of acquiring familiarity with, knowledge of the 
composition as it proceeds, the bases of association, of cumulative continuity, 
may seem elusive, opaque, and tenuous, with no reassuring, putative "form" 
worn on the composition's slee\ e. Yet, even in the Mcnt'wfufs, the netv\'ork of 
dependencies is so multiply reinforced, powerfully transitive, subtly redundant, 
that the very pace of the cohesive transformational process is a decisive temporal, 
riiythmic, cognitive property of the woric. Particulaity since Stiavinsl^s meUiod 
is so exceptionally sensitive to order, in time and space. 

The minimal alteration of tiie cider of pitdi-dass components — say, tiie in- 
terchange of just one pair of adjacent elements— will, in general, transform vio- 
lently the structure of the vertical, notmerely the verticals of w hich they are im- 
mediate constituents, but all of the verticals, because of the dependency' of every 
vertical upon all of the inter\'als of the hexachordal collection. Such alterations are 
not employed bv Stravinsky, but the observation is meant to emphasize the care 
and consideration he had to expend on the ordering of his series in order to 
achieve a hadfy of verticals with tiie properties he desired. In the Movements, the 
absence of an interval class of 3 (or 9) in tiie setis a pervasive determinant of fiav 
tiier dioioes and of local and global consequences. Because of ttiis absence, there 
can be no fntch dass (3 or 9) in the anay of verticals generated by the first hexa- 
chord (see the 6x6 array in the upper left. Table 14.1), for if there were, it would 
contradictorily — and impossibly— create an inter\'al of 3 (or 9) with the initial 
pitch class 0. (Obser\'e that ever\' numerical entrv' in the arrav represents a pitch 
class in a transposition, a pitch class in a vertical, and an inten^al in the original 
ordered hexachord.) The succession of transposition numbers determined bv the 
successive "rotations" yields, necessarily and independently of the structure of 
the hexachord, an inveision of the hexachord corresponding, again neoessaiily, 
to tiie inversion occupying the first line of the 6 x 6 array directiy under the one 
we have been examining; tills line can be derived by tiie customary inver^on op- 
eration of complementation. 

Because of the absence of 3 and 9 as pitch classes in the array induced by the 
first hexachord, Stravinsky begins the second hexachord of his set with a 9, 
thereby secunng a complete balance ot pitch-class multiplicities: each pitch-class 
occurs exactly six times in the two arrays generated by the two hexachords. Had 
he chosen, for example, an 8 as the irutial element of the second hexachord (fol- 
lowing the traditional principle of producing, at the nexus of the second hexa- 
diord (following the traditional principle of producing, at the nexus of the hexa- 
diords, an— or the—interval absent from the hexachords) 8's— and 2's— would 
dominate the two arrays. Also, remarkably and independentiy, Stravinsky se- 
lected tile final pitch class of each of the hexachords (11 and 2, respectively) which 
also are related by the excluded inter\'als, so that the "rotational" derivations of R 
and RI arrays display the same balance ot pitch classes. Table 14.2 offers the more 
humanistically inclined reader the equiyalent of the upper arra\'s ot Table 14.1 in 
pitch-class letters, as Stravinsky represented them to himself. Such a representa- 
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tion has no other advantages, but the serious disadvantages of obscuring, be- 
yond possible discovery, the duality of pitch-class and interval numbers. 

One of the motives that seemingly impelled Stravinsky in his search for this 
"new procedure" was his often expressed unease with the notion (or, [>erhaps 
more acxuiately, the slogan) "the identifkatkm of the vertical witfi tfie horizon- 
tal/' However ttib discomfort may have reflected a pefpetiM 
ingof anexpiession whidi, if Schoenbeigever ufiedit, wastihedi^ 
a subtle process of deriving contextual polyphony from the properties of a single 
line, which itself was the source of the constituents of the polyphony, it led 
Stravinsky to seek a basis of differentiation of the two dimensions comparable 
with the tonal distinction of the triad as the vertical norm, and the scale as the 
horizontal norm. Such differentiation he secured strikingly, as has been noted, 
between his (inceptually) horizontal series and his (precompositionally) vertical 
"verticals/' but— chatacteristicaUy enough— he resorted to va r i o us local tedi- 
niques to obtain whatever immediate identity was availaUe bet%veen the verticals 
and their horizontal cnigin, as Joxune Kohl has so deariy demonstrated in his 
valuable article on the Variations (Aldous Huxley in Memoriam),' and — 
ultimately of greater consequence — the "identification" is built subtly but essen- 
tially into his basic process, since the successive elements of each vertical cire suc- 
cessive elements of the original set, each transposed by the appropriate interval of 



8. Jerome Kohl, "Exposition in Stravinsky s OidisBtial Variations," BenptctimcfNew Musk 18, 
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the set. So, oider is preserved within the vertical, while pitch-class succession 
and, even, content are altered. 

Further, the successive lines of the hexachordal array do not and cannot (ex- 
cept in the case of the whole-tone hexachord) preser\'e the content of the initial 
hexachord, and the hierarchization of differences of order demanded by the per- 
mutations induced bv ^et trcinsptisition in twelve-tone serialism (which Schoen- 
berg secured by the combinational identity of segments within and between dif- 
ferently ordered sets) is not pertinent here, and even the lines created by the 
concatenation of the two disjunct hexachords do not constitute, in general, an 
aggregate. But a truly new criterion of linear association is created. Such a patti of 
affinity is stated acpliddy as early as measure 13 of UtieMooaiwnts (Example 14.1), 
where the linear progression fnnn the piano through the clarinets moves through 
the second hexachord of the second line of Table 14.1 (where t = 1), followed by 
the first hexachord of the same line of the array (t 11) (a "horizontal" cremated by 
the technique of deriving "verticals"), and tht ri the second hexachord of t = 11. 
The middle hexachord, then, is the link between the newly created linear associa- 
tion and the "traditional" transpositional association, the latter creating an aggre- 
gate (but, of course, not a transpositicm of tfie original set, in the usual sense). 

The statement of a line of such structure (followed by its partial retrograde) in 
oondianation with its notorious polj^honic fellow (including the B^-G of m. 14, 
which is "unorganized"^ only to those who fail to recognize the strategic first two 
pitdi classes of the third vertical of Table 14.1) so early in the work may be a 
source of the work's "difficulty"; although Stravinsky shared with Schoenberg 
the taste for an explicit, foreground presentation of his set at the outset, very 
quickly — by m. 3 in the Movcinctit> -H recedes to exert its pervasive, persistent 
influence and control, acting at ever-varying distances from the musical suriace 
data, re-emerging at tiie end of die movement, and ttie end of ttie woilc. But, 
there are compensating associative immediacies; for instance, in m. 13-14 (Ex- 
ample 14.1), ttie isolated Cl'-Dl' in the clarinet (singularly "doubling" the preced- 
ing and following piano pitdies) is "prepared" by the same pitdi interval in m. ^ 
4, 6 (in two different appearances), and 12 

The Moivmenh is unique among Stravinsky's late works in employing a set 
whose two hexachords are so related (as transpositions of one another) that the 
transposition numbers identified with the six transtormahons ot the two hexa- 
chords are the same, securing closure among the pairs of 6 x 6 arrays associated 
with S, I, R, and Rl. In the Requiem Canticles, '° two structurally apparently dissimi- 
lar sets are used, deployed symmetrical^ about the middle movement, where Che 
two appear simultaneously at the mid-moment of that movement. From TaUe 



9. White, Stravinsky, p. 466. 

10. For a thorough discussion of all aspects of this composition, see Claudio Spies, "Some Notes 
on Stnvinsl^s Requiem SeUings," in Perspectmes on Schoenberg md Stmnnshf, lev. ed., ed. Ben- 
jMfdn Bofetz and Edward T. Cone, (New Yoric, 1972), pp. 233-49. 
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14J one can infer a deep fdation between the two sets, both of which yield the 
same number of t numbers in common between the two hexachowls. The first set 
produces 0, 5, 6, 7; the second, 11,0, 1,2. Both are the pitch-class numbers of all- 
combinatorial tetrachords, An examination of Table 14.1, includmg all the trans- 
positions, should reveal something of the c hain of effects of such properties. 

Since the discrete hexachords are usually employed independently, acting 
individually, the condition that they are the hexachords of a set assures that they 
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ate fttnichuany analogous in the usual, hierafdiical sense, so tiiat each stands in- 
tenectkmally in the same similarity relation to anrespondtng transpositicms 
and — most relevantly — ^to transpositional segments. 

An apparently unanticipated, by Stravinsky, bonus induced by his produc- 
tion of verticals was the systematic relations that obtained among the verticals, 
created by the double transposition, of pitch-class and order numbers. Disregard- 
ing the first vertical (whose internal symmetry is evident enough) and counting it 
as the zeroth vertical, as it should be in terms of its derivation from order no. 0, 
diat diose verticals symmetrically disposed around Uie middle vertical are cycli- 
cally permuted inversions of one anotiier, aivl ttiat— ttierefore— the middle verti- 
cal k self-invetsional, is but another instance of tfie identical ocmsequences of ret- 
rogression and inversion." Just as, in the small, they produce intervallic 
complementation, in the large, in which successive retrogression produces "rota- 
tion," total inversion results. And the notion of a symmetricallv constructed verti- 
cal, such as the mid-vertical, is not merely metaphorical or "geometrical"; it de- 
scribes intervallic redundancy, patterned redundancy'. So that in the five-part 
chord of Schoenberg s Opus 16, no. 3 (consisting of the opening three-note mo- 
tive of ttie work compounded with its own inversion), the center of symmetry is E 
(the note in common between tiie two forms of the motive), which is ocnnposi- 
tionally noted and exploited as such, while the canonic theme (by which tiie 
"diord" is "changed") is itself S3mimetrical around its initial note. 

The inversion of the hexachordal arrays, by direct complementation or 
"rotating" from the inverted set, yields verticals that are identical in pitch-class 
content (and only cyclically reordered) with those of the S array, but they are re- 
versed in order; that is, thi' \'erticals are symmetricallv interchanged, the mid- 
vertical — therefore — remains unciianged. Again, pitch-class inversion produces 
retrogression of the order of the verticals: the inversion, r etrogression duality 
again. The combixuilorial structure of the hexadiords of tfie Mooanents permits 
yet further identities within the general symmetiies. The second order structure 
of the hexachofd allows Stravinsky to shape his second hexadiord as two succes- 
sive inversionally related trichords. As a consequence, the symmetrically placed 
verticals of the second hexachord are not only inversionallv related, but identical 
in pitch content (while, in the middle vertical, each pitch class occurs the same 
number of times). This would not have been the case had the two discrete tri- 
chords been disposed as transpositions (say: 8, 9, 10, 2, 3, 4); thus, an inversional 



11, See Milton Babbitt, "Contemporarj' .Music ComfH)sition and Music Theory as Contemporary 
InteDectual History," in Pert^pectives in Musicobfy, ed. Barry S. Brook, Edward Downes, and 
Shemum vanSalkema (New York, 1972), pp. 166-67. But a thorough investigation of the proper- 
ties of the array of verticals and its extensions can be found in a series of articles by John Rogers, 
"Toward a System of Rotational Arra\ s." Anuriiun StKUiii of Uniivrsity Com}\>sfr<. Pri\:tYilings of 
the Second Annual Conference, April 1%7, pp. 61-74; "Some Properties of Non-Duplicating Rota- 
tioiud Arrays,'' JVrqwfjiKSd/NewMtt^ "A 
Problem in Mathematics and Music" Ameriam MaMemaf jcal MonOOy (October 1968). 
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relation yields a "simpki'' relation (an identity) than does the "simplei'' transpo- 
sition, reflecting again the nature of the foundations of Stravinslqr's procedure. 

Symmetry requires and defines a center of symmetry. The pitch-class center 
for all the pairs of verticals and the middle vertical is the initial of each of the hexa- 
chordal lines, which — therehv — is distinguished not just by primacv and multi- 
plicity, but bv being the referent of symmetry. (The tritone-related pitch class is, 
necessarily, also so symmetrically oriented.) The £!» of the Movements, the F — 
with which the Rajuiem Canticles begins and ends — are compositionally explicit 
projections of sudi centers of ^nunetry. In tiiis respect, too, the past has been 
recaptured and enhanced by ^ravinsl^. He had long been fond of eqplaining 
that his Concerto for Piano and Wind Instruments was not "in A" but "on A," 
tfiat die pitch class A was a contextually weighted and emphasized center of ref- 
erence rather than a functionally defined and influential "tonic" class. In his new 
cosmos, pitch-class centridt\' is the point of convergence for all the symmetries, 
the patterns of redundancv, and^ — even — the kxral harmony and polyphony. For 
example, in m. 40 of the \\ovcmail>, the two part retrograde pitch-class canon 
between the flute and the bass clarinet, bassoon contains just one contrapuntal 
doubling of a pitch class, die E^. 

The realization of the new rebtions afiected not only all die dimensions of his 
last music, but his thinking about these dimensions.*^ He spoke, again elfipti- 
cally, of the "hint of serialism" in the "rhythmic language" and die "instrumental 
structure" of the Movements. I suspect that this, and other comparable remarics 
are intended to designate less of serious seriation than of a far greater degree of 
self-reference, within and between dimensions, than appears in his earlier 
works, even earlier serial works. At the ven,- onset, in m. 1, the three instrumen- 
tally differenhated (by trumpet, violin, and piano) E^'s are expressed as three suc- 
cessive, thus temporally differentiated El^'s in a single instrument, the piano, in 
m. 3. The two hexachoids are disposed eadi within the first two measures of die 
work, thus placing D and F in the final positions of the measures (as die and C 
are in the initial positions) setting off, by metrical placement and analogy, the ex- 
cluded intervals of 9 and 3, "preparing" the j uxtaposed D and F of m. 3, signaling 
the independent use of the discrete hexachords. 

There is further e\ndence of Stravinsky's extending his earlier methtxl of slic- 
ing and intercalating continuities to serial succession and contingenc\'.'^ The E'' 
of the piano in m. 18 connects two instnimentally disjoint (except for the solo 
piano) passages by continuing, from the preceding A of the bass clarinet, the 
pitch retrograde begun by the clarinet in m. 16-17. The F, pizzicato and in the 
lowest register of the vfola in m. 21, obviously is picked up by the G of die viola. 



12. Milton Babbitt, "Remarks on the Recent Sbcavtogly/' in Bofetz and Cone, Pm p e div es on 

Schoenherg and Stravinsky, p. 182. 

13. Edward 1 . Cone, btravinslcy: The Progress of a Method," in Boretz and Cone, Perspectives on 
Sthoenberg md Shmffisky, pp. 155-M. 
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pizzicato and in the lowest register, at m. 40, continuing ttie presentation of ttie 
second hexachocd at t ** 0, in retrograde, of whidiF was the initial note. And tiie 
deaity omitted A of the clarinet at m. 137 in its presentation of the RI form of ttte 
second hexachord is provided by the first note of its next entry in m. 143 et cetera, 

etcetera. 

In 1962, when Stravinsky's eightieth birth year was being celebrated in Santa 
Fe and he was just beginning the composition of Abmluiin and Imuc, he spent an 
afternoon hearing and seeing the worlds of a group of young composers who had 
been imported for the occasimi. He was unusually pensive and meditative during 
the journey back from that ceremoi^, and finally^-^tfi not, for him, exceptional 
insigjht and fofesight— he quiedy remarked that music already had and probably 
would continue to retreat from the kind of luxuriant complexity that now en- 
gaged him. It would retreat, he conjectured, not just back to his Firdrird, but to his 
Firetoorics. 
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15 On the Significance of 
Stravinsky's Last Works 



CHARLES WUORINEN AND JEFFREY KRESKY 



MOST JOURNALISTS and critics— among so many others— prefer to see in 
Stravinsky's stylistic periods a youthful exuberance, followed by an elegant and 
controlled middle age, all culminating in a disappointing experimental dotage. 
But some of us, as composers, have been so profoundly affected by the late 
works, in which are first exhibited techniques and devices we ha\'e extracted to 
employ and extend, as to want to predict that the final chapter of his output will 
be the most significant in the long run. In our view, these "serial" works do not 
simply treat the received twelve-tone system to the celebrated Stravinskyan 
"ear"— or, worse, bend it unwillingly and ungracefully to tiie attractive 
Stravinsky aesthetic. Rather, they suggest an important extension and general- 
ization of Sdioenbeiig's contribution to indude some of the fundamental bases of 
tonality, pdnting even to a possiMe synthesis of ttie tonal and twelve-tone ap- 
proadies. 

Some general observations about Stravinsky's diatonic music can shed light 
on the achievement of the late works. The neoclassical period is often thought of 
as a collection of pieces that work like various distorting mirrors held up to the 
functional relationships of genuine tonal music. Without trying to suggest 
Stiavinsl^s attitudes toward his music of tfiis period, or even to judge scnne- 
Hdng about his actual creative procedures of ttut time, one can still react critically 
to general efCiects oontaiiied in tj^tncal passages to arrive at a different description 
For example, the result of so simple a device as fusing a dominant chord and a 
tonic chord into a single chordal entity can be seen as destroying the time depen- 
dency that is essenrial to the ordered hierarchical relationships that inform the 
local and large-scale continuities of tonal pieces; these relationships then give 
way, such that (for example, in this case) the role usually assumed by the tonic 
note or tonic triad is transferred onto the entire scale collection of the key being 
uttered at the m<»nent. An immediate surface consequawe of this particular phe- 
nomenon might well be the relative freedom in the choice of pausing notes, semi- 
cadential and cadential tones, and so forth, found in a wide variety of passages in 
these pieces. Althou^ the musical situations resulting from such a transfer of 
role from a particular to a generality (or, really, to an expanded particular) might 
seem to represent an internally weakened and thereby restricted functional tonal- 
ity, there is perliaps a compensating sense in which the entire functional arena is 
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at the same time enlaiged, for entire key ooUectioiis— whole scales— become the 
"notes" to manipulate. Therefore, without necessarily sacrificing coherence, 

keys can be juxtaposed and intfrrelatod in ways that would seem prohibitively 
complex, or at least abrupt, in normal tonalit\'. In the Duoconcertant, tor example, 
the "Gigue" spends a lot ot time articulating the A'' scale collection, which seems 
to be unprepared by what precedeb it and unresolved by w hat toUowb. But the 
scale may "mean" ttie Al* pitch dass, echoing the F major/minor tonaHty so im- 
portant elsewhere in tite woik, and introduced and left by way of its dominant 
EI», whidi stands in the same relation to the equally important C majox/minor. 

Now ttiis denial of the functional distinctions among the notes of tfie present 
scale would, among other things, afiiect the local successions of pitdies in such a 
way as to elevate the importance of the alvolutc order of notes (as opposed to the 
more usual contextual time dependency that retlects and establishes their stan- 
dard functional relationships). Here we may see a first suggestion in Stravinsky's 
work of a breakdown in terms of Babbitt's well-known distinction between 
content-sigruiicant ("tonal") and order-significant ("twelve-tone") systems. An 
example of tttis mig|it be seen in ttie first of the Three Pieces for String Q uaitet, in 
which a neady stratified texture consisting of melody (first violin), vamp (second 
violin), accompaniment (ceUo), aiui minor-ninth drone (viola) depends to a large 
extent upon the permutation and reconfiguration of the several discrete elemraits 
to achieve forward motion.^ 

If we are seeing in Stravinsky's "tonal" works a presence of an important in- 
gredient of serial music, we can discern in the twel\ e-tone works the exact oppo- 
site and corresponding preoccupation with content — that is, some denial of what 
is supposed to be the very essence of the serial twelve-tone way, in favor of what 
is usually thought of as a ^tematic feature of tonality . Here we refer to the gen- 
eral work! of the "rotatum" and its diordal derivative, the "vertkal." The techni- 
cal aspects of tfiese related devices are by now well known, but the point of em- 
phaffls here is that the practice of transposing tiie successive forms in the cydic 
permutation of the (for Stravinsky, six) elements in the rotated chain by the suc- 
cessive intern als of that chain brings each product "down" to the "zero" level, 
with all forms starting in the same pitch class. Thus, a centricity is automatically 
achieved, e\'en it only in terms ot trequencv' and regularit)' of occurrence: if, at the 
simplest, a hexachord is fully rotated in this standard way, and the rotations are 
presented in strai^tfcwward linear form— as a tune in a single instrument— dien 
the "zero" pilch woukl occur every six attacks, and each time initiate a chain of 
intervals representing tfie looped or dosed intervaUk definition of die original 
hexachord. In fact, even in this direct way, examples in late Stravinsky abound. 
(The steady unfolding contralto line in the "Lacrimosa" of Requiem Canticles is a 
particularly unduttered case.) At the same time, this "centric" feature, so unmis- 



1. Fur turther discussion ofthih wurk, bee Kramer's essay in ttiis collection. 
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takabiy reminisoent of ttte tonal wcnrkl, is oouiM in such passages witti the re- 
stricted content and content changes tiuit likewise recall the scale-and-key tradi- 
tion, because Stravinsky always rotates hexadiords by themselves, split off from 

their full-set contexts. (The technique itself, however, is applicable to anv size or- 
dered unit, with or without duplications.) Thus, not only is the unit that repeat- 
edly starts with the center note only six pitches in si/.e, hut which six they are 
dhanges with eacii rotation, with intersections between groups ot six not resulting 
from operations familiar from usual (say, combinatorial) set-manipulation prac- 
tices. 

tiiis appearance of tcmal edio from quite strict twelve-tone situations in the 
late worics seems like an emM-life looking badg matching the foretaste of the 
serial we have noted in the diatonic works, then this can be seen as just another 
example of the celebrated "continuity" across the vast stylistic changes in 
Stravinsky's output. This example is as abstract as others mav he strikingly spe- 
cific, such as the reuse of particular instrumental utterances from work to work, 
even the reappearance of the same isolated pitches in the same instruments (wit- 
ness, for example, the use of G and B'' in the timpani in works as diverse but 
dironologicaUy dose as Oail^ Jtex and tiie Cop^^ 

terms of whidi one may also think of die repeated G/Bl» — containing timpani 
dunds in the Interiude of Rofukm QmHcles; or see the sixteenth-note repetitions 

of F C B that form the first moments of both the Requiem and ^on ). 

On the surface of these late works, Stravinsky often seems to hint at this rap- 
prochement of tonal and serial wavs through various kinds of puns on tonal func- 
Honalit\% expressed nevertheless in direct serial means (often as plain as the mere 
straightforward statement of a set-form). The following passage in Threni (Ex- 
ample 15.1) just unfolds a set-form (RI''), but the phraseoiogic, registral, and mstru- 
mental deployments yidd strong assodathre outiiiies to Gf minor (together with 
its dmninant), then A minor (a "6-5-1" statement), and tinen G major. Only the 
last two notes, C| and C, do not join in these suggestions: and it is this part ol the 
set that is now extracted for use underneath the choral chant tturtfcdlows. Sm&- 
larly, the opening of MowmeRis for Piano and Orchestra (Example 15.2) promotes 
an that introduces a quick unfolding of twelve different notes, the last of 
which, F, is likewise promoted (doubled, sustained, spatially moved) in prepara- 
tion for a reintroduced EK which is again stressed. Thus, a kind of "2-1" tonal 
arrival back to E'' is superimposed on the set (complete even with a D "leading 
tone"); and the set can then have been heard as an expression of from a particular 
poinf iilftwii;. And when tfie passage is heard again, after the repeat sign 
sure 26, it is prepared in just that way, fbrEl> is again emphasized (with tiie regis- 
tral dumge addfatg particular weigiht). 

These suggestions perliaps reach their strongest voice in the Rofuiem Canr 
ticks, in which not one but two distinct sets that begin on F form the sources of all 
pitch situations in the work, with the F ser\ing not just as the arbitrary first of 
twelve notes that describe a fixed interval pattern, but as some kind of "special" 
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EMmptolB.1. Threni (1957-1958) 




or "favorite" note. So not just the sets, but the individual movements, become "F 
expressiom/' This idea is clearest in the "Postlude," where the long-sustained F 

in the horn, under the bell-like chords that make up the motion of the movement, 
turns out to be the start ot a slow-motion pun — a full, broad F-minor triad (which, 
for reasons best known to the composer alone, is spelled F Gjl Bjl j that spans the 
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movement, underiies its phrase plan, and rounds out back to F an octave lower 
under the final chord (in exactly the register where F began the Gmttcles in the 
first plaoe).^ 

But it is in the use of the so-called "verticals" that Htveae woris depart from 
standard soial pfactice in the direction of the tonal wocld in a way capable of 
significant generalization and compositional expansion — that is, independent of 

the particular compositional idiosyncracies observed above. For the centric 
rotation-beginning pitch (which, after all, can be treated compositionally on any 
level, to any extent) presents itself in a most striking way when chords are made 
by reading vertically in the chart array of rotahonally produced set-forms. It is 
these chords — verticalizations of corresponding order positions of all the 
rotations-^diat are designated "verticals" {ruH, for example, mere vertical state- 
ments of rotations themsdves, whidi, by diminatir^ considerations of order, 
would actually, in Stravinsky, reduce simply to cmginal hexachotd transposi- 
tions): and, by definition, one of them consists on/y of ttie generating pitch. A 
simplest compositional interpretation of this strange property can easily be seen 
in the doang measures of Variatums (Aldous Huxley in Memoiiam): 



2. The influonce of this F-minor triad on the movement as a whole is discussed in Jeffrey Kresky, 
"A Study in Analysis," (Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 1974), where a full account of the 
pitdi woikl of the odwr movcinenls of the Ointi^ 
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Here we have five string chords, each containing six notes, all omitting GH, and 
then, in a different timbre (the bass clarinet) and under a cadcntial tcrmata, the 
lone Gi. In fact, these six attacks are the six verticals of the second hexachord of 
the set of the piece: U - G G'' F. If this hexachord is rotated and transposed 
cyclically to produce the typical six-by-six rotational array, these dioids are the 
odumns (played frcnn last to fiist), with the grand Gf a kind of metaphor fm die 
sixfold Gi vertical, representing the starting pitch of ttie hexadiord. 

This isolation and promotbn of tiie rotational zero pitch dass occurs even 
more explicitly in this fragment that appears in sketches for an unfinished orches- 
tral piece Stravinsky worked on at the end of his life.^ The passage describes two 
sets of hexachordal verticals. The two octaves are the respective hexachordal local 
zeros. As in the Huxley Variation example, the chords proceed backward along 
the rotational array, so the zeros come last in each group o( sLx. I hus, again by 
definition (because these are twelve-tone hexachords), these zero pitches appear 
only as the fiistnotes of eadi rotation, and thus are exchided from the dKirds until 
the chord consisting of tiie first (same) note of all the rotations. And when they 
arrive, they are composed so as to declare their uniqueness, their veiy arrival 
This situation can be heard in a v^ay quite analogous to that of tihe arriving timic at 
a cadence in a tonal piece. Furthermore, the descending stepwise relation of the 
two special pitches, B and A, invokes the tamiliar tonal upper-voice arrival, 2-1. 

Now the first two of these chordal statements are arpeggiateci, and this fact 
introduces the next phase in the direction in which these examples can point. For 



3. This fragment is quoted exactly in Charles Wuorinen's Reliquary for Igor Stravinsky, which uses 
these sketches and fram which ttie pffnted example is taken. 
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it is a short step from arpeggiation to treating these constructs not as chords at all« 
but as linear successions in themselves. 1 his development may indeed have been 
in Stravinsky's mind in his last years, for it seems rather clear from these final 
sketches and fragments, in which verticals written out horizontally can be found, 
tfiat he did intend to convert tfiese materials into lines^ to anive at essentially new 
kinds of continuity. 

Not to be found in Stravinal^s work is a first obvious extension of tfiis no- 
tk>n One can take a vertical, itself derived as above, and then havinglinearized it, 
use it as ttie linear basis for generating a new rotational anay. (Again, the size of 
the new generating element need not be limited to the hexachordal six first com- 
positionally present in these developments.) Of course this plan can be followed 
globally, with a six-by-six array immediately producing thirt>'-six new constructs, 
of which each could then yield six of its own, and so on. The calculations for this 
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potentially overwhelming amount of generated material can best be handled by 
computer, with, moretn er, programs that can be adjusted to weed out or other- 
wise deal with undesirable redundancies (degeneracies incapable of yielding 
new material further on down the line, and so on). But other, more selective ways 
are possible, such as at each transformation choosing only one vertical (always, 
periiaps, at the same ordet position) to produce the next stage— a process that can 
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continue on until (again, for example) a loop is formed by the reappearance of an 
ecirly form (a strange and as yet unanalvzed feature of these operations). And in 
this kind of scheme, chains of considerably ditlerent length would result from the 
same transformations being made on the same size originals, with, thus, minus- 
cule differences among starting materials reflecting in quite obvious macrostruc- 
tuial xamificaticms. 

Because tiiey admit so much local duplication of notes and are inevitably cen- 
tiic by virtue of tfieir very mode of generation^ ttiese jnactices, togettier with 
other possible xdated teduniques, may then show the possibility of convergence 
and direct continuity between the diatonic past and what can in a very general 
way be called the chromatic present — with these remarkable, spare last works of 
the master as the precious link, l o be sure, such a convergence would be so much 
more definitively important than, say, the low-grade neotonalit>' that is often ex- 
pressed these days in semipop or trancelike terms involving diatonic figures, and 
that is perhaps a relatively transient phenomenon. It is an intriguing matter to 
realize that it was only alter Schoenbeig's death ttiat Stravinsky came to express 
his own concerns ttuxnag^ his colleague's procedures: for we can never know 
ii^t Schoenbeig's response, musical and odierwise, might have been. 
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16 Three Japanese Lyrics 
and Japonisme 



TAKASHl FUNAYAMA 



IGOR STRAVINSKY began work on the Three Japanese Lyrics for high voice and 
chamber o i di eslw at U^ug during die autumn of 1912 and completed the com- 
position at Oaiens at the beginning of 1913. Where The Rite of Spring, composed 
in the same place at almost the same time, is regarded as one of the twentieth 
centur\ 's great musical masterpieces, these three short pieces based on Japanese 
poems tend io be cn'erlooked, lurking as they do in the shadow of The Rite. 

Even disregarding the works' artistic value, comparing the I iiree japanese Lyr- 
ics, a chamber work for ten performers lasting scarcely three minutes, with The 
Rite, a major work for large orchestra lasting more than thirty-five minutes, 
would be stretching a point. The Three Japanese Lyrks are miniatures, dealing witfi 
sound on a small scale and arguably composed as a result of the overflow of crea- 
tive energ>' that Stravinsky expended on Tlxe Rite} Still, minor works composed 
in the intervals between major ones often illuminate a composer's overall image 
from an unexpected angle. In examining the Three ]apaue>e Lyrics, I do not intend 
to reassess their artistic merit, but to use them as tiie basis for considering 
Stravinsky's relationship with "Japonisme/' a phenomenon that appeared in 
France in the latter hall of the nineteenth century, and more directly, his relation- 
ship with the "Apaches," a group of Parisian artists, composers, and poets (in- 
duding Maurice Ravel and ^flaurioe Delage) who provided a base of support for 
Stravinslq^s creative activity beginning in 1910. 

Stravinsky often spoke of his fasdnathm with Japanese art. For example, in 
An Atdainograpky, he writes: 

While putting the finishing touches to the orchestration of the 
Sacre, I was busy with another oomposltton whidi was very ctose 
to mv heart. In the sunmuT 1 h.ul read a littlf .inthologv of lap.i- 
nese lyrics — short poems of a few lines each, selcHited from the 
old poets. The impression whidi they made on me was exactly 
like that made by Japanese paintings and engravings. The 
graphic solution of problems of perspective and space shown by 
their art incited me to find something analogous in music. Noth- 
ing could have lent iladf better to this than the Russian version of 



1. In foct, the skeldtes for both works appear in the same notebook. [Editor's note] 
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the Japanese poems, owing to the well-known tact that Russian 

verse allows the tonic accent only. I gave mvseif up fo this task, 
and succeeded by a metrical and rhythmic process too complex to 
be explained here.^ 

When he first visited japan in May 1959, Stravinsky told an interviewer 

I came into contact with Japan in the course of my work many 
years ago. In 1913, 1 composed a snuiD woik which used three 
short Japanese poems for its texts. I was interested at the time in 
Japanese woodblock prints. What attracted me was that this was 
a two-dimensional art without any sense of solidity. I discovered 
this sense of the two-dimensional in some Russian translations of 
poetiy, and attempted to express this sense in my music. How- 
ever, the Russian oilics of ttie time altadced me seveiely for 
creating two-dimensional music. WeU, you know how critics 
are — 

The music critic Hans Pringsheim, who lives in Tokyo and acted as 
Stravinslgr's interpreter during his stay in Japan, elaborated further in anottier 
artide puMished at ttie time: 

Stravinsky spent more th<m one hour at an exhibition of Ukivo-e 
masterpieces which was beuig held in Osaka in coordination 
with the International Festival of the Arts, after which he had the 
following to snv; "T have long been fond of l.ipanesc art, and I 
used to own some prints by tlokusai and Hiroshige about fifty 
years ago. I have the feeling that some of the prints which I used 
to own arc included amongst the views of Mount Fuji bv Hokusai 
and the Fifty-three btages of the Tokaido by Hiroshige which I 
have seen here today. Unfortunately, many of my most treasured 
possessions disappeared at the time tiie Firet Wc»ld War broke 
out."* 

Yet, in none of these statements does Stravinsl^ mention tt» dicum^anoes in 
whidi he became acquainted with die poems he set in his Three Japanese Lyrics, 
and Stravinsky's biographers and researchers have not investigated this point. A 
short kx)k at tfie history of Japonisme horn the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury into the twentieth may suggest how Stravinsky developed his keen interest 
in the arts t^t japan bv the time he was composing The Rite. 

In the mid-nineteenth centur)', the Meiji restoration ended the exclusionist 
policies that had prev ailed from the middle of the se\'enteentii cenlurv', and Japan 
joined the three great international exhibitions that took place in Paris in 1867, 
1878, and 1900. After more tiian two centuries (rfnatkmalisdation, during which 
only an infinitesimally small number of art objects had been esqported in Dutch 



2. Igor Stravinskv, An Autohio^raphu (^ew York. U'3fi|, p. 4S. 

3. Report of a pross conti'rt'nro, Shivtl'uu, S April 19S9. 

4. H. Pringsheim, "Conversation witli Stravinsky," Asalu Shtiiibutt, 5 May 1959. 
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trading vessels, Ukiyo-e prints and other "Japonaiserie^' were taken overseas in 
large qtiantities. Tlic art dealer Tadamasa Hayashi (1853-1907), who first traveled 
to France in 1878, collected and sold literally hundreds oi thousands of Ukiyo-e 
prints. He later became director of the 1900 exhibition. 

F.un>p>e and France, in particular, responded enthusiastically to this influx of 
Japanese art and culture. An 188b number of the magazine Paris illu<tic was de- 
voted entirely to Japan. The issue was compiled by Tadamasa Hayashi. It in- 
duded articles on Japanese tustoiy and culture written by Hayastu among others 
and sdd perhaps twenty-five tiiousand copies. 

Researdi into Japan was undertaken in earnest by Frendi sdiolars. Edmond 
Goncourt, with cooperation from Hayashi, wrote his famous studies of Utamaro 
(1891) and Hokusai (1896). The Hamburg-bom art dealer Samuel Bing (1838- 
1905) published thirtv-six issues of the art magazine Lc ]a]xm Artistiqtn' in Paris 
over a period of three years between May 1888 and April 1891. Invariably in- 
cluded in this magazine was one long essay by a European scholar on the Japa- 
nese visual arts or culture in general. Overall, it attempted to provide a panoramic 
view of Japanese art, using a large number of color plates. According to Bing's 
preface in die first edition of the magazine, Japanese artists "learn geometry from 
spider's webs, observe decorative motife in the footprints of birds in the snow, 
and obtain inspiration for their use of curves and shapes in the ripples formed on 
the surface of water by the breeze. . . . This is the most important and the most 
valuable lesson which we can draw from the examples of this art with which we 
have been pro\ided." 

For the twentieth issue of Lc Japan Arti<^tiquc, Justis Brickmann submitted an 
article entitled "La tradition poetique dans I'art du Japon" in which the second of 

texts in tfie Three Japanese Lyncs, the poem by Miyamoto Masazumi, was pre- 
sented. Bridonann here argues tiiat the image of ice melted the spring breeze 
blowing through a valley was an example of the peculiarly Japanese sense of dec- 
oration. Knowledge of the particular poetic form used in tlids poem, the Waka, 
was increased further in late nineteenth-century France as a result of the publica- 
tion of a collection (>f translations, entitled !\h'>i!C< dc la UbcUulc (Paris, 1884), made 
by Judith Gautier and the Japanese politician Kinmochi Saionji (1849-1940), who 
had spent some ot his student days in France. 

Arguably, Japonisme reached its peak m France with the great international 
exhibition held in Paris in 1900. Ukiyo-e's influence upon Edouard Manet, 
Claude Monet, and other members of tiie impressionist sdiool, as well as upon 
other leadirig artists such as Van Gogh, Gauguin, and Toulouse-Lautrec, has 
been studied in detail by Japanese art historians.^ In contrast, the question of Ja- 
ponisme in music has been almost completely overlooked. Whereas Japonaiserie 



5. The following are the two major works in Japanese dealing with Japonisme and the visual arts: 
Kiyoji Oshima, }afH}nisuimt — /ms/io/w to ilki^o-e no Shtiheit [Japonisme — the impressionists and 
Ukiyo-e] (Tokyo, 1980), and Taketoshi Sadazuka, Umi o Walaru Ukiyo-e — Hayashi Tadamisa no 
SUjgat (Ukiyo-e over the seas— the life ol Tadamasa Hayashi] (Tokyo, 1981). 
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Rgura 16.1 Cover of May 1886 issue of Paris illustr6. "Le Japon," on which Van Gogh based his 
painting Japonaiserie. 



in its manifold forms was introduced into Europe on occasions like the three great 
international exhibitions, Japanese traditional music was almost never performed 
in Europe. French musicians who attended the 1900 exhibition, such as Debussy, 
Satie, Ravel, and Chabrier, were deeply moved upon hearing Indonesian gam- 
elan music, but they had no knowledge whatsoever of Japanese music. However, 
these musicians could scarcely have remained unaffected by the phenomenon of 
Japonisme that was exerting such a strong influence upon European culture as a 
whole at the time. It is commonly known that Debussy, who was an enthusiastic 
collector of woodblock prints and other manifestations of Japonaiserie, employed 
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Figure 1 6.2 Vincent Van Gogh's Japonaisehe: The Courtesan (after Kesai Eiseri). 



a print of waves taken from Hokusai's series of prints entitled "Thirty-six Views 
of Mount Fuji" to decorate the cover of the score of his symphonic poem La Mer. 
Many other composers besides Debussy obtained inspiration and even the titles 
of their works from Japanese prints, poems, and stories. For example, in 1883, the 
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composer and conductor Andr6 Messager wrote an opera in four acts entitled 

Madame Chrysanth^e based upon the novel of the same name by Pierre Loti. In 
1908, Desire-Emilc Inghelbrecht composed a piece for orchestra entitled Pour le 
jour lie In prevucrc ncis^t' au vieux t>n the basis of an article in the special Japan 
issue ol Prtns illustre edited hv Tadamasa Hayashi. In 1943, the Japanese music 
critic Taro Matsumoto published a detailed surx ey of pieces that use Japanese ma- 
terials and were composed in France during the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. This study provides evidence that approximately seventy such pieces were 
composed over a thirty-year period.' Such a figure indicates the extent of the in- 
fluence of Japonisme upon die Parisian musical world at the beginning ol this 
centurv. 

The Apaches, formed at the beginning of the twentieth century, included 
some of the most devoted Japanese enthusiasts. Jann Pasler's "Stra\inskv and 
the Apaches" has brought to light this group's role in Stravinsky's creati\ c devel- 
opment at the time of The Rite of Spring/ Stravinsky was on inhmate terms with 
the most fervent devotee of Japonisme in the group, Maurice Delage. After ac- 
companying his father on a business trip to India and Japan in spring 1912, De- 
lage wrote a number of compositions reflecting his lasdnation with the East. 
These inchide the Quatres potmes Hindam (1913), wliich received their first per- 
formance together with the Three Japanese Lyrks, the Sepf IMkai (1925), and In 
Morte di iin samurai (1952). 

The two Maurices who were members of the Apaches shared a common Jap- 
anese acquaintance: Jirohachi Satsuma (1901-1976). This Japanese gentleman of 
not inconsiderable means was an habitue of Parisian high socifty in the 1920s. He 
went under the sobriquet of "Baron " Satsuma and was a classic example of a rich 
profligate devoted to ensuring that not a penny of his immense fortune remained 
after his deafli. Satsuma provided the Apadies wifli infonnation about Japan, 
and when tfie Japanese shamisen virtuoso Sakichi IGneya the Fourth viated Paris 
in 1925, Satsuma amoved a slnmisen redtal for the Apadies. The following epi- 
sode is contained in his autobiography, to which he gave the French tide Cest si 
ban. 

1 immediately consulted Ravel and Delage, and decided to hold a 
ivdoonung party for Sakidy and his wife at the hcMne of the pian- 
ist; Gil-Marchex. Scikichi performed on a red blanket sumnindcd 
by a golden folding screen. Ravel and Delage were enthralled by 
flie performance. Ihat was all wen and good, but Salddii had 
brought along with him from japan a Shinto fox image, his object 
of rel^ious devotion, which he placed on the mantdpiece in his 
hotdroomand would worslup reverently without fim in tite 
monUng and the evening by dapping his hands in front of it. 



6. Taro Matsumoto, "Furansu no Ongakukai ni Arawareta Nihon" (japan in the French musical 
world], Ongaku Kmkyu [Music research] no. 2 (1943). 

7. Jann Paster, "Stravinsky and the Apaches," Musictl Times Qune 1982): 403^. 
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However, upon their return to the hotel later in the evening, 
Sakichi and his wife were dismayed to find ttiat the underwear 
whkli h/bs. iGneya was in the custom of wearing beneatfi her 
travelling kimono had been placed b\ n hotel employee on top of 
this sacred altar whic h Srikichi had created, as a residt no doubt 
of ignorance ot its actual t unction. 

Reoendy I investigated the estate left by Jirohadu Satsuma and discovered 
ttiere a score of Sept Haihai (Editions Jobert) presented to Satsuma by Ddage, as 

well as a manuscript in the composer's own hand of an eight4xir piece composed 
for Satsuma by Delage, using the original Japanese text of Basho's Haiku about 
ttie sound of a frog jumping into a pond. Figure 16.3 show.s thi* hitherto unpub- 
lished score of this piece by Delage, entitled Bashd. It is a typical example of the 
Japonisme of this age. Another find was a letter, dated 18 Mav 1925 (?), sent to 
Satsuma m Japan by Uelage and addressed from 3 rue de Civry, the headquarters 
of the Apaches. The noteworthy feature of tiite letter is tfie envelope, which is 
written in an elegant Japanese script, indicating that Delage was al4e both to read 
and write Japanese to some extent. 

Surely if Stravinsky was not familiar with Japanese prints and poetry before 
his acquaintance with the Apaches, his frequent stays in Delage's "little hotel" at 
3 rue de Civry would have brought him into contact with Japonisme. The Three 
Japanese Lyrics are in fact dedicated to the Apaches, the first to Delage, the second 
toFIorent Schmitt, the third to Ravel. 

Turning to the poems that Stravinsky selected, we encounter a number of 
difficulties. The texts are taken from classical Japanese poetry. Attached to the 
vocal score are translations of the poems into Russian by A. Brandt, into French 
by Delage, into English by Robert Bumess, and into German by Ernst Roth. From 
Stravinsky's comment in his autobiography, it is dear that he composed the 
songs using Brandf s Russian translations. 

These poems are known as "Waka" (literally, "Japanese songs") or "Tanka" 
(literallv, "short songs"). Waka or Tanka are short poems of thirty-one syllables 
arranged in fix e lines with a svllabic structure of 5-7-.S-7-7. I hey appear in Japa- 
nese literature around the eighth century and considerably predate the Haiku 
form that arose in the fourteenth century and developed through the Edo period. 
Thus, the poetic fonn of the Waka or Tanka has be&\ a vdiide of Japanese poetic 
expression for at least twelve centuries. (Even today the major Japanese newspa- 
pers carry weekly sections featuring Waka submitted by readers, a fact indicating 
the great regard in which this poetic form is held in Japan.) Between 1901 and 
1925, Daizaburo Matsushita, a scholar of Japanese liter.ittire compiled and in- 
dexed two volumes of representative Waka This work, known as the Kokka 
Taikan [Great collection of Japanese poetr)'] contains 43,613 poems in its first vol- 
ume and 41,069 poems in its second. All the poems are arranged and numbered 
for easy reference. 

Tlie poems' brevity and die Waka's frequently appearing stereotyped expres- 
sions made it difficult to find the original texts from ttie translations on 
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Stravinsky's score. I seaidied through the Xiotto 
Waka. 

1. "Akahito" 

Written by Akahito Yamanobe, Kokka Taikan No. 1426 (Manyo-shu) 
Waga seko ni 
Msenu to amoishi 
Sakurabana 
Sore to mo miezu 
Yuki no fumieba 

2. "Mazatsumi" 

Written by Masazumi Miyamoto, Kokka Taikan No. 12 (Kokin-shu) 
Tanikazeni 
Tckurukoiino 
Himagotoni 
Uchi-izuru nami 3^ 
Haiu no hatsuhana 

3. 'Tsaraiuki" 

Written b\' Tsurayuki Ki no, Kokka Taikan No. 59 (Kokin-shu) 
Sakurabana 
Sakinikerashina 
AshitHkino 
Yamanokaiyori 
Nfiyuru shiiayuki 
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Flgim16.3 conOrmd. 



Eadi of these poems is named for a Japanese poet. ''Akahito/' the poet of the first 
piece, refers to Akahito Yamanobe, a ^unous court poet who tived in the Nara 
period during the eighdi century. fifty most notable poems are contained in 
Japan's ddest collection of poetiy, the Mamf<Hku. The second piece, however, 
presents a problem, for no poet named "Mazatsumi" appears to have existed. Yet 
a virtually unknown poet named Masazumi Mi\ amoto, who lived in the latter 
half of the ninth centun', composed a potMn likening the ice that melts in the wind 
blowing through the vallevs in ijpnng to the tirst blossoms ol spring. Clearlv, this 
is the poet in question. Strictly speaking, then, Stravinsky's orthography is incor- 
rect. The title of the piece should be "Masazumi." 

Another case of feulty orthography occurs in ttie third piece. The poet in 
question is deariy Tsurayuki Ki no, one of Japan's most renowned poets and the 
compiler of the KifxHam-stei, Japan's eaifiest and most famous ooDectkm of Waka. 
Tsurayuki lived during the latter half of the ninth century and the first half of the 
tenth. The image of cherrx- blossoms that bloom in the spring and are likened to 
white clouds appears in at least five of Tsuravuki's poems. Considering certain 
aspects of the translations, 1 ha\ e concluded that the poem Stravinsky chose was 
"Kokin-shu," number 59 in the Kokka laikan. In short, 1 was able to extract the 
original versions of the three poems used in the Three Japanese Lyrics from the 
numy thousand poems contained in the Kcidai TaSam. My condusion is ttiat 
Stravinslgr composed Three Japanese Lyrks on tiie basis of texts written by Japanese 
poets between the ei^th and ninth centuzies. 

The one central idea unifying the Waka upon which the Tftree Japanese Uprks 
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are based is that of spring. In each song, Stravinslgr portrays ttie aspect of nature 

represented in the poems in a faithful manner. In "Akahtto/' an ostinato in 
eighth-notes using the four pitches BK C**, Ctl, and D^' and tw^o grace notes on the 
pitches a'' and at both extremes of the constituent pitches of the ostinato, por- 
trays an image of snow gentlv falling during spring. In "Mazatsumi," rapid pas- 
sages matang effective use of continuous time values (from single quarter-notes 
to thirty-second-notes and division of the quarter-notes in from one to ten beats) 
defHCt tfie water created by die diawing of tfie winter snow flowing rapidly 
fhrougli a valley. In 'Tsaiaiuld," fiast passages played by the wind instruments 
reflect the color of the dterry blossoms seen on a distant mountain. With a few 
exceptions, the vocal part moves entirely in eighth-notes, this being one of the 
principal characteristics of the piece as a whole. Stravinsky's compositional tedl- 
nique is evident throughout such as the C^,C-, ostinato in the first piece, 
the B, C oshnato in the third piece, the polydivision of time values and the bi- 
tonality in the second piece, and the clear texture with the emphasis placed upon 
the sound of the individual instruments within the chamber orchestra. 

The main feature of this work Ues, to borrow Stravinsky's words, in its striv- 
ing toward "a two-dimensional art wifliout any sense of soJidity." Although the 
piece is dominated by a sense of linear counterpoint ihe linear technique in- 
vdved is what PSene Boulez has referred to as "finix contrepoat^' or false counter- 
point.^ There is no arrival at a single center wifli tiie maintenance of close inter- 
connection between the parts. In contrast to the way in which a self-enclosed and 
complete world is created in Western painting bv means of the "vanishing point" 
in traditional perspective technique and of the techniques of symmetry, the Lyrics 
as it were erect a number of "vanishmg pomts" outside the picture itself. They 
employ asymmetrical techniques, as the result of which a unique, open world, 
hittierto uiikno%vn to Western music, is created. 

Mjmy scholars have expressed the opinion that the 7%ree /flpi^^ 
influenced, especially in respect to instrumentation, by Schoenberg's Pwrrat Lu- 
noire. However, documentary evidence shows that the Lyrics were begun before 
Stravinsky had heard Pierrot in December 1912.^ Stravinsky's work belongs in a 
world totally different from Pierrot, which has its roots thoroughly within the 
Austro-Germanic tradition. The musical world created by the Three Japanese Lyr- 
ics, simple pieces composed in accordance with a unique technical method, was 
explored further in Pribaoutki (1914) and attained perfection in Histoire du soldat 
(1918). 

Finally, I shall briefly trace the introduction and reception of Stravinsl^s 
work in Japan. Stravinslgr's name was intnxluced into Japan by ttieoountiy's first 
musk: critic, Motoo Otaguro (1893-1979). Otaguro studied in Londmi during ttie 



8. Piene Boulez, Rdives d'Apprenti (Paris, 1966), p. 247. 

9. Ven Stiavirai^ and Robctt Qaft, Stramndof in Pictures and Documents (New York, 197^, pp. 
107-109. 
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eaily 1910s and wrote a booli^ From Bach to Sdwmberg, published in May 1915. In 
it, he devotes ten pages to Stravinsky, including the ftdlowing passage: 

Only a short time has passed since the name of Stravinsky has 
become known to the world . Before that thne not only was he 
unknown to the world but iilmiist unknown even in his home- 
land, Russia. . . . However, in whichever direction he advances, 
his development and his wraks will never foil to attract people's 
attention. Irrespective of success or failure, he will undoubtedly 
continue to the end as a musician of the greatest originality and 
with an abhorrence of the imitation of others. 

In this, the 6rst ctf his mofe than one hundred pulrfications devoted to the 

introduction of Western music in Japan, Otaguro thus expressed his high opinicm 
of Stravinsky's abilities. Only much later, during the 1930s and 1940s, were 
Stravinsky's works actually performed for the first time in japan. The NHK Sym- 
phony Orchestra ga\ e the premiere performances of many of Stravinsky's works 
in Japan, including Fireworks on 8 March 1931 under Hidemaro Konoe, T}te Fire- 
bird on 29 April 1931 under Nicolai Schifferblatt, Puldnella on 30 September 1934 
under Wdemam Konoe, aiul Petrushka on 21 April 1937 under Josef Rosenstodc 
The Rite had to wait imtfl after Worid War U. Its first performance in Japan took 
place on 21 September 1950 under die baton of Kazuo Yamada. 

Despite the generally belated introduction of Stravinsky's work in Japan, the 
Three Japanese Lyrics received their Japanese premiere at an exceptionally early 
juncture. Attracted by the title of the work, the Japanese tenor Yoshie Fujiwara 
included it in his recital at the VVigmore 1 iall in London on 30 October 1922. On 9 
June 1925, he gave the work its premiere in Japan. His performance ol the Three 
japanese Lyrics was thus not only the first time Stravuisk) s musk was heard in 
Japan, but also tfie first interpretation made of this wcnrk by a Japanese artist. 
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REXLAWSON 



AMONG SUCH a fxitypiiony of musioologists, I confess to feeling somewhat 
abashed; I am no expert on Sttayiaaky's Ufe, or his diaxader, or even his har- 
mony. My task is simply to persuade you that he had, so to speak, a great foot for 

music. But if you are to place his player piano compjositions in p>erspective, it is 
important that I first provide you with a brief historical survey of the player 
piano's technical evolution and musical traditions. 

In 1882, the year of Stravinsky's birth, the Pianola had not yet been invented. 
Already, however, there were many roll-operated musical instruments in the 
drawing rooms of American and European high society. Usually reed organs, 
these instruments were given voice by wind; they were desoHided, on the one 
haiul, from tfie (rinned barrd oigan and musical box and, on the otlier/ from tf^ 
Jaoquaid loom, wdiich used punched cards to mechanize ccnnfdex weaving pat- 
terns in the textile industry. During the late 1890s, much research into pneumatic 
piano-plavinp device'? was carried out in tho United States. The results of this ac- 
tivity' became apparent in 1897, when the first Pianolas went on sale. 

The Pianola was the Aeolian C i)mpany's brand of piano player, a device that 
fitted in front of the keyboard of an ordinar\' piano and played it by means of a 
number of felt-covered wooden fingers controlled by a pianolist with the aid of a 
musk rcdl. From around 19Q2, pianos were also manufectuzed with the roll^ 
(daying action inside them. These were known as "player pianos" (tiie reverse of 
"piano players") or, in the case of the Aedian Company, as Pianola Pianos. 

A similar dex elopment took [dace in Europe, notably in Germany, where in 
January 1905 Edwin Ite began recording the actual playing of contemporary 
pianists for his newly in\ ented reproducing piano.' This instrument was gener- 
ally known as the VVelte-Mignon, though this title really applies to onlv one 
model — a keyboardless instrument designed to resemble an elegant sideboard.^ 
But it was Great Britain, France, and the United States that influenced Stra- 



1 . The earliest Welte-Mignon rolls carry recording dates on their labels. 

2. "Player piano" is usually taken to refer to all types of pianos operated by a music roll, whether 
foot pedaled or not. As the paper roll moves around on the instrument, it passes over a brass or 
wooden tracker bar that is drilled with a number of tiny hole*^, one for each note. Suction is ap- 
plied through these holes, holding the paper flush against the tracker bar as it rolls down. When 
a perfdcation in the idl uncoveis one of the Iwtes in ttie tc^^ 
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vinslq^s player piano activities; in fact, his interest in the Pianob lasted for over 
fifteen years.^ 



The Pianola and Its Competitofs 



For the first few years of the centur)', both Britain and France were largely im- 
porters of American pneumatic instruments, not onl\ from the Aeolian Com- 
pany, but also from its many competitors. The Pianola thus vied with the Ange- 
lus, the Cecilian, the Simplex, the Triumph, and the Rex, not to mentit)n the 
Tonkunst and many others, in attempting to capture the lion's share of the Euro- 
pean export maricet.^ Most of these eaily piano players used sixty-five-note idls 
or something similar. Not until a 1908 conference in Buffalo did ^ 
agree to a common standard for the new eighty-eight-note or full-scale raih. 

By 1914> when Sh-a\insky visited Aeolian Hall in London, the Ordiestrelle 
Company was well established as the major player piano manufacturer in the 
country-, with the Pianola and Pianola Pl.mo ack!nn\ iedged as the leading instru- 
ments on the market.^ Easthope Martin, the Worcestershire song composer, had 



down this hole to a small pneumatic valve, deep inside the mechanism . The operation of this 

valve allows suction to pass to a pneumatic motor for the approprialo piano note. The motor is 
like a small bellows but in reverse: instead of the sides being st^ueezed in order to force air out, 
the air is actively sucked out, causing the motor sides to collapse together. The motion thus 
generated operates the piano, and the chain from perforated roll to audible motor is complete. 

Reproducing pianos are a particular type of player piano that use specially recorded and coded 
rolls to reproduce the exact playing of well-known pianists. They too are usually powered pneu- 
matically, with an electric pump supplying suction. Operating a mains switch sets them happily 
on their way. 

Alas, we lack a neat term to define a foot-pedaled player piano. I favor the word "Pianola," but I 
am aware this is still a registered trademark of the Aeolian Company, although no longer used by 
it to refer to the type of instrument to which it originally applied. However, the European use of 
the word "gramophone" to refer to ail ^pes of record player in no way diminishes the memory of 
the Gramophone Compa ny as pioneers in that industry, and 1 suggest tfiat tfie Aeolian Compan>' 
would do great ser\-ice to the world and to itself by allowing "Pianola" to develop ir.tn the >;i neric 
term it has so long sought to become. In tliis chapter, 1 use the word with a capital letter to refer to 
the Aeolian Company's spedflc product. 

3. I here wish to express my gratitude to Louis C> r, who generously made avaHatde tome aUhtS 

extensive research concerning Stravinskv and the plaver piano 

4. Regular perusers of the Deitkmaicr Deut'><hcr hmkunst will be surprised to learn that the 
Tonkunst was indeed an American instrument, manufiactured by me evidenUy erudite Mr. 

William Tonk of New York City and his brother. 

5. The legal name of what is generally known as the Aeolian Company has varied from time to 
time. Its full title in America in the early part of this century was the Aeolian, Weber Piano, and 

Pianola Company because it manufactured Aeolians (roll-operated organs), Weber Pianos, and 
Pianolas. In Britain, it was known as the Orchestrelle Company until around 1920, when it gradu- 
ally took on the name of Aeolian and began making rolls through its wholly owned subsidiary, 
the Universal Music Company. This latter firm made rolls not only for its parent company, but 
also for nearly all its competitors, which accounts for the fact that many roUs were issued both as 
Aeolian ThemodUst and as Universal. 
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been the Gompan/s diief pianolist for several j^ears, having pedaled the Grieg 
Piano Concerto in 1912 wifli the London Symphony Orchestra under Nikisch. 
Now, owing to iU health, he was giving up his position in favor of Reginald Rey- 
nolds, latelv emploved as the expert Cecilian player bv the Farrand Company.^ 
It may appear an un\varranted luxury tt) invent a special title like "pianolist" 
for a humble plaver piano operator. You mav think the roll does all the w ork, 
leaving the operator only to pedal with great force and little understanding — like 
someone conducting a phonograph reoonl in front of a mirror. This is not the 
case. Altfiough the pianolist is relieved of the necessity of pushing down the 
notes of die piano with his own fingers, he must nevertheless control the dy- 
namic force of them all with the pressure of his feet; he must acquire a subtle and 
fluent use of the tempo lever; and his left hand must cany out the functions of 
sustaining and una corda, which his feet are too preoccupied to manage. Despite 
the publicity' that reproducing piano systems such as the Duo-Art and Ampico 
receive nowadays, most piano roll master copies were not recorded at all but sim- 
ply perforated by hand with a hammer and punch, after being marked up in pen- 
cil with reference to the original sheet music. Unthoughtful pedaling will produce 
unthoughtful music, devoid of li^t and shade and without the slightest signs of 
life. 

Nearly all foot-operated player pianos made before Worid War II were de- 
signed, in theory at least, to allow for good musical performances. Despite these 
worthy intentions, most performers lacked the musical understanding to use 
such an easily acquired digital technique. As a result, the mistaken impression 
was created that the player piano had its own unique sound, chkaracterized by 
inexorable tempi and terrace dynamics with only one terrace. 

Besides providing hand controls for tempo, sustaining, and half-blow ped- 
als, ttie Pianda used two patented systems, the Metrostyle and the Themodist 
The fiist w<»ked by means of a wavy red line printed on eadi roH, whidi was to be 
followed by a pointer attached to the tempo lever medianism. In this way, a red 
line supervised by a composer or pianist could provide an autfioritative guide to 
the phrasing of a particular piece of music. This, at any rate, was ttie ttieory. In 
practice, most Metrostvle lines on rolls made in Britain from around 1911 were 
copied by operahves paid piecework rates; as a result, their accurarv is somewhat 
suspect. Yet when these limitations are understood, Metrostyle lines can be a 
useful guide to a composer s intenhons. 

The Themodist sdlowed the performer to bring individual notes or chords 
into relief. The pneumatic operation of tiie Pianola was split into treble and bass 
between E and F above middle C. Two graduated accompaniment levers p rogre s - 
sively reduced tlie suction provided by the feet to either or both halves of ttie pi- 



6. Reginald Reynold's memoirs were serialized in the Plaxter-Piam Group Bulletin, no. 60 (January 
1976): 23-29, 61: 16-23, 62: 24-29. 64: 10-14, 65: 14-18, 66:' 17-19, 67 (October 1977): 16-17. Copies 
of this privately printed journal, subsequently referred to as PPG BuUetin, are on deposit with the 
BritiriiLibnny. 
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ano, which in no way absolved the pianolist from pfoviding as subtle and varied 
an overall level as possible. In combination with this process of throttling back, 
tiny marginal performations on the roll, rather like ditto marks, allowed full pedal 
suction to reach whichever half they controlled for a split second, therebv causing 
individual notes to become prominent, according to the editing of the roll. Thus, 
the pianolist could ct)ntrol both st)lo and accompaniment levels. 

The London office of the Orchestrelle Company du-ected Aeolian operations 
ttiroughout Europe, the British Empire, and South America, so, short of a trip to 
New York, Stravtnsl^s visit to Aeolian Hall was the dosest he could come to the 
center ctf woridwide pianolistic activity. In some ways, it was indeed the center. In 
the United States, the Aeolian Compan3r's reproducing piano, the Duo-Art, had 
already been launched in competition with the Welte-Mignon; their recorded 
rolls were soon to capture the market on the other side of the Atlantic as well. 
Because of World War I and the subsequent introduction ot import duties, the 
Duo-Art was not "pushed" in Britain until the carW 1920s. Local staff thus ftad to 
be trained to manufacture both instruments and rolls. 

The British tradition of expert pedaling remained strong; in additicMi, the 
dioioe of repertoire on rolls was noticeably adventurous because tite financial di- 
rectives of H. B. Tremaine, who ran die Aeolian Onnpany, were less harshly fdt 
three thousand miles away. 

In France, the Aeolian Company ran a thriving business from the Salle Ple3i«l 
on the Avenue de I'Opera, but the team of Pleyel quickly became a strong com- 
petitor. Indeed, Plevel mav be said to have dominated the piano and plaver piano 
business in Paris, owing to the great energy of Gustax e Lvon, who controlled the 
firm. Many teciinical experiments were carried out, notably those resulting in 
Wanda Landowska's famous harpsichords and in the double grand pianos used 
in tiie premiere of die final version of Les Noces7 In the field of player pianos, die 
firm manufeictured the Pleyela and, from ttie mid-1920s, die Autopleyela, a some- 
what simidifi«l fbnn (rf refRodudng piano.* 

Like the Pianola, the Pleyela split its pneumatic mechanism into treble and 
bass between E and F above middle C, and its overall dynamic level was con- 
trolled by the feet. In addition, it incorporated a dex ice known as the "Chanteur," 
somewhat like the I hemodist on the Pianola but not quite as subtle. Because no 
evidence suggests that Stravinsky's works found their way onto Autopleyela 
rolls, no great purpose would be served by a detailed description of the system. 

Unfortunately, there does not seem to have been many adequate piandists 
in Paris at the time. Stravinsky abandoned the intermediate version (rf Les Noces 
due to difficulties of synchnmizaticm with ti\e pianolists. Exacdy the same prob- 
lem prevented Geoige Andieif s Bo/fet h4icanufue fix>m being performed widi sev- 



7. Information kindly pro\ idod bv Thoodoro Str-nvinskN , who was present. 

8. Lyon even caused at least one double I'leyela grand to be made, which played genuine two- 
piano music from gigantic rolls. 
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enteen Pleyelas, as intended. The first private perfomumce of this ballet is de- 
scribed in some detail by Bravig Imbs, a friend of the composer, who relates how a 
young girl employed by Pleyel strenuously exerted her way tiurough the three 

rolls involved and "glowed" \'erv frech' as a result of the experience.^ That a 
young person should have been employed in Paris in a position for which a 
trained musician in his forties was required in London seems to reflect a differ- 
ence in atritude toward the player piano. In any case, undue perspiration is a sure 
sign of inexpert pedaling. 

Aooofding to Jacques Brillouin, a leading Fiendi player piano expert, the aim 
of a good piano loU should be to pfovide aU tiie nuances of tempo fi»m a rec^^ 
peifbnnance, leaving dynamic control to the operator."' No suggestion is made 
ttiat tiie pianolist should do other in matters of tempo than set the roll at a con- 
stant speed. Although this use of the player piano precludes its synchronization 
with anv live performers, it is easv to perceiv e how it accorded with Stravinsky's 
desire to fix his own ideas of tempi in a permanent record. 

By the time Stravinsky paid his first visit to the United States in 1925, the re- 
producing piano had reached its matunty . 1 he Aeolian Company's Uuo-Art was 
in competition with the Ampico, the Wdte-Mignon and Wdte Ucensee, the An- 
gehis Aftrio, the ArtEcho, and various less successful makes. Altfunigh wide- 
spread, the foot-operated player piano was definitely regarded as a poor alterna- 
tive to these highly publicized, more glamorous recording systems. Of course, 
perhaps in the early years of the century, considerable expertise was to be found 
in the operation of foot-pedaled instruments, but after World War 1, the Aeolian 
Companv's advertising centered mainly around the Duo- Art Pianola Piano and 
the Aeolian Duo- Art Pipe Organ, to give the company's ctiief products their cor- 
rect names. 

Like other reproducing pianos, the Duo-Art needs no human intervention 
beyond the operation of a mains switch. RoOs run at a fixed speed, and all the 
ot%tnal pianist's variations of tempo are thus reproduced. At the Aedian Lon- 
don studio, ToQa were recorded at a special Weber grand piano that had series of 
contacts bdow eadi key, not all of which were used. The operational contacts 
were connected to a ver>' fast perforating machine in another room, which cre- 
ated an instant record of the tempo by punching at a frequency of four thousand 
holes per minute. A recording producer, Reginald Reynolds, sat beside the piano 
at a specially made console, his hands controlling two large knobs, rather like 
oversized amplifier volume controls. He thus caused dynamic coding perfora- 
tions to be punched onto the recorded roll at the same time as tiite pianist was 
playing. Qearly, diis was a far from accurate way of recordii^ dynamics, but af- 



9. Bravig Imbs, Coi^esskms ofAntOher Young Man (New York, 1936), p. 56. 

10. Jacques Brillouiii, "PtemiecB Contacts avec le Piano Automatique/' Li Ram MustcOe (FAni- 
aiy 1928): 53-58 and "U MusiquePterforte," La RemieMiisioBfe (April 1928): 280-83. 
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ter repeated editing, and approval from the artist in question, many rolls 

achieved a remarkable fideliU'. " 

The Duo- Art svstem of dynamic coding uses tvvo sets of four perforations, 
located toward each side of the roll in the positions where perforations for the 
bottom four and top four notes of the piano are usually to be found, thus render- 
ing these notes inoperative w hen the Duo-Art is in use. Each set of four holes 
combines its information according to the binary system, allowing sixteen differ- 
ent combinations in eadi case. These work upon two pneumatic regulatcns in or- 
der to provide graduated degrees of touch upon the piaru). The coding of the left- 
hand ^e of the ndl controls what is known as the "Accompaniment regulator, 
which in normal circumstances provides suction for ttie whole piano. But when- 
ever a Themodist-type ditto mark perforation appears on either the left or right 
margin of the roll, the appropriate halfof the piano is transferred fora splitsecond 
to the "Theme" regulator, always kept at least one degree louder than the "Ac- 
companiment," and controlled by the four coding perforations toward the right- 
hand edge of the roll, in this way, instantaneous accents and changes of level can 
be obtained. 

In practice, Duo>Art rolls were edited until they sounded satisfodoiy, and 
not simply according to the theory of the system. Consequently, it is poindess to 
place too mudi importance on the thirty-two degrees of touch the instrument is 
supposed to possess. Because of the way in which rolls were edited, perform- 
ances on the Duo- Art can be a great deal more subtle than such a rigid theoretical 
description may suggest.'^ 



Stiaviiuky's Music for Pianola 



These different avenues of development in the three countries in which 
Stravinsky worked with the player piano are reflei tt d not only in contemporary 
writings about his work, but also in his published recollections of the instru- 
ments. Having noted diese ditferences in attitude, albeit briefly, we are now in a 
position to examine Stravinsl^s uses of the player piano more dosely. 

Stravinslg^s music first appeared on piano roll toward the end of 1914, when 
the Ordiestrdle Company of London issued four rolls of the Four Studies, Opus 



11. Reginald Reynolds, "A Note on the Technique of Recording," Gramophone Player- Piano Supple' 
ment (February 1924): 4, 7; rpt. in PPG Bulletin, no. 66 (July 1977): 22-24. See also Roger Buckley, 
"An Inl«rview with Gordon Oca/' PPG BuUetiu, no. 61 (Ajpril 1976): 13-16. 

12. Cf course, given an editor on <i b.id dav and a pianist fed up with listening to playbacks of his 
or her rolls, performances can also be temble. This dependence on editing standards applies to 
an reproducing piano systems and is the main reason why Amploo rolls, whose editing processes 
were minutely painstaking, liave consistently high standards. 
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7.^^ Evidence on certain rolls indicate that these were oommissioned by Oaude 
Johnson, a wealthy amateur musician who was later managing dkedOTOfRolIs- 
Rovce Motors, and then released to the general public.'^ I'hev are not recorded 
rolls; yet Stravinsky must have heard them when he visited Aeolian Hall in mid- 
1914 for a demonstrahon of the company's instruments. 

About a year later, Esther Willis, a member ot the tamous British organ- 
building feunUy, cut a private set of rolls. The oommission came from Philip Hesel- 
tine ('Teter Wariodc")/ ^ English composer. The titles indude such eariy wcnrks 
as the Sdwrzo fanta^ique and Fireworks. As far as I can tell, ttiese rolls carried no 
"imprimatur^' — perhaps I should say "perforetur" — iroai Stiavinalgr. But in any 
event, two of them, Firezvorks and the "Chinese March" fix>m The Nightingale, 
were performed by the photographer Alvin Langdon Cobum at Aeolian Hall in 

1916. '^ 

Stravinsky's 1914 visit to Aeolian Hall led him toconsider the Pianola, with its 
facilities tor speed, spacing, and spectacularly sized chords, as a solo instrument. 
He mentioned this in conversation to Edwin Evans, the British music critic, and in 

1917, Evans enlarged on the idea and wrote to a number of European composers 
asking for Pianola compositions. Thus, the Etude for Pianola, althou^ conceived 
as a unique entity, was in fact issued as part of a series, along with works by MaU- 
piero, Casella, Eugene Goossens, Herbert Howells, and several others."" It was 
not, however, the first work to be written for the Pianola. The Orchestrelle Comr 
pany's 1914 catalogue lists several such compositions, although all by minor com- 
posers, in addition to many special arrangements of existing works, notably by 
Busoni, Scharwenka, and Percy CJrainger. 

The music of the Etude is deliberately mechanical in sound, full of frag- 
mented Spanish dance tunes, overiapping and competing with each other as 
Stravinsky sought to capture ttie atmosphere of the Madrid streets, whidi he had 
experienced firsthand during a visit in 1916. What diaries Ives's Jburtft /«/y is to 
the brass band, ttie Etude for Pianola is to the cafe piano and barrel oigan. The 
piece makes a virtue of the chunky musical texture the player piano can some- 
times [Moduce. Stravinsky may have supervised the Metrostyle line on the roll; 



13. I base what is admittedly a supposition on the fact that the Orchestreiie Company's June 1914 
catalogue lists rolls to within one hundred of the serial numbers of the Four Stuoies, Ofnis 7. In 
1914, rolls were being issued in this series at a rate of about thirty-five per nKm^, ^th reasonatde 
regularity. 

14. There is a set of nUSs in England, formerly the fUe copies of the Universal Music Company, 

bearing on it the heading, "Spedd!I\ Maniifai. ;urt\i ft^rCLuult' [ohnson, Es." I can conceive ofno 
reason why Mr. Johnson should have needed to have the!ie rolls specially made if they were 
afavady freely available. For this reason, I conclude that it was he who investigated the manufac- 
ture of the Four Studies, Opus 7, as well as of a good deal of music by Debussy, Ravel, and otti- 
ers. 

15. Information kindly provided by Miss Willis and also gleaned from concert programs in the 
writer's possession. 

16. Edwin Evans, "Pianola Music/' Mustad Times (November 1921): 761-64. 
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many Other rolls in the saixie series were marioed in this way by tt^ 

Reginald Reynolds gav c the first public peffbmumce of the Etude on 13 October 

1921 at Aeolian Hall London. 

At the same concert, there \\\is a\so c\ performance of one of the four rolls of 
Tlie Rite of Spnn;^, which Aeolian hati just manufactureci. This set was based on 
the four-hand arrangement.'"^ It has the advantage, underlined by Percy Scholes 
in a book entitled Crotchets, of saving the perfonners from coming to blows over 
wrong notes.^ But by 1921, Stravinslg^s imagination left tiie realm of mere four- 
hand versions. That year he moved into a studio in the Fleyd building in Paris, 
setting die scene for a musical collaboration duit was to result in fifty rolls being 
made of his works, at least fort\' of them special arrangements.^ 

In An Autobiography, Stravinsky describes his labors with a mixture of affec- 
tion and regret: 

It was at this time that my connection with the Pleyel Company 
began. They had suggested that I should make a transcription of 
my works for their Pleyela mechanical piano. 

Mv interest in the work was twofold. In order to prevent the 
distortion of my compositions by future interpreters, I had al- 
ways been anxious to find a means of imposin^ -oi :k restriction 
on the notorious liberty, especially wiJe^-pread tudLU , wfiitb 
prevents the public from obtaining a correct idea ot the author's 
intentions. This possibility was now afforded by the roDs of the 
medianical piano, and, a little later, by gramophone records. 

The means enabled me to determine f(>r the future the relation- 
siups of the movements (tempi) and the nuances in accordance 
wMftt my wishes. It is true that ^guaranteed notlting, and in 
the ten vears which ba\ e since elapsed I have, alas! had ample 
opportunity of seeing how ineffective it has proved in practice. 
But these transcriptions neverdieless enabled me to create a 
lasting document which should be of sen ice io those executants 
who would rather know and follow my intentions than stray into 
irresponsible inteipielations of my muskal text. 

There was a second dliectkm in whidi this work gave me satis- 
faction. This was not simply the reduction of an orchestral work 
to the limitations of a piano of seven octaves. It was the process of 
adaptation to an instrument wliich liad, on the one tiand, unlim- 



17. Information taken from an Aeolian sek t tt d roll list, for use with a book by Percy Scholes, The 
Appncmtton <^ Music by Means of the Pianola and Duo-Art (London, 1925). The list is found attached 
to ttw nar cover <rf only a few copies of this Iwok. 

18. The performance occurred during a talk given by Edwin Evans and transcribed by him for 

publication as the article referred to in n. 16 

19. 1 say tliis having played the rolls many times but without yet having spediically set out to 
analyze them. 

20. Percy Scholes, Croduts (London, 1924), pp. 157-^. 

21. FiftyKMte rolls were originaUy advertised, but no evidence has been found that any copies of 
Rag-time ever existed. 
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tted possibilities of precision, velocity, and polyphony, but 
which, on the other hand, constantly presented serious difficul- 
ties in establishing dynamic relationships. These tasks developed 
andexecdsed my imagination by constantly presenting new 
problems of nn instrumental nature rlosoiv connected with the 
questions of acoustics, harmony, and part writing.^ 

Mofe detailed research is needed to discover exactty how Stravinslq^ woifced 
at Fleyel. Mayakovsky descxibes how he could 'liand his woric directly in to the 

factory, trying the musical proof on the Pianola."^ The implication of this is that 
Stravinsky's product was in the form of manuscript, which was then transcribed 
onto master rolls by a Pleyel musician. We know, however, from Jacques Brii- 
louin that Pleyel master rolls were of the same length as their usual issued copies 
and that these masters could be directly played on a piano without the need for 
producing multiple rolls.^ Thus, Stravinsky may have drawn his transcriptions 
on a master, leaving the laborious process of punciung for a teduudan. Which- 
ever is die case, and the fotmer seems more likdy to me, it would be unwise to 
assume ttiat Mayakovslgr's brief description, made in 1922, refers to ttie only 
process StravinsI^ carried out during his years at the Pleyel factory. Forexaii^>le, 
Pleyel certainly possessed a recording piano thatallowed concert pianists to make 
rolls of their own playing, and in such simple pieces as the Five Fingers, it would 
have been much more sensible for Stravinsky actually to record at such an instru- 
ment. 

The master's own description oi one of his techniques appears in Expositions 
etndDetxhpmertts: 

I disco\ ered the chief problem [of the PIcyela] to be in the restric- 
tive application of the pedals caused by the division of the key- 
boanl into two parts; it was like Qnerama, or a film shown half 
and half from two projectors. I solved this problem by employing 
two secretaries to sit one on either side of me as I stood facing the 
keyboard; I then dictated as I transcribed from right to left and to 
eachintum.^ 

This statement's full meaning is not immediately clear, but I can think of only 
one set of circimistances that au'ords with all the details of Stravinsky's descrip- 
tion. In the first place, the pedals he mentions are certainly not the sustaining and 
una corda, nor even the Pleyela pedals in a literal sense; rather the word is used as 
a nontechnical substitute for "pneumatic mechanism/' In other words, 
Stravinsl^ had to work within ttte frameworic of an instrument in which the rda- 



22. Igor Stravinsky, An Autobu>s:rapliii (l^M^: rpt .New Vcirk, 1%2), p. 101. 

23. Vera Stravinsky and Robert Crait, Stravnisky in Pictures ami Documents (New York, 1978), 
p. 213. 

24. BriUooin, "U hlmi^P»fu^/' p. 282. 

25. Igor Stnvinsl^ and Robert Ccaft Expositkms and Developtitents (London, 1962), pp. 69, 70. 
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Hve levels of bass and treble could be varied, but in which chords overlapping 
both halves of the piano could be emphasized only by means of the Chanteur 
device. In both cases, the lower of the two levels on the Plevela, if not actuallv 
fixed, was nevertheless automatically regulated to remain in a loose dynamic re- 
lationship with tiie liigher level. This automatic control must be what caused 
Stravinsky the problems of dynamic balance. 

The two secretaries cannot have been working for the benefit of the roll tech- 
nician, who would certainly have found it a hindrance to have to use two manu- 
scripts to cut one roll. Similarty, there would have been no point to the secretaries 
making up two half-master rolls when only one complete one would play on the 
test Pleyela. The only possible explanation I can find is that Stravinsky not only 
worked quickly but also wanted to check and revise his dictation before it was 
transcribed onto the roll. A dual manuscript would have saved him havinii; to 
remember in ever)- bar the division between treble and bass at E and F and would 
thus have eased his task of balancing the two halves of the Pleyela. 

So althou^ Stravinskjr's Pleyela roUs state they are "adapts et jou6 par 
rauteur" or some variant of this, in fact, a variety of transcriptional prooesses was 
(nobably used. To a confirmed pneumatic addict like myself, it seems easy to un- 
derstand Stravinsk/s fascination with this kind of tedinical and inteUectual chal- 
lenge. In a socialite Paris brimming with rich princesses, worthy musicians, and 
adoring acolytes, donning a metaphorical boiler suit and joining the musical me- 
dianics must on occasion have been a ^reat relief. 

The results ot this factor\' work deserv e to be better known. The titles can be 
found m the Appendix. They include The Firebird, Petrustika, The Rite of Spring, the 
Song of the Nightingale, and Piddndla. Even Piano-Rag-Music was specially ar- 
ranged for the Pleyela, tiius out-Rubinsteining its dedicatee. It would take a sepa- 
rate diapter to discuss the problems involved in interf»eting tliese rolls. Suffice it 
to say, they do need interpietation, witft regard to the dynamics indicated by the 
instructions on the roll and, more reliably, by the appropriate printed score. In 
the case of the tempo level, it is only necessary to compensate for those factors in 
the plaver piano that cause a performance to sound mechanical, as opposed to 
merely regular. Clearly, much of Stravinsky's arranging w as done with a view to 
creating a precise, clear, and consistent sound. What can make a performance 
sound mechanical is not excessive regularity, but regularity without dynamic in- 
terest, or illogical hiccups in that regularity. These faults must be avoided. 

In 1924, Stravinsl^ enlarged his player piano activities to indude the Duo-Art 
reproducing piano, signing a contract with the Aedian Company in October of 
ttiat year. His first reonding sessions came in eariy 1925 in New York, when at 
least die first movement of the Concerto for Piano and Wind Instruments was 
automatically transcribed onto roll from his own playing.-*' But the total number 
of these recorded Duo- Art roils was small, only one movement of the Concerto 



26. Stravinsky and Craft, Pktuns and Docummts, pp. 622-23. 
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and three rolls of the 1924 Sonata for Piano, although further movements of the 

Concerto were listed in various catalogues as being in preparation. There was 
also a roll of the "Berceuse" and "Finale" from 77it' Firdnrd tor the Aeolian Duo- 
Art Pipe Organ, a large and sophisticated breed of residence organ with auto- 
matic changes of registration and swell pedaling, much prized nowadays by 
those collectors who value rarity above all else. The organ repertoire was not 
great, and its tone colors were those of a home (»chestia. So a roll of T^eFtreiiird 
no dcnibt represents one of the pinnades of its achievement. At any rate, it would 
be most interesting to liear. 

Besides these recorded rolls, a set of The Firebird was produced for the Duo- 
Art piano in the AudioGraphic series masterminded by Percy Scholes, the British 
music critic From the style of the dynamic coding and from the fact that the 
tempo lever hns to be reset during the course of certain rolls, it appears the Pieyela 
Firebird was used as a basis tor the Duo-Art set, but this is still a rich field for fur- 
ther research. One obvious difference, however, can be seen in the fact that the 
Duo-Art Firebird begins witti tfie "bitroducticRi." The Pleyda versimi omits it. 
Stravinsl^ deaity must have been invcdved in at least a modicum of extra tran- 
scription. In any case, the Duo-Art coding must have required the composer's 
own suggestions and approval. 

Two AudioGraphic series, one issued in London and the other in New York, 
ran roughly concurrently. The Aeolian Company in Britain was the originator of 
the scheme, owing not only to Percy Scholes, but also to an American, George 
Whitefield Fay Reed, the deput\' managing director in London, who was less of 
an accountant than most of his colleagues and was prepared to risk the enormous 
investment involved.^ As a result, the British AudioGraphic series is the more 
important of tiie two. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, I would suggest 
that Stravinsky carried out the necessary work for London. For the non-Duo- Art 
owner, tfiediief attraction of these series lies in the lengthy illustrated progiam 
notes jainted on paper left unpierforated at the start of each roll. A running com- 
mentary is also printed as the music unrolls, as are slurlike lines of several colors 
that visuallv emphasize the various themes. Because the program notes are in 
part autobiographical, it would be useful to have them reprinted — an easy task in 
these days of cheap photolithography but one that underlines the enormous ex- 
pense Aeolian undertook in making printing plattens of extreme length. 



27. Scholes edited the Oxford Companion to Music, which up to its eighth edition prints an excel- 
lent illustrated artide on the "Mechanical Reproduction of Music," including details of the 
AudiograpMc series, bi subsequent edltkms, the artide is somewhat curtailed. 

28. Was Mr. Reed related to Amy Fay, the pupd of Liszt, who wrote Music Study in Gemrnmf? The 

name is sufficienflv unusual to suj:;pest some cdnnectitin. and clearlv the family u as strongly 
musical. Amy's sister Rose married Theodore Thomas, who founded the Chicago Symphony 
Ordwstn with the aid of her brother, C Norman F^y. 
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Projects were also in hand to include Petrushka, The Rite of Spring, and the Song 
of the Ni'-^hJifi^nlr in this series.^ However, in 1930, the American Aeolian Com- 
pany, in a bid to sur\ i\'e, bought out its main rival, the American Piano Corpora- 
tion, makers of the Ampico. Needing cash tor this purpose, it sent a hatchet man 
in the shape of Myers Wayman, its former metropolitan sales manager for New 
York, to take charge of the British Aeolian Company and to sell off everything he 
could.^ Thus, the AudioGraphic project came to an untimdy end through no 
great fault of its own. It certainly provided a luiique and inttmate way of linking 
printed commentaries to the actual music and could easily have become a major 
force in musical education. 

Atthis point, Stravinsky's direct invohrement with the player piano ceased so 
far as I am aware/'' The intermediate version of Lfs Noce^, which includes a part 
for Ranola, was not given its first performance until 1981 . The instmmentation of 
this 1919 version was Pianola, harmonium, two c\ mbaloms, and percussion. Ac- 
cording to All Autobiography, it was never performed at the time, owing to the 
difficulty of synchronizing the many electrical instruments witfi the live per- 
formers.^ What Stravinslqr means by "electric instruments" is not dear ttie har- 
monium cannot have been intended to be powered by electricity because die 
manuscript specifies the occasional use of the expression stop. This device was 
designed so tliat the feet could control the instrument's dynamics, accents, and 
hairpins. Stravinsky probably did not intend an electric player piano because 
accents and forte-pianos abound in the music, and these are not easy to achieve 
well with a nonreproducing, electric instrument. It seems to me that the part is 



29. Inturmatiun un many unissued AudioGraphic rolls is to be tound in the Duo-Art Numerical 
Catalog, compiled by Alkert M. Petrak and published privately by him in Oevdand, Ohio in 1963. 

30 InforTTiation kindlv provided by the late Bob Good, formedy roll Kbnrian and Pianola sales- 
man at Aeolian Hall, London 

31. Two Ampico rolls of his works were recorded during the 1920s, the fourth of the Four Stud- 
ies, Opus 7 (1908) by Alcx.indor Rrailnw sky and, in the norma! piano arrangement, the "Russian 
Dance" irom Petrushka made by Paul Doguwieau. Anxious as I am that no comer of Sbavinsliyan 
leseaich remain unexplored, I should report that the 1925 Ampioo catalogue (New York, 1925), 
p. 25, prints the folknving inspired program note for die Brailovraky study: 

Delightfully picturesque in its suggestion, the mock anguish of hordes of 
little sprites smarting under the lash of a burly and loud-mouthed mas- 
ter, one who would govern by force and brawling rather than by kind- 

ness and friendly interest, The little fellows rush headlong, the noise of 
their pattenng tect mmgling with their cries and complaints. Now and 
again a gentler note is heard, and there is a suspicion of humor and 
burlesque underlying it all, wiiich leads one to believe things are not so 
bad as tliey seem. 

See also Elaine Obenchain, The Conipkte Catalog of Ampico Reproducing Piano Rolls (Dahen, Conn., 
1977), p. 25. 

32. Stravinsl^, An Auiolmgraphjf, pp. 104-105. 
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meant for a foot-operated Pianola, which Strav insky would have heard in Lon- 
don, and that his later association with Pleyel, and the electric Pleyela he had in 
his studio in Paris, became uppennost in his mind when he thought and wrote of 
player pianos thereafter/*^ 

Synchronization of a Pianola with other instruments is quite demanding but 
not impossible, although the difficulty is all the greater when the tempo is strict. 
Sidle n ng t h e odd late note under ttie wing of a di^t rubato is onty too easy, but 
not in Le$ Noces! For the world premiere in Paris in June 1961, 1 was asked to pre- 
pare the music roll, which I did with die aid of many razor blades and a special 
ruler. There are some fourteen ttiousand individual holes, and ttie rcXi runs for 
something over ten minutes. I began the cutting process at the Macon municipal 
camping site in Burgundy, continued if in a tent in Paris by the banks of the Seine, 
and finished on returning from holiday at my home in south London. This is not 
the place for a detailed analysis ot the music, but the Pianola is called on to pro- 
vide musical resources beyond the number, span, and speed of the human 
fingers. Individual notes repeat at six hundred forty per ffiinute in many in- 
stances; yet I found only one bar containing a musical impossibility in ttie shape 
of three pairs of notes repeated at nine hundred sixty per minute, whidi is attain- 
aUe by ttie Pianola medianism, but alas not by the friano keyboard. As ludc 
would have it, the octave above is sounded with the first note of each pair, so the 
omission of the lower pitch is barely noticeable, especially at such a high speed. 

Igor Stravinsky spent some fifteen years, about one-sixth of his life, in close 
and sustained contact with manv types of player pianos. This activity was far 
from being some unfortunate form of aberration, but the sad state into which the 
player piano has fallen over the years has colored critical opinion of this part of 
Stravinsky's oeuvre as well as the composer's own memories. If this distortion is 
to be made good, it must be realized tiiat the player piano, like any other instru- 
ment, takes years of practice to master. I hope this essay wiU mark the beginning 
of a renewed interest not only in Stravinsky's own pla3fer piano activities, but also 
in the instrument and its repertoiie as a whole.^ 



33. The ekctiic Pleyda in Stravinsky's Paris studio is mentioned by George Antheil, Bad Boy of 
Music (London, 1947). 

34. When an earlier version of ttiis paper was delivered at the International Stravinslcy Sympo- 
sium, tlie following rolls were played: 

a. Stravinsky — Piano-Rag-Music (Pleyela 8438) 

b. Radunaninov— PoUca de W. R. (Themodist T24316B) 

c. Stiavinflky-^tude far Pianola (T1ieinodi8tT967B) 

d. Stfivindy— PetrusMbi [exoerpt] (Pleyda) 

e. Stmvjnsl^— THk KAei^ Spring [esiceipt] (Pkyeb) 

f. StiavinilgH-Soiv ofOieN^fdh^^ [exoeipt] (Pleyela) 

g. Stravinsky— Let Noce$ {Pianola port] (U.S. premiere) 
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Appendix: Igor Stravinsky— His Music on Piano Roll 



Table 17.1 contains all the rolls I have been able to trace. Others may exist, but 
thev cannot be numerous. The tour columns supply the title ot the work, the rc^U 
number, the label under which the roll was published, and the original date of 
issue. All the rolls referred to, with the exception ot two, are intended tor use on 
eighty-eight-note player pianos, or reproducing pianos. The two exceptions are 
tiie rolls mentioned in section E for the Duo-Art Pipe Organ. This instrument 
used large, complex rolls to reproduce two manuals and pedals, witfi automatic 
dianges of regisliaticm and swell pedaling. 

Only tfiose dates without parentheses are certain . In sudi cases, I have read a 
contemporary roll bulletin or press announcement or have seen such a specific 
source quoted Dates in parentheses are probably as accurate as they claim to be. 
Sources for these include the factc>r}' date codes on individual rolls, proiection 
from annual roll catalogues, and deduction from composite roll advertisements, 
when new numbers appear between two particular months, without any specific 
issue announcement being made. To achieve complete accuracy of tfiese dates 
will take several more years of research. 



TMMa 17.1. Igor SIravfnaky : His Musle on Ptano RoN 



UNIVERSAL MUSIC COMPANY. Hayes, Middlesex. England 



1) Four Studies, Opus 7, No. 1 
- Mechanically Perforated 


TL 22596 
T 22596 A 


Aeolian Co. 
Tt>emodist 


(Late 1914) 




S 7546 

S 7546 A 


UnKrereal 

Accentuated 


(Late 1914) 


2} Four Studies Opus 7, No 2 
Mechanically Perforated 


TL 22597 
T 22597 B 


Aeolian Co. 
Themodist 


(Late 1914) 




S 7548 

S 7548 B 


Univdrsal 
Accentuated 


(Late 1914) 


3) Four Studies Opus 7, No. 3 
Mechanically Perforated 


TL 22598 
T 22598 A 


Aeolian Co 
Themodist 


(Ute1914) 




S 7550 
S 7550 A 


Universal 
Accentuated 


(Late 1914) 


4) Four Studies. Opus 7 No 4 
Mechanically Perforated 


TL 22599 
T 22599 A 


Aeolian Co. 
Themodist 


(Ute 1914) 




S 7552 
S 7552 A 


Universal 
Accentuated 


(Late 1914) 


5) Etude for Pianola 
Mechanically Perforated 


T 967 B 


Aeolian Co 
Themodist 


(Sept. 1921) 




S 13842 8 


Universal 
Accentuated 


(Nov. 1929) 



continued 
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Ttbl9l7.1. cor^mued 



6) 7776 Rite of Spring { 1 ) 
Mechanically Perforated 


T 


24150 C 


Aeolian Co 
TheTiodlst 


(June 1921) 




s 


11900 C 
84545 C 


Universal 
Accentuated 

Triumph 


(June 1921) 


7) T7)e Rite of Spring {2) 
Mechanically Pedorated 


T 


24151 C 


Aeolian Co. 

Themodist 


(June 1921) 




S 


11902 C 
84546 C 


Universal 
Accentuated 

Triumph 


(June 1921) 


8) The R'te of Spnng (3) 
Mechanically Perforated 


T 


24152 C 


Aeolian Co 
Themodist 


(June 1921) 




S 


11904 C 
84547 C 


Universal 
Accentuated 

Triumph 


(June 1921) 


9) The Rite of Spring (4) 
Mechanically Perforated 


T 


24153 C 


Aeolian Co 
Themodist 


(June 1921} 




S 


11906 C 
84548 C 


Universal 
Accentuated 

Triumph 


(June 1921) 


10) Sonata for Piano (1 ) 
Recorded by Stravinsky 


D 


231 


Duo-Art 
AudioGraphic 


(Early 1927) 




(D 232) 


Pianola 
AudioGraphic 


(Early 1927) 


11) The Firebird (1) 

Interpreted by Stravinsky 


D 


759 


Duo- Art 
AudioGraphic 


(Oct. 1928) 




D 


760 


Pianola 
AudioGrapNc 


(Oct. 1928) 


12) The Firebird',?) 

Interpreted by Stravinsky 


D 


761 


Duo-Art 
AudioGraphic 


(Jan. 1929) 




D 


762 


Pianola 
AudioGraphic 


(Jan. 1929) 


13) The Firebird {3) 

Interpreted by Stravinsky 


D 


763 


Duo-Art 
Audiographic 


(Jan. 1929) 




D 


764 


Pianola 
AudioGraphic 


(Jan. 1929) 


14) The Firebird (4) 

Interpreted by Stravinsky 


D 


765 


Duo-Art 
AudioGraphic 


(Mar. 1929} 




D 


766 


Pianola 
AudioGraphic 


(Mar. 1929} 


15) The Firebird {5) 

Interpreted by Stravinsky 


D 


767 


Duo- Art 
AudioGraphic 


(Mar. 1929} 




D 


/68 


Pianola 
AudbGraphk: 


(Mar. 1929} 


16) The Firebird {6) 

Interpreted by Stravinsky 


D 


769 


Duo-Art 
Aud oGraphic 


(Mar. 1929} 




D 


770 


Pianola 
AudioGraphic 


(Mar. 1929) 



The Universal Musk: Company manufactured rolls not only for the Aeolian Company, its parent, but 
also for most of its competitors on a wholesale basis. Consequently, most Aeolian themodist rolls 
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TaM*17.1. continued 

are duplicated by the Universal acomtuated series, which was often overprinted with the names of 
smaller music roll dealers The two series are identical, except for 0\e red metrostyle line, which 

appears only on Aeolian rolls. 

Rolls 1 ~4 were probably originally commissioned by Claude Johnson and released to the general 

public later, at the date indicated. Roll 1 0 was originally issued in the United States (see below) tXJt 
had its AudioGraphic program notes added in Britain Rolls 11-16 were not directly recorded by 
Stravinsky, but over nis sigrature on each he attests to the fact that they are his interpretations. 

Rolls 1-9 have price code suffixes. These were introaucea m about 1920, at the same time the "L" 
prefix (signifying Aeolian rolls whose masters originated in London) was dropped. Both styles are 
given for rolls 1-4. 



ESTHER WILLIS, Brentford, Middlesex, England 



1 ) Faun and Shef^mdess 
Mechanically Perforated 


Unnumbered 


Private 


(1915) 


2) Two Melodies. Opus 6 
Mechanically Perforated 


Unnumbered 


Private 


(1915) 


3) Scherzo fantastique 
Mechanically Perforated 


Unnumbered 


Private 


(1915) 


4) Fireworks 

Mechanically Perforated 


Unnumbered 


Private 


(1915) 


5) Zvezaoliki 
Mechanically Perforated 


Unnumbered 


Private 


(1915) 


6) The N>gh!ingaic (Chinese March) 

Mechanically Perforated 


Unnumbered 


Private 


(1915) 


7 ) The Nightingale (excerpt) 
Mechanically Perforated 


Unnumbered 


Private 


(1915) 


These rolls were cut by hand by Miss Willis for Philip Heseltine. Alvin Langdoo Coburn, and possi- 
bly Edwin Evans. There is no suggestion that Stravinsky was involved. 


PLEYEL. LYON & CIE. Paris. France 


1) Puicineila (1) 


8421 


Pleyela OOeola 


(1921) 


2) Puicineila (2) 


8422 


Pleyela'Odeola 


(1921) 


3) Puicineila (3) 


8423 


Pleyela/Odtola 


(1921) 


4) Puionm (4) 


8424 


Reyela/Odtola 


(1921) 


5} PuktSneHa (5) 


8425 


Heyela/Odtola 


(1921) 


6) PuScineBa (6) 


8426 


Pleyela/Odtola 


(1921) 


7) Puicineila (7) 


8427 


Pleyela/Odtola 


(1921) 


8) Puicineila (8) 


8428 


Pleyela/Odeola 


(1921) 


9) The Ri!e of Spnng (1) 


8429 


Pleyela'Odeola 


(1921) 


10) The Hits of Spnng (2) 


8430 


Pleyela'Oaeola 


(1921) 


11) The Rite of Spring (3) 


8431 


Pleyela/'Odeoia 


(1921) 


12) The Rite of Spring (4) 


B432 


Pleyela/Odtola 


(1921) 


13) Thef^a^Spring (5) 


8433 


Pleyela/Odtola 


(1921) 


14} The me Of Spring (6) 


8434 


Pleyela^dtola 


(1921) 


15) The Rite of Spring (7) 


8435 


Pleyela/Oddola 


(1921) 


16) The m»of Spring (8) 


8436 


Pleyela/Odtela 


(1921) 


17) m^eR^ofSpring (9) 


8437 


Pleyela/Odtoia 


(1921) 

conflnued 
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Table 17.1. conUnued 



18) Piano-fi^fMj^ 


8438 


Pleyela/Oddola 


(1921) 


1 9) Three Easy Pieces 


8439 


Pleyela/Od6ola 


(1922-1923) 


20) Five Easy Pieces 


8440 


Pleyela/Od^ola 


(Jan 1923) 


21) Petrushka (1) 


8441 


PieyelaOdeola 


(Late 1922) 


22) PeUushka (2) 


8442 


Pieyela Odeola 


(Late 1922) 


23) Petrushka (3) 


8443 


PieyelaOdeola 


(Late 1922) 


24) Petrushka (4) 


8444 


Pleyela/Od^da 


(Late 1922) 


25) Petrushka (5) 


8445 


Reyela/Odtela 


(Late 1922) 


26) Petrushka (6) 


8446 


Pleyeia/Oddoia 


(Late 1922) 


27) Petrushka (7) 


8447 


Pleye<a/Oddo<a 


(Late 1922) 


28) RveFhigers (1) 


8448 


Heyeia/Oddotei 


(Nov. 1922) 


29) FiveFing&s (2) 


8449 


Pfeyela/Od6ola 


(Nov 1922) 


30) Rag-fimp 


8450 


Pieyela/Odeoia 


(1921) 


3 1 ) Song 0/ f^ie Nightingale ( 1 ) 


8451 


PieyelaOdeola 


(1922-1923) 


32) Song of trie Nightingale (2) 


8452 


PieyelaOdeola 


(1922 1923) 


33) Song o/ //le Nightingale (3) 


8453 


PieyelaOdeola 


(1922-1923) 


34) Three Tales for ChHdren 


8454 


Reyetai/Oddola 


(1922-1923) 


35) Fbur Russian Peasant Songs 


84SS 


Pleyela/Oddola 


(1922-1923) 


36) CorHsertino(1920) 


8456 


neyela/Oddola 


(Late 1923) 


37) LesNoces (1) 


8831 


neyeta/Odteta 


(Late 1923) 


38) LesNoces (2) 


8832 


Pleyela/Oddola 


(Late 1923) 


39) Les /Voces (3) 


8833 


Reyela/Od6ola 


(Late 1923) 


40) /.es Noces (4) 


8834 


Pleyela'Odeola 


(Late 1923) 


41) LesNoces (5) 


8861 


PieyelaOdeola 


(1924-1925) 


42) The Firebird (1) 


10039 


PieyelaOdeola 


Aug 1926 


43) The Firebird (2) 


10040 


Reyela/Odto<a 


Aug 1926 


44) The Firebird (3) 


10041 


Pleyela/Odtola 


Aug. 1926 


inerireottU {'*) 




neyeiaruoeoia 


Aim IQOft 


46) The Firebird (5) 


10043 


Pteyela/Oddola 


Aug. 1926 


47) The Firebird (6) 


10044 


Pleyeia/Od6ola 


Aug. 1926 


48) The Firebird (7) 


10045 


Pleyela/Qdeoia 


Aug 1926 


49) Sonata for Piano (1) 


8457 


Pleyela/Odeola 


Apr 1927 


50) Sonata tor Piano (2) 


8458 


PieyelaOdeola 


Apr 1927 


51) Sonata for Piano (3) 


8459 


PieyelaOdeola 


Apr. 1927 



Many types of roll preparation were used for this series. For this reason, it is impossible at present to 
state which processes were used for each roll. PulcineUa, The Rite of Spring, Piano-Rag-Music, 
PetrusNta. Song of the M^iffng^, Fbur Russian Peasant Songs C^uoers."). Corwert^. 
LesNoces. and The F^'-ebiTt are all specially arranqed for the p'ayer piano and sorne of the other 
rolls may also have been. Pleyel also manufactured rolls tor its competitors, including Od6ola. 
which used the same numbers. 

The existence of roll 30 is in some doubt, as it disappears from advertised lists in 1924. Rolls 40 

and 4 1 are each half of the final tableau of Les Noces The Firebird series (rolls 42-48) omits the 
introduction and t>egins instead with the Firebird's Dance. " Whether there was any duplication 
of arrangements or recordings with Aeolian is a subject for furtf>er research. 
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TM17.1. continued 



AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY. New Yoik. NY. USA 



1) Study for Piano. Opus 7/4 64011 H Ampico 
Reoorcted by Alexander Brailowslcy 


Feb. 1925 


2)a9mi8MiraC'nus8ianDance") 66861 H Ampico 
Recorded by Paid Doguereau 


Dec. 1926 


AEOLIAN. WEBER PIANO AND PIANOLA COMPANY. New York. NY. USA 



1) Concerto for Piano and Wind Instruments 528 Duo-Art 

(fi'St movcncnt) 
Recordea by Stravinsky 



Recorded by Stravinsky 




AM7 


rii in Art 
UUU Mil 




3) Sonata for Piano (2) 

Recorded by Stravinsky 






Duo-Art 




4) Sonata for Piano (3) 
Recorded by Stravinsky 




7003 


Duo-Art 




5) The Firebird (i) 

Interpreted by Stravinsky 


A 


95 


Duo-Art 
AudioGrapfifc 


(May 1929) 


6) The Firebird (2) 

Interpreted by Stravirtsky 


A 


96 


Doo-Art 
AudioGrapfiic 


(May 1929) 


7) The Firebird (3) 

Interpreted by Stravinsky 


A 
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(May 1929) 


8) The Firebird (4) 
Interpreted by Stravinsky 


A 
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(May 1929) 


9) Ttm Firebird (5) 

Interpreted by Stravinsky 


A 
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(May 1929) 


10) The Firebird (6) 

Interpreted by Stravinsky 


A 
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11) The Firebird rBerceu8e"and"Rnale ") 






Duo-Art 
Pipe Organ 




12) Syrr^3honies of Wind Instruments 
("Chorale") 






Duo-Art 
Pipe Organ 





It IS possible that rolls 1-4 were also issued m Great Britain, with the sanne serial numbers. Roll 2 
was issued there, in the AudioGraphic series, under a different number (see above). Rolls 5-1 0 are 
a reissue of the AudioGraphic Firebird aeties prepared in London (see above). 

The April 1925 issue of Duo-Ar! MoMNy. pubi shed in New York, announces the Imminent issue of 
the two organ rolls without specitying numbers. 



REX U\WSON. Honor Oak Park, London. England 



1) LesAfbces (sdopart) .Private June 1981 



This roll was hand cut trom a photocopy of the manuscript and first used for a performance of the 
work at Radk> France in June 1981 . conducted by Pierre Boulez. The final perforation, being the 
top note of the last chord was carried out under strict superviskxi by Lesley Lawson some two 
years after our own wedding! 
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18 Stravinsky, Dushkin, 
and the Violin 



BORIS SCHWARZ 



ALL GREAT COMPOSERS of the past had a personal oonoept oi violin soimd 
that served tfieir expressive needs. Bach's ideal was sturdy; Mozarf s was limpid 
and graceful; Beethoven's was lyrical with a few dramatic accents. Mendelssohn 
sought a warm and romantic sound; Brahms was massive; Tchaikovsky was ele- 
gant; Cesar Franck was sensuous and seductive. The twentieth century brought 
changes, including a new "functionalism": the violin sound became lean, objec- 
tive, unsentimental; the bow attack became precise and springy; vibrato and glis- 
sando were minimized while such special sonoric effects as haimonics and pizzi- 
cato were used ingeniously. The violin became functional rattier than emotional; 
even expressive phrases acquired a certain angularity. After World War 1/ tiie so- 
called NeueSiicMicMieit became widespread. Among ttie leaders and pkmeers of 
this "new functionalism" were — each in his own way>-~Stravinsl7, Prok<rftev, 
Hindemith, Milhaud, and to a lesser degree Bartok. 

Stravinskv, in pursuing his own concept of violin style, displaved a high de- 
gree of originality and sophistication, with no regard for ease of execution. (Com- 
posers who do not play the violin are usually more ruthless in making technical 
demands. They challenge the virtuosos, who in turn rise to the challenge. The 
term "playaUe'' has disappeared from tfie vocabulary. Did not Amcrid Sdioen- 
beig recommend a six-fmgered violinist for his Vidin Concerto?) 

Stravinsky's preference for a "lean" violin soui^l is dearly demonstrated in 
Hisimtdu soldat (1918), followed by the Concertiiw for String Quartet (1920) with 
its prominent first violin part. The leader of the Pro Arte Quartet, Alphonso On- 
nou, once snid in mock despair, "You ha\'e no idea how completely one has to 
forget Spohr in order to be able to plciv this sort of music."' Violinist Fernand 
Closset played the first performance ot t iistoire and Alfred Pochon, the Concertino. 
Remembering the premiere of the Conccrtmo, the composer Caseila remarked, 
"Its performance by ttte Flonzaley Quartet showed an almost complete lack of 



BodsSchnwz, who was a musicologist, conductor, and vidillist, died in December 1983. This 
essay was one of the last of his many valuable contributioins to musical schoiarahip. (Editoi's 
note] 

1. Eric Walter While, Sfnninisl^: Tfu Composer md His Wdrh, 2d, ed. (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1979), p. 291. 
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artistic understanding and resulted in a clamorous failure."^ The inability of four 
sudl excellent artists, steeped in the classical tradition to grasp Stravinskj^s style 
merely showed the need ten a new breed of executants (1 am using Stravinsky's 
favorite substitute word tor "interpreter"). 

The year 1918 was the heyday of the eloquently emotional, throbbing violin 
style. Ysaye, Kreisler, Elman, Thibaud, and Zimbalist were tfie reigning 
vidinist9--41dfetz was yet to make his impact. Stravinsky wanted the antHhe^ 
of a Kreisler. The mu^c of Stravinsky, like that ot Prokofiev and Hindemith, re- 
quired anew approadi to the violin, stressing motion rather than emotion, ast)de 
intense but unsentimental, riiythmic and crisp, at times brittle. As ttie new music 
appeared, so did a string of new violinists — all excellent instrumentalists who 
were willing to deglamorize the violin Among them were Kochanski, Szigeti, 
Josef VVolfsthal (Klemperer's concertmaster at the Berlin Kroll Opera), Alma 
Moodie, Jeanne Gautier, Licco Amar, Stefan Frenkel, C.eorg Kulenkamptf, and 
Samuel Dushkin. The next step was to educate the public in the new sound. 

In 1925, Stravinsky arranged five movements from the Pulcinella ballet into a 
suite Car vidin and piano and dedicated it to his dose friend Paul Kochanski, a 
Russian-Polish violinist then living in New York. However, for reasons diat are 
stin not dear, Stravinsky withheld the privilege of a premiere from Kochan^ and 
played the first performance in Fiankfurt with the young violinist Alma Moodie, 
famous for her interpretations of contemporary music. To pacify Kochanski, 
Stravinsky gave him the dedication of two arrangements from The Firebird (Lulla- 
by" and "Prelude and the Princesses' Round Dance"). Though Kochanski was 
now the recipient of three dedications, he had no active part in shaping the violin 
parts of any of these works. But the incident with the Pulcinella Suite had no ill 
effect on dieir friendship, which remained dose until Kochanskfs death in 1934 
and continued witii his widow Zosia. 

In 1930, Samuel Dushkin, an American vidinist of Russian birtii, entered tihe 
Stravinsky circle. For the next decade, he was to become the mastei's trusted col- 
laborator and concert partner both in Europe and America. At the time, Dushkin 
was in his mid-thirties, with a modest reputation as a soloist, still struggling for a 
major career. He had a wealthv patron, the American composer Blair Fairchild, 
who had sponsored Dushkin's musical i-diu ation in New York and Paris since he 
had left Russia as a child. His principal teacher was G. Remy, a professor at the 
Paris Conservatoire, ttiough he also had some lessons with Leopold Auer. 
Dushkin had made his Paris debut in 1918, his New York debut in 1924, but he 
was a^ually better kiuywn in Europe. In 1990, Dushkin and Stiavinslgr were 
brought together by Willy Stredcer, head of the Schott Publishing House in 
Mainz. They worked out an arrangement whereby Stravinsky accepted a com- 
mission to compose a violin concerto for Dushkin, provided he could count on 
the violinist's presence during the genesis of the work. Dushkin was overawed 



2. Ibid. 
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by the older master and agreed to all conditi<ni$; in £act, during the summer of 
1931, he followed the Stravinsky household from Nice to Grenoble in order to be 
available at all times. Stravinslq^ enjoyed his work with Dushkin and wrote in An 
Autobiography (1936): 

... I was very glad to find in him, besides his remarkable gifts as 
a bom violinist, a musical culture, a delicate understanding, 
and — in the exodse of his profession — an abnegation that is veiy 
rare.' 

By "abn^tion," Stravinsky meant the absence of a "virtuoso" mentality that he 
abhoned: 

In order to succeed, they [virtuosi] are obliged to seek immediate 
triumphs and to lend themselves to the wishes of the public, the 
great majority of whom demand sensational effects from the 
player. This preoccupation naturally influences their taste, their 
choice of music, and their manner of treating the piece.* 

Having decided to write a vio^ ocmoerto, Stravinsky had to come to terms 
wittl virtuosity. Here he made several contradictor)' statements. "I want to w^rite a 
true virtuoso concerto," Stravinsl^ said to his publisher Strecker, "and the whole 
spirit of the violin must be in every measure of the composition.'"" But later he 
declared, "Virtuosit\' tor its own sake plays little part in my Concerto."^ And he 
explained further, "I did not write a cadenza for the reason that I was not inter- 
ested in violin virtuosit)'."^ But he is wrong in assuming that "the technical dif- 
ficulties of the piece are rdath^ tame/'' In £EK:t, it iS a veiy difficult wock, thc^^ 
Dushkin's ooUaboration gave ttie soto part an idiomatic sliape. 

When questioned by Robert Craft about his Concerto in D for Vu>]in and Oi^ 
chestra (1931), Stravinsl^ made a curious statement that was printed on tfie rec^ 
ord liner of tfie c o ncerto as recorded in 1962 by Stravinslgr with Isaac Stem as 
soloist: 

The Violin Concerto was not inspired by or modeled on any 
example. I do not like the standard violin concertos— not Mo- 



3. Igor Stravinsky, AnAutMographi/ (1936; rpt. New York, 1962), p. 166. 
4.1bkl. 

5. Vera Stravinsl^aiKl Robert Craft, Sfniiwtsity in Figures tmd Decnmenis (New York, 1978), 

pp. 306-7. 

6. Quoted on the record cover of Columbia Stereo MS 6331; ttie source given is Igor Stravinsky 
and Robert Craft, Dialogues and a Dairy, which was copyright 1962. However, there are discrepan- 
cies with the printed book (New York, 1%3). For example, the p.irallel passage in Dialo'y^ue^ reads, 
'1 did not compose a cadenza, not because 1 did not care about exploiting violin virtuosity, but 
Iwcause tfie violin in comUnatfon was my real interest" (p. 80). 

7.IUd. 

8. Ibid. 
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/art's, Beethoven's, Mendelssohn's or Brahms's. To m\- mind, 
the only masterpiece in the lield is Schoent>erg's, and that was 
iviitten several yeais after mine. . . 

Indeed, Schoenbeig's concerto was completed in 1936. The pievious comment 

was made in 1962, after Schoenberg's death and after Stravinsky's "conversion" 
to serialism — which may explain the lavish praise Ne\ ertheless, the comment is 
somewhat eccentric and was toned down by a solicitous editor for inclusion in 
Dialogues mid a Diary, where it reads: 

1 did not tind that ihe standard violin concertos — Mozart's 
Beethoven's, Mendelssohn's, or even Brahms's — were among 
their composers' best works. (The Schocnberg Concerto is an 
exception, but that is hardly standard yet.)"' 

After denying he had any "models," Stravinsky then admits to at least one: 

The subtitles of my Concerto — Toccata, Aria, Capriccio — may 
suggest Bach, though, and so, in a superficial way, might the 
musical substance. 1 am very fond of the Bach Concerto for Two 
Violins, a stiie duet of the soloist with a vioUn from the orchestra 
in the last movement of my own Concoto possitily may show." 

The friendship between Stni\ insky and Dushkin lasted far bevond the con- 
certo. During the 1930s, Stravinsky developed an interest in pertormiiig as a pian- 
ist and conductor, and the partnership witii Dushkin fitted into liis plans. Within 
a few years, Stravinsl^ created a repertory of works for violin and piano done in 
dose ooOalxK'ation wi^ Dushkin, whose advice was obviously so Suable to dw 
master ttuit he permitted Dushkin's name to be listed as oo-author on most of 
these pieces. The concerto stood apart bcnrause it could not be performed with 
piano, but Stravinsky conducted the premiere in Berlin on 23 October 1931, with 
Dushkin as sciloist, and performances followed in Paris, Florence, Madrid, as 
well as in Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and Scandinavia. On 28-29 
October 1935, they recorded the concerto for Polydor in Paris. 

At the same time, the duo Stravinsky-Dushkin appeared in Europe during 
1992-1934 in a varied program consisting of the following Stravinsky worics for 
vioiin and piano: the Duo comxrbmt (1931-1932), the Divertimento (1932) (after The 
Ftthys Kiss), the Suite Halienm (a new transcription of the Pulcindla Suite), and a 
few shorter arrangements from TteF/rt'J'/nf, Mavra, Pelrushka. and The Nightingale. 
They brought a similar program to the United States in 1935 and again in 1937. 



9. Liner notes, Columbia Record MS 6331 . 

10. Stravinsky and Craft, Dmk^ues, p. 80. 

11. lUd. 
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After a concert at Mew Yoric's Town Hall on 27 January 1937, Olin Downes wrote 
in the New York Times: 

Mr. Stravinsky . . . had never played the piano so smoothly and 
clearly. . . with potistwabnort with zest. . . .Mr.Dushkinwas 
efficient and auttKvilathw. The ensemUe was excellendy ad- 
justed.'^ 

hi 1940, George Balanchine choreographed a ballet based on the music of 
tfie Violin CoiKerto that he named Balustrade. SlravinsI^ agreed to conduct the 
premiere in New York City, and Dushkin fAayed the solo part. I remember the 

iKcasion vividly because I served as concertmaster of the ballet orchestra under 
Stravinsky. During the first rehearsal, the maestro lost a beat during a tricky 
change of meter in the first movement and found himself waving his hands in the 
wrong direction, muttering angrily under his breath, "Mais qu'est ce qu'il y a? 
Mais qu'est ce qu'ils font?" But the evening performance went faultlessly, 
Dushkin played with authority, though the public's attention was focused on the 
stage. 

The Violin Concerto bears no formal dedkation to Dudikin, but the printed 
edition is prefaced by a note in Frendi in the composer's facsimile handwriting: 

Cette ocuvre a 6t^ cr^e sous ma direction le 23 octobrc 1^31 au 
concert du Rundfunk de Berlin par Samuel Dushkin auquel je 
garde une reconnaissance profonde et une grandeadmiialkm 
pour la vakur hautement artistk|ue de son jeu.'^ 

IgorStrawinslqr 

[This work was premiered under m\ direction on 23 October 1931 
at a concert of the Berlin Rundfunk by Samuel Dushidn to whom 
I profess a profound gratitude and a gnat adndiatfam for the 
highly artistkr excellence of his playing.l 

The piano score bears a footnote in English, "Violin part in collaboration with 
Samuel Dushkin." The visible part of Dushkin's hand consists of excellent 
fingermgs and bowings, but there was certainly more to his collaboration. In his 
affectionate memoir "Working with Stravinsky," published in 1949, Dushkin de- 
scribed his role in modest words: 

\W function wns to advise Stravinsky how his ideas could best be 
adapted to the exigencies of the violin as a concert display instru- 
ment. Atvaxiousfaileivdshe woukl show nie what he had writ- 
ten. . . . Then we discussed whatever suggesticms I was able to 
make,'^ 



12. Mew Yoric Tones, 28 January 1937. 

IS. Concerto en Re (Mainz: Editum Schott No. 2190, 1931). 

14. Meile Annitage and Edwin Code, eds., Sffnm'nsAy (New York, 1949), p. 186. 
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In the matter of transcriptions— that is, adaptations of existing music to the 
violin — Dushldn seems to have been given much latitude, as he writes: 

My role was to extract from the original scores of former works 
we were transcribing a violin part which T thought appropriate 
for the violin as a virtuoso instrument ind i haracleristicof his 
musical intentions. After I had written out the violin part, we 
would meet, and Stravinsky then wrote the piano part which 
very often resulted in something different from the original com- 
position. Stravinsky sometimes also altered details of the violin 
part which I had extracted. 

bi £act, the master did not hesitate to i^ect the entire first version of ttie "Ber^ 

OBUse" from The Firdmt (as pcepared by Dushkin) because it sounded to him too 
much like a Kreisler arrangement of Rimsky-Korsakov. Ultimately, they agreed 
on a version: Dushkin wanted to make it simple to plav, but Stravinsky became 
involved and made it more complicated. When Dushkin objected, the master re- 
torted angrily, "What can it matter to me if all the foob do not plav mv music. 
On other occasions, Stravinsky would reject a particularly brilliant passage of 
Dushldn's inventicm as too virtuonc, somewhat out of style. To what eadtent 
Stxavinsl^ accepted Dushkin's suggestions is difficult to tell. Enots could be 
made by either side. Asked how he liked working widi Dushkin, he replied good- 
humoredly, "When I show Sam a new passage, he is deeply moved, very 
excited — ^then a few days later he asks me to make changes."'^ There is the fa- 
mous case when Stravinskv showed Dushkin a certain chord and asked whether 
it was playable. Dushkin glanced at it and said, "No." "loo bad," replied 
Stravinsky. Once at home, Dushkin took out the violin and found that the 
chord — though unusual — was indeed playable, and he phoned Stravinsky at 
once to gh« him tiie good news. ^ This chord served as "motto" for all die move- 
ments of the violin concerto-^ duuacteristically strange and exdting sound. But 
Stravinslgr could be changeable and even unpredictable. He permitted two ar- 
rangements of his Tango to be made for violin and piano, one by Babitz, the otfier 
by Dushkin, but neither was released for publication. He approved Dushkin's 
arrangement of the "Ballade" from the Divcrtinmito and proofread it twice, but 
ultimately he did not include it in the printed version. A decade later he autho- 
rized Jeanne Gautier's transcription of the same piece to be publisheti separately. 

A surprising change of direction is evident in blravinsky 's publication of tivo 
versions for violin of his Puldndla Suite— the first dedicated to Kodianski dated 
1925^ ttie other made in 1933 vrifh Dushkin's assistance. The second version 



15.lbid.,p.l90. 
16.1bid.«p.l88. 

17. Ibid., p. 187. 

18. Ibid., p. 182. 
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(known as Suite Italienne) shows a radical change of approach in £avor of a certain 
idiomatic slickness; in my opinion, it represents an impoverishment, stripped of 
the austere flashes of Stravinsky's ingeniousness and transformed into a far more 
ordinary "tuneful" piece. Gone are the biting angular chords; gone is the even- 
handed relationship between piano and violin in tavor of violin tunes accompa- 
nied by the piano. Dushkin must have convinced the master that the first version 
was not very idiomatic— or perliaps Piatigorsky did the convincing^ for he 
woiked on a cello version at about tfie same time that shows a comparable simpli- 
fication, ^travinslqr may have listened to Piatigorsky more willingly because he 
was less sure about die ceUo than the vidin, as we ksun from Robert Graft.^ 

Looking through the half-dozen or so violin transcriptions published under 
the joint authorship of Stravinsky and Dushkin, one finds that Stravinsky became 
more tolerant of virtuoso display: such pieces as the "Russian Dance" from Pe- 
trushka or the "Scherzo" from The Firebird are violinistically brilliant, vet in excel- 
lent taste. ''^ Being constantly exposed to audiences while concerti/ing as a pianist, 
Stravinsky may have become more attuned to the public's immediate reactions. 
Virtuosity lost its sinfulness; he began to enjoy it. 

The ultimate question is what Stravinsky considered a satisfactory rendering 
of his vk>lin pieces. The recordings he made with Dushkin during the 1930s 
shouM be a guiddine, but unfortunately, only one of ttiese records has been reis- 
sued xecen^.^DuoctmoerUmt (made in April 1933) on Seraphim (Angel) Mourn 
60183. The sound is perhaps not as rich as later stereophonic tapings, but it gives 
us a good understanding of the honest, straightforward, unadorned execution, 
guided by the composer's spirit and abh- partnered by the violinist. The Duo con- 
certant is not a transcription of existing material but Stravinsky's concept of music 
for two equal partners, both masters of flieir respective instruments, motivated 
by a uni^ of appcoadi. It was composed immedia tely after the \nolin Concerto — 
a direct ou^groivA of ttie o^boration between Straviiislqr and Dushkiii—a^ 
has a freshness and originality unequaled by tfie odier violin pieces. 

In 1940, Stravinsky moved to California. Dushkin remained in New York, pursu- 
ing his independent concert career. They remained friends throughout their lives 
(Stravinskv died in 1971, Dushkin in 1976), but their collaboration ceased. (Their 
joint performance of the violin concerto for Balanchme's ballet Balustrade in 1940 
was an exceptional event.) 

Throughout ttw 19S0s and l%Os, Stravinsky's Violin Cdncerto contimied to 
be dow in attrading converts. Violinists were rductant to accept the work as a 
r eperto i re ibem^ a fact of which Stravirtsky was all too aware when he complained 
in 1967, "Why is my Vkilin Concerto not mentkmed in Szigeti's book? It is not a 



19. Dushkin's exceptional skill as a transcriber is demonstrated in the more than twen^ tran- 
scriptions publishea by Sduilt as a series under his own name. 
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bad wmk."^ An important milestone was achieved in 1961, wtten it was re- 
corded with Isaac Stem as soloist and Stravinsl^ as conductor. More reoentiy, the 

Violin Concerto has begun to receive performances and recordings by many great 
violinists, from Menuhin to Perlman. \'o one discusses "functional" \'iolin play- 
ing anymore: Stravinsl^y has entered the mainstream of great music and has 
shaped its course. 



20. Stiavinsky and Craft, Pktures and DoatmtOs, p. 307. 
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19 Schoenbeiig and 
"Kleine Modemsky^' 



LEONARD STEIN 



WHILE CX>MFILING the second edition of Sfy/e and Idea: Selected WriHt^ of Arnold 
SdioenbergA casnenacoss an item in joaefRvia^sT^ 

whose title had been translated into En^h as "The Restaurant Owner." (See 
appendix 1.) On examining the original manuscript, which was eventually incor- 
porated into Stifle and Idea, I discovered it was a one-page commentarv^ on a news- 
paper inter\ie\v that a certain N. Roeng conducted with Stravinsky in 1925.' Al- 
though the interview look place in New York, presumably in English, the news 
report in bchoenberg s possession had been clipped from a German newspaper. 
(See Figure 19.1 in appendix 2.)^ Sdtoenberg's heading to his commentary, most 
likely added later and in blue pencil, was "Der Restaurateur/' a term that the Gex^ 
mandictionaiyinfonnsusis, indeed, "tiie restaurant owner." However, because 
the artide has nothing to do witti Stravinsk/s culinary inteiests, we are led to 
consider the French alternatives, "restaurant owner" and "restorer."^ Knowing 
the lexicographic interests of both composers, one might take this title to be some 
kind of a pun; but, for reasons that reflect the serious tone of the commentary, 
one would rather opt for "restoratum" as the true intended meaning. 

Stravinsky mentions this interv lew m Conversations, stating that he did not 
have Schoenberg in mind but was criticizing Aose who presiuned to be discover- 
ing the "music of the future" instead of trying to compose the "music of the 



1. The manuscript is to be found in the archives of the Arnold Schoenberg Institute, Los Angeles. 
Stravinsky's first visit to the United States took place in 1925. The date is further corroborated by 
die newspaper clipping, which refers to Stravinsky's Concerto for Piano and Wind Instruments, 
composed eight monlhs e.irlier (in 192.V1924) and performed on four by the composer. See 
Leonard Stein, ed. Style and Idea: Selected Writings of Arnold SdwaAerg (London, 1975), pp. 481-82, 
and losef Ruler, Vk Vforia ofAmdd SthoaAerg, trans. Dika Newlin (London, 196^, p. 166. 

2. The clipping is in the archives of the Arnold 5choent>erg Institute. As was his hahit, Schoen- 
berg dipped out the interview without identifying either the newspaper or the date. Schoenberg 
dated his "Restorer" artide 24 July 1926, apparentfy a good year alter tfte new5paf>er interview. 
His marpindl comments, however, bear the date of 1932 So he must have kept the clipping for 
some six years before writing these comments and evidently was still upset by the interview (note 
the reference to "the little Modemaky," a line taken out of the text of Schoenberg's Safins of 
1925). 

3. Actually, the German word for "restorer" is der Restaurator. In any case, the German and 
Rendi terms are eadty confused. 
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present/' as he did himself .^ However, Sdioenberg assumed that the reference 
was aimed at him personally and had reason to believe it was a continuation of 
the feud that began at the ISCM Festival in Venice in September 1925, when 
Schoenbcrp's Serenade, Opus 24, and Stravinsky's Sonata for Piano were per- 
formed im siu c essi\'e days.'' In some respects, the juxtaposing ot these two works 
is rather u^omc; tlie Serenade is probably the one work ot Schoenberg closest in 
to neoda s d ri s m , of whidi the Sonata is erne of fee most re p re s e ntative »^ 
ampks. 

We have no reports as to what happened at die festival, altiiou^ we mig^t 
assume tiiat tfie followers of botit composers took up the cudgels on behalf of 
tiieir masters, such being the musical climate of the time. Schoenberg's twelve- 
tone method was barely into its third vear; it was displayed here for nearly the 
first rime, and in its mostolementars' tornv, in the Sonnet" movement of the Sere- 
nade. The opposite directions taken in these tvvo works — the one codifying atonal 
chromaricism, the other relying on tonal references to the past, must have been 
apparent to all observers. Stravinsl^ asserts that neither heaid ttie other's oom- 
position, so reports about their reactions in eittier camp must have been purely a 
matter of hearsay. 

Whatever reports Schoenberg heard from his pupils or friends caused him to 
take immediate offense and led directly to the expression of his resentment in a 
musical work entitled Three Satires (Opus 28). About these pieces he wrote later: "1 
wrote them when 1 was vers* much angered by some of my younger contempo- 
raries at this time and I wanted to gi\'e them a warning that it is not good to attack 
me."" Note that Stravinsky is not mentioned here directly; actually, most of 
Schoenberg's polemics during this period were directed toward the younger 
German-Austrian composers, like Krenek and Hindemitti, who were idoitified 
with ttie prevalent Neue SadtlkMceit movement Neverttidess, there is no doubt as 
to whom Schoenberg is referring when we read his text to the second Satire, 
"Vidseitigkeit ("Manysidedness"): 

Ja, wer tronuner it denn da? 
Das ist fa der kleine Kfodemsl^ 

Hat sich oin Bubizopf schneidenlassen; 
sieht ganz gut aus! 
WieeditffdischesHaar! 
Wiedne Peru eke! 

Ganz (wie sich ihn der kleine Modemsky vorstellt), 
ganz der Papa Badi! 



4. Igor Stravinsky and Robert Craft, Conversations with Igor Stravinsky (1959; rpt. Berkeley and Los 
Anglic*, 1980). p. 69. 

5. The Serenade was perfonned <hi 7 September, the Sonata on 8 September. 

6. Erwin Stein, ed., AmM Schoeifberg: Letters (London, 1964), pp. 271-72. 
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Why who could be drumming away thefe? 

If it isn't littlf Modemsky! 
He's had his pigtails cut. 
Looks pretty good! 
What nuthenHc false hair! 
IJke a peruke! 

Quite (as fitHe Modemaky conceives of him), 
Quite the Papa Badi! 

Further, the foreword to the Satires expresses forthrightly Schoent)erg's objection 
to what he supposed the tendencies ot the neodassidsts to be: 

(Those] who nibble at dissonances, and therefore want to rank as 

modem, but are too cautious to draw the consequences from it 
. . . those who figure they are in a position that permits them any 
riurttering of tondity, if only an occasional triad— whedier it 
occurs properly or not — would prove their loyalty to tonality . . . 
those who pretend to "go back to" . . . finally, all the ". . . ists/' 
who I can only find to be mannerists. 

The purpose of the Three Satires was to show who the real classical master was 
by lampooning the "neo"-claimant to this role. It is evident (1) by the reference to 
false tonal inferences, as in the C-major triad opening to the twelve-tone set of the 
first canon ("tonal oder atonal") and m the conclusion of the Cantata, "Der neue 
Klassizismus," where the "obligatory" tonal ending on C, sung in unison by all 
the voices, fends off the other eleven pitches in the instruments, and (2) by the 
ejdiibitian of contrapuntal skill in tfie writing of intricale canons, a reminder tfuit 
the dasncal masters weie great contrapuntists. (Interestingly enou^ Stravin^ 
did not pfove himself equally adept in ttus practice for many years. Did ttie 
Sdioenberg example serve as a goad or as a model? At the same time, can we not 
contend that the Cantata of Schoaiberg with its fugue and embellished oontinuo 
part is "neoclassical" in about every respect other than tonality?) 

If Schoenberg is to be criticized for a displa\' of bad manners (or at least hea vy- 
handedness) in these Satires, one must take into account the years of controversy 
in which he had been embroiled and the tradition of the polemic he had mhented 
in Vieiuui, as well as his impulsive nature of responding strongly to real or imag- 
ined shns. Some of his later articles also display an aggressive tone dose to tfurt of 
the Satins: 'TbUdoristic Symphonies/' "My Blind Alley/' "The Blessing of the 
Dressing;" and ''New Music, Outmoded Music, St^e and Idea" amcmg tiiem.^ 

In regard to the concept of neoclassidsm, Stravinsky asserts in Cottversatiom 
that the term embraced not only his own music but "all of the between-the-war 



7. The first performance of the Three Satires was supposed to ha\'e been given by the Choral 
Society of the Vienna State Opera, conducted by Felix Greissle, but it had to be canceled because 
tlie diorus objected to the texts. (Infonnation provided by Berthold TQicke, editor of the iinpiil>- 
liihed memoirs of Felix Greissle.) 
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composers" as well.^ The whole issue is a matter of what musical elements are 
considered in this category'. If it pertains to musical forms, then one most cer- 
tainly must consider the suites, variations, quartets, and quintets of Schoenberg 
and VVet>ern as well as the Octet, Sonata for Piano, Scrcmuic, and concertos (both 
classical and baroque) of Stravinsky. The formalized movements of the Schoen- 
berg suites and Seremde are as much a throwback to classical models as are the 
Stravinsky Slnfdfiia, Toccata, Caprkdo, Cantilena, Arioso, and Rondo, which 
lead bade to an even earlier period. In addition, parodistic ]«lierei^^ 
inannerisms tiiat arose in die prewar period, £ust of aU in P£mof Zi<fa^ 
most notably, in Histoire du soldat, (>ersisted into the 1920s in Stravinsky's Octet 
and Schoenberg's Serenade and Septet Suite. 

We know from various accounts that Stravinsky was impressed by Pierrot Lu- 
naire, which he heard in one of its first performances in 1912. He apparently did 
not care much for the recitation or the poetrv, but he was stronglv taken by the 
instrumental settings. This work has long been supposed an influence on 
Stravindgr's Three Japanese Lyrics, composed only a year later, but apart £rom the 
use of a chamber ensemble with voice, there is Uttie connection between the two 
works. In any case, the two composers seem to have been on gpod terms around 
that time, so when Schoenberg founded his Society for Private Performances in 
1919, he made sure that Stravinsky's music was represented. From April 1919 to 
October 1921, the following works of Stravinsky were performed at the society's 
concerts: Three Easy Pieces and Five Easy Pieces for piano duet (parodistic pieces 
par excellence). Cat's Cradle Souf^s and Prilmvitki for voice and instruments. Three 
Pieces for String Quartet, a four-hand arrangement of Petrushka (played by 
Edward Steuermarm and Rudolf Serkin), and the Piano-Rag-Music. The response 
of die Schoenbeig dide to tfus music seems to have been most enthusiastic. 
Stravinsky in Themes and Episodes quotes a letter bom Webem to Betg, dated 9 
June 1919, in which tfie former raves about Cat's Cradle Songs: "Stmvinslgr war 
herrlich! Wunderbar sind diese I.ieder . . . wiediese drei Klarinetten klingenr'^ 
Of course Webem, of all the Schoenberg pupils, would have shown the greatest 
appreciation for these short songs. 

How much more either composer knew about the other's music is hard to 
ascertain, but most likely they were so absorbed in their own discoveries that they 
paid little attention to each other. Schoenberg's remarks about Oedipus Rex bear 
quoting, if only to show how unsympattietic he was to its muac 

I do not know what I am supposed to like in Oedipus. At least, it is 
all negative: unusual theater, unusual setting, unusual resolution 
of die action, unusual voodwiitiiig, unusualacting, unusual 
melody, unusual hannony, unusual counleipoint, unusual 



8. Stravinsky and Crafl, Conivrsiittoif^, p. 126. 

9. "Stravinsky was masterful! These songs are wonderful. How these three clarinets sounded!" 
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instrumentation— aU ttiis is "un" wittiout being anyttting in pat- 
ticiiiar."> 

There Is no doubt about die wide diveigenoe of their styles after 1920. 
Sdioenbog felt that wlih his twelve-tone mettiod he was in a position once again 
to write in tiie expansive dassksal instnmiental forms he had more or less g 

up during the preceding — attmal — ^phase of his career. In any case, the exploita- 
tion of fully chromaticized harmony (it was twelve-tone in content if not in order) 
had gone as far as he could foresee without "the desire for a conscious control of 
the new means and forms " interceding So he laid the foundations for a new 
procedure in musical construction which seemed fitted to replace those structural 
differentiations provided formerly by tonal harmonies."'* 

Stravinsl^, alienated from hte Russian roots, also went duough a crisis dur- 
ing this period. But his competition turned in an opposite direction in a sense, 
traiisforming a tonality he had never abandcnied. Drapite the shift in musical lan- 
guage, Schoenberg, continuing the Viennese classical-romantic tradition, picked 
up the forms of his immediate forebears, particularly the sonata form with its 
strong elements of contrast, variation, and development — all those matters we 
consider the provenance of thane and all that it implies. He carried these formal 
attitudes and practices o\'er into his tweh'e-tone works, including the Wind 
Quintet, the Third and Fourth Stnng Quartets, and the Violin Concerto. 
Stravinsly, inoontrast, though adhering to tonality in whatever manner of trans- 
fofmation and superimposition, had access to various modds of the past ttiat he 
absoibed into his own inimitable style as the occasion arose. His approach was 
antidevelqxmental, antitraditional, relying instead in many instances on tfie 
newfound rhythmic structures he had uncovered in the previous "Russian" pe- 
riod and producing a music full of repetitions and ostinatos, one that relied more 
on movement and color than on expression. I hese characteristic differences per- 
sisted in each composer's works until the end. 

In 1934, Schoenberg came to Lt)s Angeles. Two years later, on being ap- 
pointed to the UCLA feculty, he settled down in Brentwood Park, West Los 
Angeles, just north of Sunset Boulevard. Stravinsky arrived in Los Angeles 
arocmd 1910 and found residence the foUowing year in a house one Mock no^ 
Sunset Boulevard— but ten miles east of Schoenbeig's. However, Ihey might as 
well have lived a thousand miles apart as far as sodal contacts were concerned. I 
believe they glimpsed each other on only a few occasions: once at a rehearsal of 
the Genesis Suite in 1945, at the funeral of Franz Werfel, and, so Stravinsky relates, 
at a concert of the Los Angeles Chamber Orchestra in 1949, when Schoenberg 
made a speech on the occasion of his seventv-fifth birthday, accepting the honor- 
ary citizenship of Vienna, i believe Stravmsky showed more interest m Schoen- 



10. Schoenberg, Shfiemd Mat, pp. 482-03. 

11. Schoenbeig, "Composiliafli wilii Twdve Tones," in Style and Urn, p. 218. 
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berg than the latter showed in Stravinsky. Stravinsky mentioned to me (when I 
had been asked to copy some music for him) that he heard Schoenberg was still 
hostik' to him.'- But this did not prevent him in 1*^4^, I believe, from attending a 
pertormaiKe of Schoenbcrg's Third Quartet, pcrtormed bv the Pro Arte Quartet 
(Rudolf Kolisch, first violinist) and expressing considerable interest in the work. 
This event may have occurred around the time of the Ccnesia Suite project, to 
which Schoenberg and Stravinsky contributed movements.'^ My job was to col- 
lect the various scores of this work and play them for the chorus. So besides copy- 
ing out Sdioenbeig's "Prelude" from partfcell to full score, I also got to talk to 
Stravkul^ about his fiuM, whkh used narrator and male chorus. It must have 
been his first excursion into the English language, because 1 noticed he attempted 
to elide "people is" into two syllables, as one would in French. Referring to its 
measured or monumental manner, he nho described the choral setting (treated 
about as plainly as in any of his works) as being in a "Greek style. I he two com- 
posers attended the dress rehearsal of their respective works but chose to remain 
on opposite sides of the hall. Not a word was exchanged. I left the hall widi 
Scho^ibeig just at ttie completion of Sbravinsky's piece. Oidy one sentence was 
f or U ic om ing bom Schoenberg when I asked him what he ttuni^t of ttie piece. "It 
didn't end; it just stopped/' 

For some reason, many people thought it a shame the two great masters 
never got together. 1 would have been intrigued by such a prospect. What would 
they have talked about? Who would have dominated the conversation? Most 
likely they would have engaged in small talk about the matters that preoccupied 
most of the emigres in Hollywood — affairs of ever\'day life in a foreign country. 
What kept them apart was more a matter of cultural background, one that di- 
vided the community along national lines — the German-speaking Central Euro- 
peans on one side, tiiie Frendi and Russians cm the other. 

Of equal interest for one growing up in the climate of Los Angeles was the 
division among American-bom musicians who took sides in support of the one 
master or the other. With the appearance of Mile Boulanger, whose influence 
among American composers had been so strong for many years, Stravinsky's fol- 
lowers were in the ascendancy. A composer and teacher such as Ernst Krenek, 
who also resided in the community, was veritably a voice in the wilderness in his 
advocacy of twelve-tone composition. I he American composers who practiced 
twelve-tone methods were hardly known outside of academic drdes. But per- 
haps neither Stravinslgr nor Schoenberg was as influential at ttiis time as Paul 
HIndemith, widi his base on tiie East Coast 



12. 1 copied the parts for the revised version ot iho "Saciifidal Dance" otllieRilef^Sprittgm 1943 

and saw Stravinsky on quite a tow occasions until l')60. 

13. Schoenberg contributed the Prelude." Stravinsky. BaM. both wrilten for mixed chorus and 
orchestra, plus narrator for Stravinsky's piece. BiiM is dated 1944, the "Pwlude," 1945, the latter 
practically an alterthought by the commiastoner, Nathaniel Shilkret. 
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Stcavinslq^s "conversion" to twelve-tone or serial melhods was thus all Ae 
more stupiising to most musicians in America. The postwar period (more defi- 
nitely around 1950) here, as in Europe, was dominated by Webem rather than 
either the neoclassically oriented Stravinsky or by Schoenberg, whose major 
works were scarcely known. Certain events, in retrospect, seem to be of signifi- 
cance in this shift of interest: (1 ) the demonstration against Stravinsky's neoclassi- 
cal works, led by Boulez in Pans; (2) the discovery of Webem and the perfor- 
mance and recording of his music (the first performances in Los Angeles date 
tiom about 1948); and (3) the Dannstadt summer courses, whidi began at about 
the same time. This crisis in music in general affected nearly every composer. 
Scfaoenbcig^s death in 1951/ in a certain sense, madcs the dose of the pxeceding 
period. But Stravinsky's "conversion" was doubtless die most important break- 
ttirough of all in fashioning attitudes toward new methods and techruques. 

Stravinsky's influence throughout this centiir\' has been profound. As Aaron 
Copland noted, Stravinsky influenced three ( perhaps four) generations of Ameri- 
can composers — and probably an equal numh)er abroad. Always a public figure, 
Stravinsky had a good press and a constituency of the widest sort, from the ballet 
audience who recognized him as the greatest creatcnr in their field and knew his 
nonbaDetic woiks as well (whidi are also used for tihe dance), to ttie serknis ccnn- 
posers, even the most antagonistic, who were always intrigued and influenced 
by his mastery and innovations, particularly with regard to his rhythmic struc- 
tures and instrumental sounds. He was always the embodiment ol "modernism'' 
in both its most fashionable and most characteristic aspects. One can well appre- 
ciate Ernst Krenek's comments in 1971 about Stravinsky's pervading influence: 

Fioni hindsight one might say that historicaliy Stravinsky's (unc- 
tion was to prevent for about thirty years so-called atonality, 
which was recognized as the revolutionary nucleus and essence 
of "New Music," from becoming the mainstream of contempo- 
rary musical utterance. The victory of Stravinskyan neoclassidsm 
kept dodecaphony in a kind of intellectual ghetto from which it 
burst forth only after it had acquired a new dimension in total 
serialism.*^ 

Stravinsky did, indeed, make serialism fashionable With everv new work he 
wrote from 1952 until his death nearly twenty years later, he was in the limelight, 
becoming as well known to the general public as to the musical one through the 
published conversahons with Robert Craft (which began to appear as early as 
19S7), recordings, and teteviskm. As always, premieres olhis worics 
national events. Musicians and sdwlars enjoyed meetings on campuses witfi 
Stmvinslgr, in many cases becoming privy to sketches of his latest works, even 
before tttey were p e rfor med. Access to his works greatly aided the devdopment 



14. Emst Krenek, Perspectives of New Musk 9, no. 2; 10, no. 1 (1971), Stnvinsky Vfemorial Issue, 

pp. 7-9. 
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of theory and analysis — and not only of serial works — in music departments 
throughout the land. The dodecaphonists who had been cloistered in the "intel- 
lectual ghetto" now became the kingpms o( mudcal studies and leaders of the 

new direction in American music. 

Relations with the European a\ ant-garde were also salubrious. Boulez, who 
had led the demonstration against his neoclassical music, became reconciled with 
Stmvinfllgr. bi 19S7, le Mgrtegu sans maUrg was performed in Los Angeles wifli 
Boulez conducting. He had come west prunaiity to meet Stravinsky, who, in 
turn, attended the rehearsals and performance of the woric and let it be known 
that he tfiought hi^ily of it. This served as the stamp of approval for Boulez's 
music and affected, in turn, the attitude of even the most conservative followers 
of Stravinsky, particularly in France. Although there was some suspicion in 
avant-garde circles that Stravinsky was jumping on the bandwagon of the voung, 
his patronage was readily accepted. Of course, Boukv has sht)wn his homage to 
Stravinsky in Marteau, whose second movement reminds us of the "Bransle Gay" 
in Agon, though using tom-toms instead of castanets. 

It has been pointed out that Stravinsky only absorbed die style of the masters 
after their deaths; indeed, he did not start writing serial music untQ the year after 
Schoenbeig's deatti. There may have been portents in his eariier music tending in 
this directicin as some commentators have attempted to show, but Stravinsky 
did not make his move until he became acquainted with some of Schoenberg's 
music and with VVebem's as well. His earliest works of this sort, the Cantata 
(1951-1952) and the Septet (1953), still cling to tonalit\' (or modality), but his pro- 
gress in shucking off or disguising tonalit\' takes place gradually, reminding us of 
Schoenberg's experiments vvitli tones and intervals in Opus 23 and Opus 24, 
whidi finally led to his first twelve-tone pieces. 

Stravindcy certainly modeled his Septet, oratleastpartof it, on Schoenberg's 
Septet Suite, Opus 29. He attended file rehearsals and recording of this woric, 
conducted by Robert Craft, and seems to have studied the piece thoroughly. The 
two works are most alike in the final "Gigue" movements, although the varia- 
tions movements in both works bear some resemblance. One must remember 
that Schoenberg's Septet is a work of the greati'st maturit\' and complexity; 
Stravinskv's Septet comes at the beginning of a new period with holdovers from 
the past, tr\ ing out devices new to the composer and being purposely limited in 
design— perhaps even overcautiously so. Both "Gigues" are in bipartite form, 
both are fuguelike, both invert fiie subject at the halfway point— all nice archaistic 
tributes to Papa Bach. But fiie Sdusenbeig "Gigue" is expaitsive, in \he tiiorough- 
going maimer of Vieimese "developing variation." Stravinsky's "Gigue" is much 
more modest, limiting each voice to its own series (though all of them are interval- 
lically equivalent). Stravinsky, even in the period of the Sonata for Piano, knew 
ver\' well how- to write counterpoint (thinigh SchcTenberg may have felt that it was 
like Handel's counterpoint), but serial ronstmctions doubtless demanded from 
him greater contrapuntal concentration and texture, whicii liad decided effect on 
all Stravinsky's subsequent works. 
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As to Webem's influenoe on Stravinslgr, compared to Schoenbeig, the for- 
mer's generally ^pler, dearer, more transparent arul abstract style must have 
had a great attraction for Stravinsky. Yet, despite their common interest in certain 
devices, such as the canon, remarkably few of Webern's stylistic traits show 
through in Stravinsky's serial works. One mentions the mensuration canon in the 
last movement of VVebern's Second Cantata as pertinent to the canons of Threni, 
but actually there is nothing like it in the latter work. Other composers, much less 
gifted and imaginative tlian Stravinsky, were to imitate tiie Webem style more 
expUdtty. Pertiaps there was not enough interest on the surface ot Webem's 
music— sonorities, instrumental tindnes, rhsrthms— for it to imjvess Stmvind^ 
as a good model to follow." 

Because academic life in America has tended to lead in the direction of theo- 
retical abstraction and systemaHc analysis, students today naturally examine in 
depth more abstruse and complex dexices in music and tr\' to relate all composi- 
tion to a common system in order to discover a unified language, so to speak. The 
motivation may very well come from the attempt to reconcile the differences in 
the contributions of the two great masters of our century. Even though their aims 
and practices may show opposing tendencies/ tiie two composers complement 
each other in many ways. Stravinslgr, in adopting some of Schoenbeig's tech- 
niques, may have attempted to dose the breach. And both of them, in their later 
wodcs, may have been reaching for a common goal: some of Schoenberg's last 
worics suggest tonality with serial methods; Stravinsky, likewise, in his last 
works, used his own brand of serialism — verticalization — ^to achieve anodier "re- 
formulation" of tonality, of a "tonality beyond tonality." 



Appendix 1: Der Restaurateur 



Stravinsky pokes fun at musicians who are aaxious (unlike himself — he wants 
simply to write the f?;;/S!r of today) to write the music of the future. I could not say 
such a thing without at least giving an inkling of the reasons why any music that 
is fully and truly of the present must also belong to tfie foture. But I am not sure 
that is what Stravinslty means. He seems radier to find it old-fashioned to regard 
any work of art as significant for any period beyond die present. And he appar- 
ent^ believes this even though elsewhere he actually admits such significance, 
constantly finding new points to "take up": Bach, Scarlatti, Clementi, etc. It 
seems to me, furthermore, that this athtude is no more deeply based than a good 
many other phenomena of mass psychology. 

One example (naturally 1 cannot pursue every piece of rubbish): nowadays it 



15. GooqMie this discusaon of Webem's influenoe witti WstUns's and Allen's in this antiwiogjr. 
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is tiie fashion to find criminals sympatfietic. Certain deficiencies of the law, cer- 
tain lapses by guardians of the law, particularly the police, have fostered this 

sympathy. 

Now surely it is impossible to have a serious discussion with someone unless 
he admits that the following proposition is true: however imperfect laws and 
their administration may be, it still remains the duty of the enlightened man, 
even while he actively opposes a law, not to infringe it A tiiief from principle is 
no less in tfie wrong than an unprincipled tiiief. It may be humane to judge ttie 
former more leniendy, but this has the bad result that die latter then also comes 
off better. Many present-day people, with their petty journalistic way of thinking, 
contrast the dull policeman with the interesting, sympathetic offender. But no 
serious mind will see in this more than a cheap piece of fashionable foolishness. 

It IS rather the same here. In all fields of thought there is an undeniable need 
to produce things to last longer than grease-proof paper and neckties. It may be 
appropriate to build exhibition buildmgs to be pulled down after three months; to 
invent madiiztes for weavii^ fadiionable material; even pyramids need not be 
planned for all eternity. But, on the other hand, the aim in seeking a cancer cure 
can only be a permanently effective one; we want to know something undhang- 
ingly valid about the course of the stars and the fate of ttie soul after death. 

Maybe for Stravinsky art falls not into this last category but among the fash- 
ionable materials and neckties. In that case, he is right in trying merely to satisfy 
the customers. 

I, however, never reckoned to fall among window-dressers. Nor, 1 think, did 
any of those who are my models. And I believe not even Muzio Clementi may be 
80 assessed, since he is ^ good enough to serve as a model lor Stravinsky . 

24 July 1926 



Appendix 2: Igor Stravinsky on His Music— A Conveisatlon 
witti tfie Russian Master 



N. ROERIG (NEW YORK) IHere translated from the German. See Figure 19.1} 

The first impression I got from Stravinsky was when I met him at a rehearsal in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. The hall was dark; on the stage there was a small 
square-built man in an orange sweater of light silk, a man who continut)usly 
Stamped his feet and wildly gestured and shouted with temperament to a group 
of muskdans who were sitting in front of him: "One, two, duee— one, two, 
three/' Already with die first sounding notes I recognized his jazz ocmipositkm 
Rt^time. Between his frequent foot stampings and his one, two, three, I could 
h^ him singing: 'Tum-tum-ta-ta." His musicians grinned wiUl dieir whole 
faces and could not get enough of him during this rehearsal. 
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baraoA. b<(fe at|^tam gcttoa nhi aaa bat taftaUM aa. m 
14 acine ^aiyavdattnini aa« 4an Wtffit. 94 fi^ |h tamn 
uiAn iM BwtaR VaniiAaaa aab 14 tMaaM arit ax Bk btl 
«r^t. bo* fk frmi4nu »tH«n taaa4c I4 aa4 9( aab <4 
tctn4<( Ot oSt aM aniaWgtataai. eiwalni aabaaRxOt lata «tat 
«tt bR 9tatmt1in. M» »4 a* bra Hm4*a — 
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wMfit; ftttttta alRMail tai (etara BaHlaf aa Ma|tt «a« tea 
lb|tr«ara aab ai4t aaa •Rita 

94 . . . . 
Mat 8a>a«fUani|U. . 
t/MSit hiat Waara 



ff 14 Mii4a 
34 aff ta bhlR 

llwrwWtTnfipBitfarWtT5te anaie 8Ht baia anaMftn. Mt 
natjuJUuSL^ (ifiabca. bai 4 bf4 (4gt«i(l4 f^t 
aimlrab. «a UtlEi ia iii!'tBfTi4><«lrit ? 

94 l*(t "rit bnatiiac OianiaKaM aat4«it, tt Btagi alt 
gfH vml^^ SNil abR awt lONl f4RMHi; |B«tt at|t 

tmlk bit b« H« ffiab« a ftaaaain Mlafra aa» nit txt Zaalrttn 
Clitti tila«ara Mwa. Sana W mm Tl iiiiliiiiin aaaiatfff 
— i4 Ma w tt<4. «■ *t a»U| ja tabra/fHTSa •nia4ra. 
t(aMi4iiin aar. Mc eair|bfl<fR la tam aak RiH4ra. ba| 
•fl bra MMcaUn p\m. 

Bn1*an4 Ikat r« atr m fm. jaaa*" aii aitaR 
•am (B lignaABoa M bir Statt baittR aatitat"- <• b<aaM 
« aat baiKi. acU fit Mb Qnllabai* HNIx lain, ba* H 




ngure 1 9.1 "Igor Stravinsky on his music" by N Roerig . with marginal comments by Arnold 
Schoenberg Courtesy of the Schoenberg Institute, Los Angeles. California. Originally in English, it 
is translated from the German in appendix 2 of this chapter. 
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Mil kit Hnia^lW CifUiaM Vufcnbna. axu l>«« Vubl 
autec MU arifkti. toMl (« iwtfirvl amt (mVc. wU 
(it a^li iM% «ri«Wi »M. Uiifit ■■Mtngl (o ntrkfi* 
mtftni •otni, wlr fir uftr«H4iwi ift. imI U4mi IHtta 
CrMtolt. MM bM^tb falK^ «ii«gr)(r»(!:fa. grtetK Mir 
■rta (lailtVI. t*Mb 14 ia Mr llniB^avg Itmait. H tu tpcnlK* 
34 kikll thtt M ria««n grit Mriat etay^**' fir «)l4i' 
iaHtunniU, V» (» Hflrnatilg oriftili Mintr. bat 14 trtbtt 
■il^l Multr. iMl bal (tflr«t(i4i kii fi>atr. Cha Duiflrat 
mnt HafKbiagt bit $iT)<tr(c«4f Irian Hubjirr ilttbirrra. to 
baft (T Irint mttPliitrn ',1«|>rrf{irB' n Ir^ira Sabc* «a 
rin iralc< 1Sril)iltBi* (ur Vliilil brtaot 3i bif 6qeiti6«air 
lad i4, »te brt lili<4|rat mtB^aial uf Mai9aMinitrniaitiia|ir, 
Mobri rr gaa^ )iitdiiriU4 friac Vcow Mti'nfK. nab bir|r* •••• 
amdirt feti tliicc ltS«ff(iiir. Ii bet iiari nnOianirnit iKii mxAt 
SUaifitas Iplcirn iKittrn. XU 3a^n ileabra aaiurli4 baft 
(in tainb elm* nl4t BinnA bfafic, bran fanft muifcr bixl) 
brr ftcqKOairiflrt ai4i t«I4 rin Vaf|tteal ma^cb, uai |«l4r 
,grt<a^Io|r* Xtec ^rrootiabtliqira. 

eiflttbra Sir oiir. Mraa ria nobrtar* Vabliptiaa rin 
•sBjiril Ban 1Ba4 Bgigrfrti rt^ltr, taie r« rijrnllidi g'^ITirbrn 
i{t, r« alibe M»bl atrauab aw^ naw* m« 0«4 b^ira, brna 
aua Mil ba4 bm jrbra ftrit aiMmk Vafftfaii ^a. «)rr 
9nab( (kc Ma i4 bfi bm «al«angl|Ntafir arterc Mnlfanaaa »«b 
•lafU, blrfr Hit aab bk rafjiMe SintnaafU Nb artac Oarilni. 
jitai I5rli^tr( la .Lea oooaa* vrraKabc i4 rtdra ffoatigfwj^ot 
— Xlnsr, Boa brara airatiib riar K^iang 4«t; ainr ia 
Sailaab fiagt itbn Cbat MH< VtvSl. uat rl ID Qaa« HbB' 
M(|M«b(i4 fo, b«aa aaa lagi birlr Sb*" frii jcbrt la bra 
IHi^ra. SHrfr Vtt mrian VtaRf ift riar Oliktaag tiaihtta tH.^ 
aab CMni^iafbtanratta, lecbri btr airaMU^ra CUaam aU 
flUi«iaflnaKate (igatlrmi, braa Ir|trB Cabri {tab fW i« 
ja aa4-' 

€tragiBltS| maitir Ba4 birirn SalWnntni rigr 9<]a<r, 
bri brr air ual ubrt oabm Xiagc ntM|Mlra, f^ilrfllij) fragir 
14 ttti IReliar ;r<ar« .9law4ta0'. 

,14 bait (M i(tl a4l Bbaalr alt tab Btttir^ Mr 
3brr riarr giolea $^ian|$ia ^ aa4 Zouft{a. Of iH |aa| (a 
etilr bil 17. ^atibBtttmi grtolUa. brna^rin da^ritaabrTt 
kbu ia ta brt |bl4ta VrinfiKpcnftra. ntr H Iralt |aa 
KalbcBd ((bia4i anbra.Bit Strninra. ^ aa4 aleeMb Mrfet 
fatitrt gifyirU. aab aax 14 Hrii baa n iyMra. 34 al4it 
aa4 Bi4(. bat (tyaMa aatenc Mrfd •»«iat ^tt. Ml 
!• irOR a<4( MTtr fir ai4 »na4r. 

Bk ek Mifka, Ml 14 il4iig|4rBb artlirbt ia birjraiflta 
tiafwimwa. aa brara t4 tctabr oibritt. 6ea| r(<9kit.flt 
ari4 Ibn^uiii Bt4ii — . i4 aloabr, r« aai k kia, aril U| 
ia aa4 aOn. aoi i4 fablr, biaeial^ Braa i4 atiar Vibrit 
btfkr aM4rB Mxmx. aitbr 14 rl tnail ixa. Roi^ aOabiail 
Ma 14 ai4t iamrt bom >w | «a |>, kaf «• eta fraiafrl 
flScrf isasbr.' 

Ratbea gmajal U bal |tf ^ |atk. INn o^bn 
ftiwa P i Waa (traaki Bit brr Qkf4aiWgliil itMl 9ibI|ui, 

tit* fria gcitcl 9aUta4, bal n k^ |a (ktra i4(iit, att 



<iaK Miaika 

« tfaaa brr Hn 
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9iai aab (4*a 



jaSSSi' *'* 

brr Mr •aafi Brtt tiaiar 4a Ikaft, 

brarrfir a«4: ,8«i (Hart Srb(aftigM 9 rl t4aic. Vlbatn. 
bafi rr brtriil riara 6a|a an IT .<)atam lalyfcaf (at rr 

Birr fhabrt. aa* air (iab Mbrai4aftn4r I ' " 

Mm, i^a (• kiwa alt m<gU4 «ki|a|aka. 
(rrfitrat aab akb Mkbn aOrt ormrfka. L 
ai4 SOB} 6r{»Bbrtl grbrtrn auf i^ a4t p ^ 
iaVaiibr. aOrl llrarn «« lafira. kian «at, llaaM ■* HMt 
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After I had been listening to his syncopation for about a half-hour, the re- 
hearsal was over. Stravinsky was already busy putting on his coat and his bright 
yellow scarf. Then he added his monocle nnd his costume was complete. I used 
the opportunit)' to ask him for an appointment. Ever since he had arrived in New 
York he was apparentlv visited bv anvbod v who was connected with newspapers 
or music in any way. Even tlie claqueurs did not spare him, asking him for a con- 
sideeabte amount of mon^ for their applause. As soon as one starts a cxmveisa- 
tion with liim, however, one does not need courage any longer. His ideas are 
sharpty laid out, and his answers are delivered witti as mudi punch as his move- 
ments while he conducts. 

"Jazz," he replied to my question, "why not? It is the only kind of music that 
is worth being paid attention to. It is not a result of dull theories. This music 
sneaked into the problems of modern music out of the atmosphere of the cabaret 
and one could sav we don't admire it, but true music always has the most simple 
origin. It comes from the soul. True art is always inherent in the people and par- 
ticularly the true art of music. Folk tunes and dances unveil a multitude of possi- 
bilities for expression, possifcrilities ttuit fascinate me. I use tfiem— ^am I a diief 
therefcue? It may be; however these rhythms belong to me from the very moment 
I extract my improvisations 6om them. Again and again I see them in my devel- 
optaent, and I feel like the vehicle they need . Therefore I need them and consider 
them to be my property. Spain and America have t\'p)es of folk tunes which 1 like 
to compare to Russian ones . America, however, has its surplus of music from the 
Negro songs and not from Europe. 

"Outside of jazz, however, I despise all of modem music. I myself don't com- 
pose modem music at all nor do I write music of the future. I write for today. In 
this regard I don't want to quote names, but I could tdl you about oomposera who 
qpendalltheirtimeinventingamusicof diehiture. Actually tfiis is very presump- 
tuous. Where does this still contain integrity? 

"I have listened to experiments of this kind. They sound like very ordinary 
music, or a little bit worse. Just as though the musicians are asleep and have come 
into conflict with the scale. VVhv should one use quarter tones — I am too rich to 
have use of them. Those who tr%- to use them only intend to provoke the bour- 
geoisie and to achieve what pleases the l^olshevists. 

"For me, personally, this is very far remov ed, to provoke somebody with my 
music. If people get hysterical about my music thai this is only because they 
don't have any understanding of it. This seems to be the simplest explanation fbr 
this. Furthennoreif die audience does not understand my music, it is because it is 
not played in the right way. Music absolutely has to be realized exacdy as it is 
notated. Something that unfortimately happens mther seldom. It is pronounced 
in the wTong way, just like my own English as soon as I am tempted to use it. Just 
a little while ago I listened to my Si/niphonies of Wind Imtninwut^^, which was 
plaved in such a strange manner that I myself did not know wiiat it actually 
meant. A conductor has to study tiie psychology of his listeners so that he brings 
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in the end his personal impression into an actual relation with the music. In the 
Sifmphonici^ I saw that the conductor occasionally started to dance around the 
stage stretching his arms in such a terrible manner, and this he did at a part in 
which two instruments had to pla\' the most tender pianissimo. The listeners of 
course believed that there was something w rong, otherwise the conductor would 
not have made sudi an effort in order to produce such 'soundless" tones. 

''Believe me, if a modem audience were to be presented with a concert of 
Badi's music performed in such a way as it is actually written, ttien nobody 
would ever listen again to Etach's music because everybody wants to have a mod- 
em attitude at any rate. But it is just this point which is the point of departure of 
my idea of music. Tliis kind and the Russian church music are my sources. In Les 
Vci fS. for instance, I use a contrapuntal chorus, something of which nobodv has 
an idea here. But in Russia every chorus sings this music, and it is a ver\' common 
practice because these kinds t)f choruses have been sung in the church ever since. 
My music of this kind is a mixture between wind and string instruments, a mix- 
ture in which tiie human voices serve as wind instruments, for that is what tti^ 
are in the end." 

Stmvindcy paused after these explanations and we talked about other tihings. 

Finally I asked him what motivated him to write the Piano Rag [The Piano Con- 
certo?]: "That? It is now eight months old and embodies the idea of a big passaca- 
glia or even a toccata. It is completely kept in the stvle of the seventeenth century, 
for that centur}' lived in the same ideas as thev are expressed today. As you know, 
nobody has played this Concerto and only 1 myselt am able to play it. 1 would 
even like somebody else to play tills Concerto, when I do not need it any longer 
myself. 

"As you know, I am really in love with those compositkms at vtbadi I am 
working presenfly. Otherwise nottiing exists for me. I bdieve it has to be ttiis 
way, because I put everv'thing I feel into it. If I could improve my work I would 
certainly do so. After the fact, however, I am not always convinced that I have 

achieved a work of genius." 

After Stravinsky had said this, he leaped from the stage with the alertness of a 
panther, with a ner\ ous gesture adjusted his \ eilow scarf, of which he seemed to 
be very fond, made a short goodbye and was already gone outside the door. The 
secretaiy who was standing behind him tfie whole time added: "Considering his 
fivdiness it is hard to believe tiiat he has already a son of seventem. He has four 
diildren altogdher, and all of them are passkmate muskdans. Now I have to say 
diat I must catch up with him as fast as possible because he is very much lost in 
thought and will forget everything. Mrs. Stravinsky has asked me particularly to 
take care of him because he is capable of leaving everv'thing behind, his hat, his 
coat, and he is even capable ot forgetting where he is supposed to go." 



Authorized translation to the German by Ernst Kiihnly. 
[Editor's note: Originally written in English, now lost.] 
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Marginal Comineiits by Schoenbeig 

What is given here as utterances by Stravinsky one does not have to take too seri- 
ously because one can't. He himself is not so serious about it, otherwise he would 
put more weight on being quoted exactly as to what he meant to say. Most of it is 
nonsense which 1 did not expect ot him^ and it is difficult to distinguish what 1 do 
expect from him. 

made up of pure silk (by Mr. Roerig) 
or Mr. Kiihnly 
1932 

steckt? (sticks) 

If you read this interview today you cannot make the Stravinsky of today respon- 
sible for it any more, even if he did say the greater part of that conversation. For 
today it says already something totally different, something that moves in a to- 
tally different direction. 

August 1932 

Hence he has beoomeiich through. . .(illegtt>le) 

He himself does not compose modem music at all— Iherefore he does not detest 

it. He writes unmodem music "for today." 
1932 

"tenderest" ei, ei! oeuf, oeuf . 
1992 

A counterpoint chorus: what tfw litde Modemsl^ imagines to be counterpoint. 
1992 

Passacagalia or as well Toccata; "oi^' is nice, 
the style of Hhe seventeentfi centuiy. 
alwajrs the style of a different one. 
1992 

he feels— ah; doesn't stop! 
Wdl, are you really allowed to do that? 
1992 

I am pretty sure tfiat only Mr. Roerig auttwrized diis translation and not Nfr. 
Stravfaisky. 

1992 
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EDWIN ALLEN 



I HAD THE PRIVILEGE of meeting Igor Stravinslqr when I was twenty-tluee in ttie 
summer of 1961 in Santa Fe, where he was conducting performances of Oedipus 
Rex and Persephone. I was introduced by my friend Eleanor Bedell, who was 

mounting an exhibition of Vera Stra\ insky's paintings in the galleiy of her an- 
tique shop, one of the truly magic places in Santa Fe, made even more so by the 
fantastically beautiful paintings. Although the opportunitv to see Stravinsky con- 
duct was my sole motivo for being in Santa Fo, being introduced to him was far 
beyond my aspirations. The idea even frightened me, for Stravinsky had been my 
musical god from the time I first heard his music, and, as I thought, proximity to 
the deity could only result in my certain death— if not from immediate heart fail- 
ure, tfien from nervous excitement or some disgraceful awkwardness. 

Seeing Stravinsky backstage after his performance, his shirt removed, toweb 
being applied la his heavily perspiring, frail, but impressive body — one could 
ha\'e labeled each musde— 4 was surprised to receive his strong handshake ex- 
tended from an arm so fatigued by conducting. .And the smile that broadened his 
face after his "How do you do?" — was it more than politeness? It actuallv seemed 
warm and friendlv. So "god" had greeted me and apparentlv not sent me off to 
hell. I actually sur\ived. Well, I was with a wonderful woman whom both Igor 
and Vera Straviiuky loved immensely. Whan she reintroduced me to Stravinsky 
a litde later that evening at a party, tfiis time in the company of his wife and some 
fiiends, it was proposed diat I might be availaUe to drive the Stravinsl^ around 
during tiieir stay in Santa Fe because they had no car of their own there. I did 
agree to the honor, but privately I confessed to Eteanor ttiat awe for the celebrated 
composer might somewhat affect the efficiency or even safety of my driving. She 
countered with "Don't worr\'; soon you will become kissing cousins." That pre- 
diction 1 dismissed as farfetched, but it actually came true. I'he following day I 
drove Vera Stravinsky to the market, where she was already well known to the 
employees. At the checkout counter, she was greeted witfi "Mrs. Stravinsl^, 
welcome bade. How good to see you agaiiL And this,'' indicating me, "must be 
your son." Vera Stravinsl^ turned, looked at me, and having kiKywn me for less 
than an hour replied, "Yes, I think I would like that." Need I say that from that 
moment I was bonded, to Stravinsky because he was central to my intellectual 
life, and to Vera )oy the charm of tluit renuurk. But it must l>e said quickly that 

327 
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neither Igor nor Vera was ever paternal in the slightest toward me. Both my atti- 
tude and their characters prevented that. Stravinsky could never beoome any- 
thing other than the great man I revered, and although I am not embarrassed to 
say that a deep mutual affection developed betiveen the two of us and remained 
thus for ten years with no harsh aspects or difticult timt's wh^itsoever, it was not a 
relationship of father to son or even of friend to friend. There was, of course, a 
great difference in our ages and our statkMis in life. I never lost my awe for 
Stravinsky, tiie creator of so much music I loved, and no matter how CamiUar I 
beaune with the man— and during the last ten years of his Ufe I became very inti- 
mately acquainted witti his world— my idationship to him was that of an adoring 
£an privileged to serve his idol . The utilitarian aspect of Stravinsk/s friendships is 
well represented in the published literature. We all performed services, from An- 
sermet on. I can onh- snv that it was an honor to ser\'e, however infinitely small 
my contribuhon might ha\ e been. As \or Vera being maternal, it was simply not 
in her character. She is the Roman goddess Venus and every bit as Olympian as 
her husband. 

Analyzing my relationship witti tihem into separate ones for Igor and Vera is 
impossible. The couple was always a unit for me. As fong as Igor was living, it 
was ever "The Stiavinslgrs'' with whom I ate caviar, blini, borsch, and halvah and 
drank tea or Poliflh vodka or Sootdi in Santa Fe, Washington, D.C., New York, or 

Hollywood. I saw them often, especially in New York after that first summer in 
Santa Fe. Our meetings then were strictly sodal, the opportimit\^ to help them not 
fully developing until four years later when I was living in California, for a part of 
that time in the Stravinskys' house as a member of their household. It is still curi- 
ous, and to no one more than myself, that any relationship at all developed be- 
tween a young, middle-class man from Memphis, Tennessee, and the femous 
aristocratic Russians. Vera's remaric about someone else— "Why do I like him? 
FtobaUy because he likes me"— may be part of the explanation. Perhaps also 
Stravinsky's statement to me, '1 need someone for me," provides a key. "So-and- 
so is for Vera," he said, "but I need someone just for me." Alas, I was incompe- 
tent for that role, as anyone would be, but I did try to provide what I could stricdy 
out of my love for the two of them. 

Anvone who knew Igor and Vera had to be impressed bv one thing of para- 
mount importance. One would had to have been blind not to observe it. The love 
they shared for each other was of such a quality as to be overwhelming in its im- 
presdon. Never befaie had I seen such devotion between two people, and after 
Stravindgf's deativ never since. There was some aura, somettdng wondrously 
beautiful, emanating from ttie couple. Vera was not only "for Stravinsky," she 
was "of Stravind^," the perfect completum of his being. 

Except when he was composing or reading, Stravinsky always wanted his 
wife at his side. "Where is Vera?" was not an answerable question when spoken 
by Stravinsky, but rather a command to produce her. Failure to do so immedi- 
ately, even if she was in the middle of painting or out buying herring for her hus- 
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band, resulted in his great disappointment, sometimes courteously masked but 
at other times marked bv an agitated impatience until she appeared. When she 
did appear, he was happy, but without her, there was alwavs something missing 
for him. There was some charm at work while the two c)f them were together, a 
shared charisma that is indescribable but was felt by myself and others m their 
company. Their liaison, as is well known, began illicitly, but it was surely meant 
to be from die beginning, arid even befine their marriage it must have been pro- 
nounced licU by the only Audiority who mattered. Their fifty-year romance is one 
of ttie supreme love stcnies of all times, and yet to be written. Vera and Igor's 
marriage is one of the stnmgest and most beautiful of all times. 

Two of the functions I performed for Stravinsky when I was in Hollywood were 
to assist him in arranging his private papers and, on my own, to arrange the li- 
brary in the house to which they had just moved. Stravinsky expressed his con- 
cern to me over the future of his archive, saying that there was only one man 
capable of dealing with it, his Mend in Paris, Ptene Souvfechinsky. He worried 
about his papers. He dkl not want certain people to see certain didngs. He even 
went through some fUes at that time and discarded items. One can only speculate 
how many times he had weeded previously. Some of the material he disposed 
of — ^letters from Lton Bakst, for example-^niraculously returned to their origiiul 
files the next morning, after being discovered in the wastebasket. I did not act 
alone in this, but with Vera Stravinsky's blessings. The interests of posterit}- pre- 
vailed over Stravinsky's momentary judgment that he no longer wanted that par- 
hcular bit of documentation preserv ed. All great men should have librarians fol- 
lowing them around. 1 mention this benign deception because the familiarity I 
was to develop witti Stravinsky's papers when they were accessible to me, prior 
to 1979, veiy much makes me wish lhat there had always been someone around 
to put things bade. 

Stravinsky's manner of organizing his papers almost seemed to depend more 
on the furniture in whiich it was to be £Ued than on any ideal classification. If the 
cabinets were full, as most of them seemed to be, one wonders if new material 
was even retained or if old was displaced. Chronolog\' was the major categon,', of 
course, concert tours being another. Stravinsky was always proud of his being a 
performing artist and thought it was a family heritage. Business correspondence 
with publishers, recording companies, lawyers, and concert agents were other 
categories. "KfisceUaneous" was a very popular, frequently used label. There 
were many programs — even multiple copies — photographs, fascinating scrap- 
books, and dippings in aQ languages. There were noticeably few files dedicated 
to individuals, a fact probably not insignificant in understanding Stravinslgr, who 
had deep love for a few friends, as evidenced musically by his manv memorials 
from Rimsky on, but w ho pr^erved no appreciable body of personal correspon- 
dence in his private papers. 

Stravinsky's manuscripts were not filed with his papers but secured else- 
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where. The library of his own printed music was shelved in his studio in a cabinet 
occupied by the works of only two other composers — ^Tchaikovsky and Webem. 
The studio itself was decorated by souvenirs of an extraordinarily fascinating 
past: Cocteau's drawings, Picasso's portraits, works of his son Theodore, a pho- 
tograph of his first wife Catherine, religicius objects, objects remembering family, 
others recalling performances of stage works or concert tours. Stravmsky's eye 
was most disoeming. The order in which he placed objects that wete cmty decon- 
tive was just as meticulously detennined as tilte anangement of his tools for com- 
position. A laige collection of dktionaiies was also shelved in ttie studio. When 
ttie studio door was shut and Stravinsky was ocnnposing, one could just hear tiny 
sounds from the muted piano. One walked quietly, whispered^ orsaidnottdng, 
tried not to make noises. Even aromas ^m the kitchen— often marvelous ones- 
could disturb him. 

A cabinet outside the studio in ttie Ivilhvay held books wntten by and about 
him, along with the tokens of various honors and the medals he had received 
over the course of a long career. Next to the cabinet, shelves housed other com- 
posers' scores, of which he owned an extensive Kbraiy. Many scores were in 
filing IxDces, kientified by Stravinsky's famous calligraphic hand. His coUectkxn of 
Russian books, which were far outnumbered by French, which in turn were far 
outnumbered by English, was placed just outside tfie bedroom in the hall. Al- 
though I had carefully arranged the Russian books according to the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet, Stravinsky's eve demanded some revi«;ion. In particular, a handsome en- 
graving of Dostoe\'sky had to be visible when Stravinsky passed it in the hall. 
(Dostoevsky was moved to greater promuience.) When I finished arranging the 
entire library, Stravinsky complimented me. "A very interesting order, but not 
my order/' he said, liis kind smile indicating I would have to teach him where I 
had placed eveiything. I had intended to make a catalogue of ttie books, but we 
estimated that tfiere were over nine ttiousand volumes and there was never time 
to do it. What stnidc me as odd about the libraiy cofflection was ttuit tfiere were so 
few "Stravinslgr" items in it, so little documentation of Stra\insky's world. 

Stravinsky was a great reader and read as comfortably in English and Ger- 
man as he did in French and Russian. His lexicological interests manifested them- 
selves constantly. An expression in English had to be repeated in I'rench, Ger- 
man, Russian, and sometimes Italian, as a diverting game that could never be 
completed until all the languages were represented. Sometimes trips to the dic- 
tionaries had to be made, but more often Stravinsky's phenomoial memoiy lor 
language quickly found the right word or phrase. Butter, for example, could not 
be passed at table without verbal extension: nmh (Russian), bettrre (French), Buf- 
fer (German), burro in Italian but definitely not in Spanish unless one expected to 
leave the restaurant on an ass. A letter from Vera begins: "Cher Ed, dear Ed, <ton>- 
^) Ed. The German is missing — to hell with them." 

His verbal surprises were as delightful as fireworks, his wit so remarkable I 
cannot do justice to it by repeating anything he said. Often it was his maimer of 
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speaking that was wonderful. Just as he was physically the embodiment of ki- 
netic power , so his language was explosive and always on target. When 1 first met 
him, I thouglit he moved like the characters in Eiscnstein's films, and I thought 
that was just part of being Russian. But Stravinskv was especially fast, especially 
expressive, especially powerful. Even when his health was failing and 1 would 
walk with him for exercise, his grip on my arm demonstrated real strength. 

The small man had no difficulty in maintaining true stature. No one looked 
down on him from whatever height. The strength of his diaracter showed dearly 
in his fiace. His physical aspect dianged only subtly in tiie last jwars. The short 
man alongride his tall wife presented him in a scale that might have dwarfed him. 
But it never did, due to the nobility of his carriage and dignity of his expression, 
his sense of who he was, and the great style with which he dressed. Those 
around him in the final years were impressed by his mellowness. The fierce com- 
poser of Tlie Rite of Spring had become a gentle, sweet, old man, a pussycat. Rus- 
sian kisses were accorded greeters, even if they were not intimate friends. One 
often sees Stravinsky smiling in photographs and films made during the final 
decade of his life. I can testify that this smile is genuine and no pose. It comes 
from die man being able to amuse himself while knowing he delighted his com- 
panions. It also comes from the great joie devivre shared by both Stravinsl^. That 
wonderful smile accompanjrang tiie witfy or naughfy statement is an unfbfgetta- 
ble aspect of the man in those vears. 

It is difficult to speak about the sadness of the end. The period in New York 
was not a happy one. Often in great di pressicin, Stravinsky sat, silent for hours or 
even days. If he played the piano and did not compose, he knew that it was only 
exercise. Bat exfitdse for what? When he realized he could no kviger compose, 
his spirit broke. '1 can no longer live this way." If we played cards, or if one sim- 
ply sat holding his hand, he was consoled, but only temporarily. He took great 
pleasure in listening to musk from recordings— and espedally Beethoven, as has 
already been documented. Bu' hi^ real joy came only from Vera. The sight of the 
two of them together, holding hands, often only the tips of fingers touching, 
looking lovingly into each others' eyes, communicating silenth- through the bond 
of their fifty years of fascinating, happy, creative life together, is unforgettable. 
The eloquence of that infinitely sad yet infinitely beautiful picture haunts my 
memories. And as Vera Stravinsky now lies dying in New York, my mind's eye 
sees those fingers toudi and ttiose eyes meet, and despite my personal sadness at 
the loss, I am overwhebned yet again by joy for those two pec^le, both so coura- 
geous in die grips of terrible lingering deaths but never really parted because they 
meant as mudi to each other as any two humans possibly could. 



This paper was first delivered on 12 September 1982. Vera Stravinsky died on 17 September 1962. 
[Editor's note] 
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I FIRST BECAME interested in Igor Stravinsky around 1931-1932, when I heard a 
reooiding of his Sympiumf of Psalms, made, I believe, in Paris. I first heard him 

conduct in Chicago during his American tour of 1935. I was immediately fasci- 
nated by the way in which he led the orchestra — so different in style from how 
Frederick Stock conducted . StiKk was, of course, a ver\' great conductor; it was he 
who led me into the maze of modern music. But to see Stravinsky lead an orches- 
tra in his own works was a most memorable happening. Everything was clear, 
precise/ and articulate, both in his gestures and (to a lesser degree) in the orches- 
tra's response. To me, he was ttie very image of "modernism." I began to keep a 
notebook on Stravinsky in whk*h I gatfiered critidsms of his work and whatever 
pefsonal statistics I coukl find. 

I finally met Sdavinsl^ in 1941, and my earliest substantive conversation 
with him was on 14 October of that year at a reception following the concert at 
which his orchestration of "The Star-Spangled Banner" was first performed by 
the WPA (Works Progress Administration) Orchestra in Los Angeles. At the re- 
ception, I thanked him for giving our national anthem a ver\' good bass line and 
also for the appoggiatura at the final cadence. These were not very astute 
remarks — and after Coventry, "the bombs bursting in air" made one wince at the 
text— but th^ set him off on discussing Berlioz, whose bass Hnes were, in his 
opinfon, quite awiy. He told me he had studied Beriioz in his student days and 
admired his orchestration. "He was a great innovator." He went on to explain 
tfwt ttie tricks of Berlioz's ordiestration were not matched by his zest for har- 
monic rectitude. All this was an echo of his Harvard lectures {Poetics of Music, 
1942) and represented opinions he never revised, although in his very last year, 
according to Robert Craft, he took a small liking to some of the "orchestral novel- 
ties" in The Trojans. 

Shortly after this encounter I was inducted into a civilian branch of the Signal 
Corps, andforthenextfewyears, Isaw vefy litdeof Stravinsl^. Ibegantosee 
him again in the early fifties, ttiough I did meet him occasionally in tfie meantime. 
Once, when I went shopping for groceries on a Sunday afternoon, I saw him 
standing in front of a local market while Mcs. Stravinsky was inside buying deBr 
cades. I stopped to chat with him and mentioned I had just heard a piece of his 
played on a radio concert. He had heard it too, he told me, and it was a very disap- 
pointing performance — ^"the tempos were all wrong." The complaint about tem- 
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pos was, of couise^ perennial. He never trusted any tempo other than his own^ 

and they, for sure, were never quite consistent. When Mami Nixon was record- 
ing his "Tilimbom" (the flute, harp, and guitar setting), some of us in the control 
room felt that the tempo was too fast, that there was inadequate time for articula- 
tion either of the words or the instruments. 1 his suggestion was relayed to him 
over the control-room-to-stage monitor. Puzzled, Stravinsky turned the score 
bade to the beginning, where ttiere was a metronome mark, and then replied that 
it was impossible, the score says it should be a quarter-note to 106. The recorded 
perfonnanoe is paced at 136. Subsequent p er fon nanoes of the orchestral version 
by Evelyn Lear and a later recording of tfie flute, harp, and guitar versions, by 
Adrienne Albert (both of the latter in the memorial edition of his recorded works) 
are paced at 136 or thereabouts. Still, the earliest vernon is marked 104 to the 
quarter and the latest version is still marked U)8. 

During the late 1930s and early 196ns, I was given access to certain areas in 
Stravinsky's studio while he was out of the cit>'.' Now, without the presence of 
die maestro, I could look at leisure around his workroom. There was a cuf4x)aid 
for the published scores, files and packets of scores and sketdies, each labded 
and in vastfy assorted sizes, side tables loaded witti books, booksheh^ at a 
higher level than Stravinsky could conveniently reach, photographs and icons 
andotiieridigx>us objects, and all the remarkable gpdgetry of his work table that 
ever\fone knows from the description in Ramuz's memoir. But any description is 
inadequate when one can pick up and examine each object. 

I would go there with the intention of, sav, looking at the sketches of tii^'toire 
du sokiat. But that is not what 1 did on at least one afternoon (about twenty-five 
years ago) because of other fascinating things in the Hbtmre file. A good part of 
die sketdies — perhaps about half— had been made in an already used notebook. 
It appeased to be an accotmt book with a list of names, alphabetkalty arranged on 
separate sheets, down tlw left skle of die page, and widi an ordinal number after 
eadi name. But not strictly ordinal, for these were often two or three separated 
names followed by the same number. AD were in a very beautiful and somewhat 
flamboyant hand. 

Elsewhere, under headings of anodier sort, are notations of bills made out to: 

Signor Giogio Uni of San Vittoie, for 19 August 1790, entered at Book A, 
foUo 233, for the sum of 51.12 (ducats? dgliatti?) 

His Honor Signor the Mayor Antonio Romagnola of San Vittore, entered at 
Book A, folio 267, as mentioned in the aimotatlon of Regina Romagnola, for 
the sum of 9.10 



1. Atflwtimclwasconteinplating a book on Stravinsky. Contemplation was as for as my work 

progressed, though 1 continued to think .ilxtut it until the middle sixties. One of the things that 
unnerved me, and that still disconcerts mc, was a remark Stravinsky made to me in the tall of 
1960, on the last evening we spent together in Venice just before I returned to the United States. 
At the entrance to his hotel, Stravinsky paused and, after the usual goodbye embraces, said, "If 
you are really writing a book about me, say what you have to say— but please be kind." 
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Kfaria Baibola, wife of the late Giaoomo Antonio GianoUa of San Vittore, for 
4 Fehniaiy 1793/ entered at Book AB, folio n. 28, for the sum of 85.18 

Teresa, the wife of Antonio Mantovanni of Sovazza, for 31 August 1787^ 
entered at Book A, folio 110, for the sum of 38.6 

San Vittore, Sa\'a/./o, and another small town callod C.n)mo, also in the records, 
are in the neigliborhood of Varese (Italy), and it might have been on a visit to 
Varese in 1913 that Stravinsky and Ravel went just to buy paper. On this visit, by 
ttie way, the two friends had to sleep together in a douUe bed.^ I asked Stra- 
vinsky, "Wdl, how was it?" He replied that I would have to ask Ravd. 

On diese account books, approximate^ half of each page was not used for 
fiscal operations, and that half is what Stravinslgr used for his sketches. Some of 
them were in horizontal position on the page, some of them vertical; some of 
them ran right into the ledger accounts; some were in pencil, some in ink. One 
sketch shows a portion of "The Soldier's March" scored lor three trumpets. An- 
other gives a list of instruments, including a piano, but no bassoon or percussion. 
One has the picture of four drums in profile. In another is the sketch of the prosce- 
nium of the stage. 

On the alphabetical listing of the Ts, there is a sketdi of a passage from 'Tri- 
umphal ^ffaIth of the Devil, " horn two measures after rehearsal number 8 to 9. It 
is complete, with the violin part in ink and the trombone, bass, and percussfon 

parts in pencil. On a page of B listings, the 'Triumphal March" occurs again from 
three before 15 to one after 16. Here both violin and percussion parts are in ink; at 
some undetermined ptnnt, Stravinsky evidently intended to change the barring, 
but the mathematics did not work out correctlv, so he left it as it stands in the 
score. Also in the "Tnumphal .March, tlierc is a passage (at 3 and passim) for the 
violin in double-stof>s where, alternately, the bottom note of one chord followed 
by ttie upper notes of the next spells out an Important motif of the piece: 




2. Igor Stravinsky and RoberlCraft, Convcrstitiim^y u-:th <t>iv!>ifky {New York, 19"i9), p. 67 In 
his preface to the published sketches ut T/ie Rite of Spring (Lundun, i%9), Fransois Lesure states 
that tfie two composers made their trip to Varese in the winter of 1911-1912 and that the sketdws 
for The Riff wore executed in an exercise book purchased af that time But if was in March or April 
of 1913 that they visited Varese, by which time Tlw Rite sketches were already a year old. Thus 
does not explain w hy Straviiul^ waited until 1918 to use the old sketchbool^— tliat ia, if it was 
obtained on tius visit. 
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This is in ink, the motif above it in pendl. This is tfie tune that ocaured to 

Stravinsky in a dream; a young gypsy, holding a child on her lap, was playing the 
violin. The child was enthusiastic about the music and applauded it. Stravinsky 
was also pleased and joyfully included this motif in the music of the "Petit Con- 
cert."^ The motif is not complete, howexer, tor it turns into another idea bor- 
rowed from "Music to Scene I" (bracketed above in IZxample 21.1). On still an- 
other page, still on the B listings, are the concluding eighteen bars of liistoire, 
beautifully copied as if for a final score and signed 'Igor Strawinsky, 26 aoAt 
1918/' 

This is a fascinating document. Anything written so long ago as 1787 ought to 

be "historical." Perhaps it may still be, with Stravinsky's sketches, if some enter- 
prising scholar can discover its provenance. I loved reading it for the melodious 
sound of Italian names and places (there were no verbs to confound me). But why 
did Stravinsky use this ancient notebook? Was there a shortage of paper in war- 
time Switzerland in 1917? Or did Stravinsky use it because he liked the feel, the 
texture, of the parchmentlike paper? 

A footnote to the chapter on Histoire in Stravin^ in Pktuns and Documents 
mentions that die borrowing from popular songs would make a subject for a doc^ 
toFsd ttiesis.^ But ttiat is no less surprising ttian Stravinsky's reversion to the use of 
Russian folk tunes as late as 1943-1944. 1 came across in his library a book entitled 
Piesm russago nardo [Songs of the Russian people], which I would have thought 
someone else might have noticed long before now. It was published by Jurgen- 
son. No data is given, but the spelling is of course prerevolutionar}' (Old St\ie). 
The editor, who presumably composed the piano parts, is given as M. Bernard. 
Everyone who has played or even listened to the Sonata for Two Pianos is aware 
of some folk influence. In diis book, 1 found two folk tunes used in the Sonata. 
The first of them is no. 46, "Do not sing, do not sing." It has a text about a fattier 

Example21.2. Donotsing, do not sing' from P/esn/njiissagonaritfo.ed. M.Bernard (lytoscow: 

P. Jurgenson. n d ). No 46 




who has betrothed his dau^ter to "a foolish head It serves as the theme for the 
variaticms of ttie second movement (Example 21.2). The second of the folk tunes 



3. Ibid., p. 13. 

4. Vera Stravinsky and Robert Craft, Strttomkif in Pictures and Documents (New York, 1978), 
p. 623, n. 280. 
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is no. 16, "Oh, what Idiid of heart is this?" with a text about a jUted lover (female). 
This became the tune of the trio of die last movement (Example 21 .3). Both folk 
tunes are quoted literaUy, in the manner of the melodies from The Firebinl and 



Bnmpte 2tA. "Oh, what kind of heart is this?' from mssn/ russago narode, ed. M. Bernard 
(Moscow: P. Jurgertson, n.d.), No. 16. 




PeirusMaa. Although the variation theme is maifced andante in Bernard's tran- 
scription, Stravinsky takes a very stately tempo, with a canon in inversion at the 
octave below. He takes the tune through three cv'cles, in increased sonority, to 
constitvite his theme. Four variations follow, with the usual Stravinsky transfor- 
mations. For the trio in the last movement, Stravinsky uses only four and a half 
measures, skips to the eighth and ninth, recomposes the next several bars, using 
previous material, and then returns to a few of the operung bars. Nothing here 
suggests anyAirig like ttie numipulatiims of the elements (» motifs within the fd^ 
tunes, sudi as we have observed in The RUe Spring.^ 

What pnimpted Stiawinsky to revert to this kind of fdk tuiie usage? Suiefy it 
was not habit — ^he had abandoned folk music twenty -odd years eariier. But the 
Sonata was, first of all, a noncommissioned work; he began to compose it before 
the Scenes de ballet and finished it after (commissions, of course, took precedence). 
Stravinsky was so completely in the habit of daily composing that he probably 
needed something to keep himself tKcupied bt^tween the few commissioned 
works that came his way, Ihe whole period between the Symphony in C and the 
SymjAony in Three Movements must have been a difficult time for him. There 
were many adjustnients to be made to turn him fram a Russian-French composer 
into an American one. There was, for example, jazz music. He had of course 
made portraits of jazz during his Swiss years— Rag-time, Piano-Rag-Musk, ttie 
small dances in Histoire. But the later phase brought forth the Tango, Circus PoOai, 
Scenes de ballet. Scherzo a la Russe, and the Ebouu Conccrfo. "I am somewhat un- 
nerved," he wrote to Nadia Boulanger, ". . . by my lack of familiarity with this 
sort of thing."^ And indeed, he sought help for at least three of these pieces. 



5. Richard Taruskin later reported that further examples of Stravinsky's borrowirigs from Bernard 
had been discovered. 

6. Robert Graft ed., Stmmdy: SdeOed Comspmdenu, vol. 1 (New York, 1962), p. 244. 
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He also entertained several offers for film scores— for Jam Eyre and The Song of 

Benuuiette, for unspecified projects at Paramount and Warner Brothers Studios, 
and as late as 1964 for John Huston's The Bible. None of diem was realized. 

Toward the end of 1941, Columbia Pictures Corporation, through its musical 
director Morris Stoloff , in\ ited Stravinsky to discuss the possibility of his compos- 
ing a score tor Tlie Conmuvidos Strike at Dawn, a film based on Norwegian resis- 
tance to the German invasion. The negotiations came to nothing, but during their 
progress, Stravinsl^ began woridng with folk materials that seemed apt for the 
film. This was ttie genesis of the litfie set of four ordiestra pieces called Four Nor- 
to^km Moods. They must not be construed as incidental music for a film, for nei- 
ther tfieir formal organization nor their instrumentation would have survived the 
critidsm to be expected of producers/ directors, and editors of motion pictures. 
The pieces themselves have no cinematic significance, being innocent of any pic- 
torial or dramatic intent. At most, they might have been used to accompany 
scenes depicting the quiet rural lite of anonymous Norwegians before war struck 
them. 

This score has called forth a great deal of comment, including from 
Stravinsky: "AU the themes in my Noiwejjiim Aldodis were takm 
of Norwegian folk music my wife found in a secondhand bookstore in Los 
Angeles— and not bam Grieg, as some writers on my music have stated!"' In the 
Boston Symphony program notes for the first performance, the commentator 
quotes Stravinsky as stating that "although based on Norwegian folk tunes, the 
title Moods ... is pureK- a mode, a form or manner ot st\'le without any assump- 
tion of ethnological authenticity. ... [1] no more than followed the tradition of 
folklore treatment used by Joseph I laydn in his time . . . using the folklore the- 
matic oiUy as a rhythmic and melodic basis. Eric Walter VS^te has stated that 
"there mig|it be a case for including this wwk among Stravinsl^s adaptations 
nther than his original compositums/'' And the record annotator, Phillip Ra- 
mey, said, "The composer has adapted the style of Grieg for his own use."^ But 
the most impressive comment on the Moods is by the German musicologist Uwe 
Kraemer in Melos: "Examination of a number of different collections of Norwe- 
gian folk music showed that thev contained in part one or two melodies used in 
Stravinskv's work, but there is only c>ne collection of folk, tunes, Norges Melodier, 
in which one can find all the melodies adopted by the composer."" Kraemer goes 
on to describe the four volumes of this great collection, their contents, dates, edi- 



7. Igor SltavlnslqraiHl Robert OaftAtotton^ 1960), p. 93. 

8. Program of the Boston Symphony Occhestn, 13 Januaiy 1944. 

9. Eric Walter White, Strmm^: The Composer and His WoHcs, 2d ed. (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1979), p. 415. 

10. "Strevinsl^ Conducts," Oilumbia Recoids, M 30516, record noie by PhiOip Ramcy. 

11. Uwe Kraemer, "Four Norwegian Moods von Igor Strawinsky," Mehs 2 (March-April 
1972): 80. 
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tors, and publishers; he quotes the specific melodies and relates them to 
Stmvind^ s oomposition, noting alterations of mekxUc and rhythmic structures; 
and finalty he offers a few personal comments in appreciation of the composer's 
mastery. Kraemer's article is admirable in almost every way — so far as it goes. 

Unfortunately, it does not go quite far enough, for Kraemer did not happen 
upon the collection that Stravinsky achially used. The composer's wife, rummag- 
ing through Ring's sccondi\and music shop in Hollywood, is not likely to have 
had the extraordinary good luck of finding a scholarly work like the four volumes 
ofNorsesAMK&r/thedatesofwhidi range from 1875 to 1924. But surely Kiaemer 
must have realized ttiat his daim to have found "all" the sources was inaccurate, 
for there are three melodies tiiat he Med to identify. 

If ^rs. Stravinsky was unlikely to happen upon Norges Mekdier in Holty- 
wood, so was Kraemer unlikely to have happened upon, in European libraries, 
tfie collection that Stravinsky actuallN used, for it is a very unpretentious volume 
and one so conscientiously dedicated to popular taste that it might well escape 
scholarly notice. Its motivation was not musicological but sentimental and evan- 
gelical, as is evidenced by the rather old-fashioned and elaborate tiUe page (see 
Figure 21.1). 

This publication was in Stravinslqr's library in 1956. Four copies of it existed 
also in tiie Los Angeles Public library, where I photocopied the pertinent pages 
some time later. A few of ttw students in ttie late Professor Ingdf Dahl's classes at 
ttie Uni\'ersity of Souttiem California found it there and reported on their find- 
ings, though term papers do not make the best-seller lists. The mantle of secrecy 
that Stravinsky cast over his source material has long since been rent, although 
the information has not been widely broadcast. 

I need not review here the details of Krnemet's investigations, but I would 
like to identif)' the three melodies that he did not locate. 1 he first of these, occur- 
ring at 4 in the "Intrada," is found on page 116 of the Ditson Collection under the 
tide of "Wedding March" [Brulaaten] and with accreditation to "Edward Grieg's 
Arrangement, Opus 17, Dedicated to Ole Bull" (Example 21.4). 

The second of die unidentified pieces ocoirs in tfte "Wedding Dance." At 33, 
where the melody is transferred to the bass instruments, Stravinsl^ adds as a 
counterpoint, for flute and strings, the opening motif of "A Humorous Dance" 
IStabbe-Laaten] (Example 21.5). This tune appears twice in the Ditson 
Collection — on page 110, where it is given in an arrangement by Ludvig Mathias 
Lindeman, and again on page 111, where it is given in Grieg's elaborate arrange- 
ment from his Opus 17, again dedicated to Ole Bull. (Grieg used the time again in 
his string orche^bra piece. Opus 63, no. 2.) Kraemer makes no comment on tMs 
countermelody and thus assumes it to be Stravinslgr^s own invention. 

The same assumption has been made about the third tune, the whole mem 
mosso section, also in the "Wedding I>ance" (Example 21.6). What Kraemer calls 
"free Sti^a vinsky" is actually Hailing (a man's solo dance), which is tound on page 
87 of the CMtson Collection in a Lindeman anaitgement. 
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THE 



MUSIC ALBUM: 

A HEL.FCTIOS FOR IIOMU UME, riU>M 

NORWAY^ 

FOLK -Songs, Dances, etc., National Airs. 

RECENT COWPOSITIONS. 



PIAXOFOKTE AND SOLO SI.XUING, WITH A FKW FOl'R-PART SONdS. 

AUBER FORESTIER. and RASMUS B. ANDERSON. 



PART I. 

scucTioKs ntoa folk-songs damces, etc.. amd ratioral airs. 
PART II. 

SEUaiOHS FHOII RECERT COBPOStTIORS. 



BOSTON 



OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

C H. DITSOM a CO., LVo:i a HKALY, X R. DITSOM A CO., 

W6 31 ?973 'lA' 1 f< r' 

Figure 21 .1 Title Page of /Verges Melodier [The Norway music album). 



All of Stravinsky's sources are secondar}-, some of them in elaborate arrange- 
ments. Of the ten melodies used, one was an arrangement by Halfdan Kjerulf, 
three were arranged by Carl Warmuth, four come from the Lindeman collection, 
and three were by Grieg — which makes somewhat disingenuous Stravinsky's 
disclaimer of any indebtedness to Grieg. Seven of the tunes, as Kraemer demon- 
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Example 21 .4. The Norway Music AltMon. ed. Auber Forestler and Rasmus B. Anderson (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson and Co.. 1681), p. 1 16. 
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1 21 .6. The Norway Music Aibum, ed. Auber Forestier and Rasmus B. Anderson (Boston: 
OKver Ditson and Co.. 1881). p. 87. 





sbatedf exist in ttie Merges Meiodier. But only tttree of these were inducted in the 
first volume, published in 1875, the only one published by the time die Ditson 
Collection appeared in 1881 . 



Just to be in the Stravinsky home was a delist. Aniving diere, one might fiiKl the 
maestro engrossed in a game of solitaire, occasionally "cheating" when frus- 
trated or mumbling t^bscenities in Russian. I was there one da\ when, playing 
Canfield, he uttered a {rightfully vile remark just as Mrs. Stravinskv passed 
through the room with her gardener, who, being Russian himself, understood 
even,' word. Mrs. Stravinsky scolded her husband sharply; he was abashed. I 
asked lum what lie iiad said. He told me in Russian — 1 had a smattering of the 
language at die time. I asked him for an English translation, which embanassed 
him stUl further, so I asked him to write it down. He did, and I preserve it as sole 
example of die scatological Stravinslqr. 

Dining diez Strmnndqf was a gourmet occasion when Mrs. Stravinsky had 



12. The complete list of pieces from the Ditson collection: 

"Intradd" — Wedding March, p. 114, Wedding March, p. lib. Underground Music, p. 126. 
"Song" — ^The Fisherman's Song, p. 36; Home Forever, p. 56. 

"Wedding Etance"— Wedding March, p. 115; A Humorous Dance, p. 110 (or Grieg's Ver- 
sion, p. Ill); Hailing, p. 87. 

"Cocttge"— Return Maich, p. 117; Hailing, p. 79. 
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done the cooking hersdf or engaged a caterer, and so were the postconcert re- 
posits consisting, on a few memorable occasions, of cold chicken breasts and 
champagne. Table talk was lively If Aldous Huxlt'\' and Gerald Heard were 
present, it was a wonderful experience to listen to them in conversation: Huxley, 
the tenor, purring his long, invoiutt'd sentences; 1 leard, the btintone and an ora- 
tor, replying in staccato plirases, like Stravinsky s musical speech; the both of 
them exhibiting such skill in the manipulation of the king's English that one could 
just listen to the beauty of the language even without following the trend of ttie 
discussion. Generally the subject matter was global. Parenttieses and footnotes 
were numerous. If the subject was geographical, a adkction of Baedeckers was 
handy in the dining room bookcase, together with other reference books. But if it 
was lexicographical, Stravinsky would have to fetch one of the many dictionaries 
he kept in his studv. One could say that for Stravinskv dictionaries ranked in im- 
portance just next to the Bible and other sacred writings. World literature was a 
frequent topic. At one time, Stravinsky was reading 1 urgenev simultaneously in 
Russian and English, and both he and his wife were deeply affected by Nabo- 
kov's translation of Eugene Onegin. Wine was another favorite topic — I remember 
Maria Huxley ctutdiing a botde<rf rare vintage to her breast to warm it and gently 
chiding Stiavinslqr for having stored it in too ookl a cellar. 

The Stravinsl^ often entertained their guests at restaurants, and only at ttie 
best ones; but they were fickle in their judgment of which one was "the best." 
WTierrver thev chose to dine, thev were treated like royaltv — Stra\'inskv was 
probably generous with tips. Mrs. Stravinsky, sometimes bored with the menus 
and the prevailing obsequiousness, would astonish the establishment by asking 
for a plain hamburger. When 1 dined alone with the Stravinskys at a restaurant, I 
would glance at the bill and tiie next day send Mrs. Stravind^ a check for my 
portion. For a while, die Bel-Air Hotel was a favorite dining place, and when 
sending my chedc to Mrs. Stravin^, I enclosed scnne doggerel verse about the 
"Bel-Air, trte cher." After one such Wkt-doux, Stravinsky replied in a 'Twelve- 
tone Note"" (see Figure 21 .2). 

At lunches, much of the conversation centered around what eventually be- 
came subjects of the Stravinsky-Craft conversation hooks, though of course there 
were many other occasions for that. Critics were also a ta\'orite topic, Stravinsky's 
scorn for them matching that of composers from Beethoven to Schoenberg. His 
published 'letters to the editor* are masterpieces of vituperation, but so full of wit 
and irony ttiat ttie recipients ^ould have been more gratified than aggrieved to 
be immOTtaBzed in a Straviiislgran malediction. Robert Craft has mentioned my 
having had a hand in those letters, and I am not ashamed of my participation 
because I have blasted die critics enough on my own account. 



13. The writing of thank-you notes in the form of twelve-tone rows became a favorite occupation 
for Stravinsky. Milton Babbitt is said to have collected them. But before his dodecaphonic period, 
Stravinsky frequentfy wrote, "No lime to write, only time to rush and to thank." 
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Figure 21.2 Musical sketch by Stravinsky, 9 September 1955: 

1 2-tone note to Lawrence Morton 

who said "Bel-Air— tres Cher" 

Bel-Air? pas du tout cher. je crois plut6t Luau 
(Bel-Air? not at all expensive; niore so. Luau ] 

IStr"s privat [sic] opinion 



On the day he finished composing In Memoriam Dylan Thomas, 21 March 
1954, Stravinsky was eager to show the music to someone who would be inter- 
ested and sympathetic. Craft bveing t)ut of the city, he telephoned to invite me to 
look at the new score. He played it at the piano, very badly, and he sang the tenor 
part himself, in a composer's voice. This was not a performance, but it was ac- 
companied by a running verbal analysis of the serial structure. Also, his fingers 
stuttered. At one point in the preluding dirge-canons, he paused to say in a con- 
spiratorial whisper, "Here 1 cheated the row — I did not like the harmony." Subse- 
quently, however, he found how to be honest with his series, for the canons in 
their final form can be parsed with academic rigor. 

Stravinsky went to fetch me the proverbial Scotch while I continued to look at 
the score. He said to me then that it was still difficult to "unlearn" tonality and 
that he still felt the pull toward a tonal center. I asked him if he felt any inclination 
toward the twelve-tone method while he was composing the last two movements 
of the Concerto for Two Solo Pianos, where the involvements of the variations 
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and the fugue often resembled the practice of serial writing. "No/' he said, "be- 
cause I knew very little about the twelve-tone system at that time, and 1 probably 
would have thought it ver\' academic (Glazunov again!). Besides, what I did in my 
Concerto is as old as Bath. But I do resist the academic approach , except that I find 
it ven,' interesting to 'experience' [that is his word, "experience "] Ihe serial 
method in my Dylan Thomas piece, so long as the harmony is correct. I must have 
the correct harmony!" 

Just a year earlier, when a small group of musidans gathered to read tiuough 
his Septet, he had dedared, particularly about the last movement "It is fiercely 
tonal!" But within the next three to four years, he would announce tfuit harmony 
was a dead issue and that he was, by conviction, a twelve-tone composer. But still 
he was a slender receiver of the gospel: "I can live without Schoenberg and with- 
out Berg but not without Webem." 

When 1 returned home after this exciting afternoon — it was the first time 1 
had heard Stravinsky play the piano and the first time I had witnessed the ac- 
coucliement of a new piece — I wrote down my impressions, though 1 had heard it 
in only a piano redudkm: 

Stravinsky is almost excessively watchful of the poetic text. The 
String quartet — ^he had composed nothing for it in more than 
tiiirty years, except for the prelude to scene 2, act 3 of The Rote— is 
used here with the greatest restraint and simplicity. It is kept as 

neutral as possible without depriving it of character. The violins 
scarcely touch their top string; nuances are rare; an occasional 
pizzicato, mutes in the postiudium, and harmonics for the final 

cadence arc the onK- varinnt'; fmrn normal timbre. Yet it is 
through this calculated ineloquence that the strings make their 
pre s ence so telling. Because ^eir carefully woven Knes of coun- 
terpoint are entirely serial, thev are like mirrtirs reflecting back 
and thus illuminahng the tenor s song with countless images of 
itsdf . The trombones also live on the level of the inexpressive. 
Thev plav softly throughout, without dynamic sariation. attack- 
ing almost every note with a tiny accent and making their mark 
with nothing but their wonderfully austere sonority. The two 
groups are never mixed, like the uncoupled manuals of an organ. 
In the context of all this subdued instrumentalism the tenor's 
song stands out in strong relief. In Memoriam Dylan Thomas is a 
beautiful tribute, far more intimate than the memorial to De- 
bussy, and far more deeph' felt than the elegiacal Otle for Nataltt 
Koussevitzky. It is a smaller tnonun\enl than eiti\er, but it is 
affecting and personal while the ottiers are Impressive and of- 
ficial. 

In subsequent visits to Stravinsky's studio, 1 never paid much attention to the 
niachinery of his serial practices. 1 am no Champcdlion of the tone row, and once I 
found out what he was doing witti his a^ha, beta, gamma, and delta rows, witfi 
his diagonals and verticals and aU the other upholstery of his pieces, I was quite 
content witii just listening to ttie fabulous and always fresh sounds he concocted. 
But I did take a faMy long look at die opening of Threni, largely because he had 
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said to many of his friends that "if s a boring piece, nuns *rts savant/' I cannot be 

sure if the sketches I saw were absolutely the beginning of the piece, but they 
were close to it. As with Oediptt:^ Rex. he was still composing to the syllable. There 
were many entries of the opening phr.ise, "Incipit lamentatio Jeremiae Prophe- 
tiae." If! read the sketches correctly, he seemed to arnve at his basic row through 
the setting of those words, giving the appropriate inflection to each syllable of the 
text. '^Jeremiite Prophetiae" gave him more trouble — there are perhaps seven or 
eight examples of syllabification— than did the first two words. And then there 
were the lew measures of the introduction, one of which is marked 'To enlaxge/' 
which means that the equivalent of ten quarter-notes should be "enlarged" to 
fifteen. The "enlargement" was needed first because Stravinsky still believed in 
the necessity for repetition and second because there could be no Stravinsky 
without rests and syncopes. Here are the first and the "enlarged" secoiui version 
of the introduction: 



Bnmple21.7. Sketches from TYi/ero 




Greatest of all pleasures was travelirtg with the Stravinslqrs and Robot Craft. 
One such outing was a short excursion to Pasadena to view a Kandinslgr exhibi- 
tion. Another was a visit to the state fair at Pomorui. Stra\dnsky had always been a 
ksverof "beasties both great and small." One remembers Nicholas Nabokov's ac- 
count of the birds aiul cats in Stravinsky's home; the pictures of Stravinsky feed- 
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ing tfie cats in a Venetia campiello, and watching a giia£fe in a Copenhagen zoo 
and wondering, "What must it be like to have a sore throat/' and the trip to Kni- 
ger National Park.'^ Pomona was of course displaying only domestic animals, but 
Stravinsky stood in a we and admiration of the Percherons. "What wonderhil tes- 
ticles!" he exclaimed. 

We went to San Francisco for performances of Petrushka (Stravinsky conduct- 
ing), boarding the plane at midnight after a performance of Schutz's Christmas 
Story at a Monday Evening Concert/ witti "singen, singen" still sounding in our 
eais.^' Later it was to Vancouver for a Stravinslgr Festroal and to watch the polar 
bears in the zoo; once again Stravinsky condticted The Finbmi from a Kalmus pi- 
rated editton of the score. But the best trip of all was to board an Italian ship at 
New York for a summer vacation in Greece, Istanbul, and Italy, arriving at Venice 
for the rehearsals and premiere of Canticum Sacrum. The Stravinskys, always and 
even,^vhere, were keen, sensitive, and critical observers of everything from land- 
scapes to mosaics. But at no point in our travels did Stravinsky neglect perform- 
ing his one, great mission in life — composing. He composed everywhere, wiudi 
is probably why many of his late scores are dated but not located. 

In his last years, his major complaint, aside from pain and discomfortr was 
that he could not compose. Here are some excerpts from Robert Craffs Chronicle 
of a Friendship: 

"I want to work, and if I can't work, I want to die." Accordingly, 
we hoist him out ofbed to a gantry-type table. . . where he tran- 
scribes Bach. . . . Some twenty minutes later we lift him back to 
bed . . . but he is soon up again, and up and down a total of four 
times during the afternoon . . . but he had to be helped tl-iis after- 
noon in transposing a daiinet part. 

1am afraid of dreaming music, andlrealizenowttiatlwiU 
never again be able to compose." 

But when V. asks if he wants anything, the answer is "I want to 
compose." 

Last week, a nurse who urged him to "tiy" to compose was re- 
buffed witfi "I never fry. I compose or I don't compose." 



14. Nicolas Nabokov, Old Friends and New Music (New York, 1951), pp. 201-2; Robert Ciaft, 
Stravinsky: Chronicle of a Friendship, 1948-1971 (New Yodc, 1972), photographs following p. 140; 
Stravinsky and Craft, Pictures and Documents. Plate 19. 

15. This was Stravinsky's fevorfte concert series in Los Angeles. He first attended the concerts on 

6 March I^AA — they were then knou n .is enin^s on ihv Rooi, the change o( title to Mtinday 
Evening Concerts occurring at the beginning of the 1934-1955 season. Here Stravinsky heard the 
most recent works by Berg, Berio, Boulez, Ives, None, Schoenljerg, Stockhausen, Varfese, and 
Webern, as well as older music by Josquin, Gesualdo, Monteverdi, Schiitz, Couperin, and about 
twenty Bach cantatas — mostly conducted by Robert Craft. Stravinsky's gift to these concerts 
during the twenty-nine years of his residence in Los Angeles consisted of twelve premieres — six 
were original compositions and six were arrangements of earlier pieces. During this period, 
Monday Evening Concerts gave a total of seventy-two performances of fifty-eight of his works; at 
the present count, it stcind< at one hundred and eleven performances of sixtv-four works. Lest 
tttis appear tu be favoritism, 1 note that the series included forty-five works by Schoenberg and a 
total of one hundred and six Sdioenbeig perfonnances. 
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What doeb matler ... is our insistence that l\e can, and will 

again, compose. At this, anyway, he smiles. 

L S., ata two-year peak, composes this morning for the first time 
innumtilS. . . . "I like to compose music, not to listen to it. All 
my Ufelliave been pursued by my works,' but 1 don't care atx)ut 
'my wofks.' I care mHy about ocxnposing. And that is finished." 

Still in marvelous fonn, he composes again today, this time for 
alxmtanhour.^^ 

Stravinsky courted the Muse not by invocation but by work. 

Qneofmy last dunes for him was to write out, in sa»e from his partksUe, the 
Two Sacred Songs from the Spanisches Uederbudt by Hugo Wolf. I caraiot now le- 
member how many cofxections had to be made— enough to convince me that he 
would not compose again. It was sad to contemplate. Theie were, of course, spo- 
radic attempts up until a few weeks before his death. But a year and a half before 
this, Robert Craft had decided that he could not play Stravinsky's new Bach tran- 
scriptions in Berlin, "too little if an3rtlungofl. S. being discernible in them as they 
stand now, virtually unedited. "^^ 

So the career ended, but with The Ozvl and the Pussy-Cat. This was by no 
means an anticlimax to the Requiem Canticles, for almost from the beginning of his 
career— from Ramd to The Flood— hamor, wit, aiKl irony were among the quali- 
ties that most dearly dd%hted us, even when we were deeply moved— and 
sometinies even to tears— at Symfihony of Psalm, the incrediUy beautiful last 
scene of The Rake's Progress, or the Dylan Thomas piece. There was in Stravinsky 
something of Haydn and of Mozart, a kind of play function that was part of his 
speech, of his response to applause, and certainly of his television appearances. 
People who knew him in his early Paris \ t-ars (C octeau, Souvtchinsky) ha\'e told 
how his performance of Pribaoutki — always in private or with very intimate 
friends — was a marvel of characterization, especially the final song, 'The Old 
Man and ttie Hare." His sense of humcv had been noticed 1^ his elders in his 
early years when he had attended the weekly gatherings of pupils and finends at 
Kinsley's. An observer of the time, V. Yastrebtzov, "mentions a group of 
'plaisanteiies musicales,' which Stravinsky played on 6 March 1903, a 'chanson 
comique' . . . and a piece called Conductor and Tarantula . . . and an unpublished 
song for bass and piano entitled The Mushrooms Gc/f/y to War. And at one of 
these gathonngs, "Nicholas Richter horrified Rimskv-Kt)rsakov's wifebv plaving 
a Cakewalk, while Mitusov and Stravinsky demonstrated how it should t>e 
danced."" 

Sudi drollery did not vanish widi tfie ending of Stravinslg^s so-called "Rus- 



16. Craft, Chronicle of a Friendship, pp. 366, 367, 368, 379, 381, 401. 

17. Ibid , p 370 

18. VVtiite, Stravinsky, pp. 27-28. 

19. Ibid., p. 26. 
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sian" period. But in the tian^tion to neodassidsm, it changed its pattern— from 
humor to wit, which is to say, for example, from Mozart's A Musical Joke to the last 
movement of almost any of Haydn's symphonies. The vehicle of this change was 

the Octet, one of the most entertaining of 5tra\nnsky's works. It was, by theway, 
the first work he composed (tiiough covertly) for Vera de Bosset. 

And it was for her, too, that he composed The Owl and the Pussy-Cat, although 
she was the last person in the world who wanted or needed a dedicatory worlc 
because everything he wrote was, silendy, for her. But this was a special gift, for it 
was the first English poem ttiat she memorized on oomii^ to the United States. 
There are no "kh Uebe dich"s in Stravinsky's work, but The Owl and ihePussjf<:ttt 
is a true love song, half tender, half humorous, and, as Stravinslgr said, "one of 
the great poems in the English language." 

Now, at the inter\'al of a decade since his death, all my memories of him are 
happy ones, and it seems to me that it is musically just that he ended his career 
not with Re^uietn Canticles but with The Owl and tive Pussy-Cat as his last will and 
testament. 

"So he passed over, and all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side." 
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Selected Source Material from 

"A Catalogue of Books and Music Inscribed to 

and/or Autographed and Annotated by Igor 

Stravinsk]^' 

COMPILED AND ANNOTATED BY ROBERT CRAFT* 



Books and Music Related to Specific Compositions 



1. Prayer Bo(^<^ the Russian Orthodox Churdi. Moscow 1922. 

Signed (in Russian): "Igor Stravinsky 1926 Nice." At the back of the book, 
Stravinsky has inserted a paper containing a prayer handwritten in diurctl 
Slavonic. Stravinsky's Oche Nash (1926) follows the text in this volume. 

2. Kyriale sue Ordinariiini Mii'SiW. Desclee, Rome 1909. 

The Credo in this volume (p. 72-74) was the model for the Credo in Stravinsky's 
Mass (1944-1948). The phrasing and caesuras are the same in both settings; 
pitch-centricity (G) is the same in both; whole-step intervals occur at cadences in 
both (G F G in the Kyriale, B A B — cf. "ad dextenm pwtrfa"— in the Stravinsky); 
text undeilay is virtually the same in both (each syllable has a separate note, the 
only melisma of any length is in the "Amen"); and Stravinsky follows the Kyrkde 
in repeating the music for "Et expecto" and "in renmsionem." 

3. Kyriale (the same book in a photographed copy). 

On the cover, "NB" (Nadia Boulanger). In 1944, MUeBoulangergaveStravinsI^ 
her copy of the original volume as well as the photocopy. 

4. Biblia Sacra, Juxta Vul^atani Clcnu'iituiam. Desclee dk Cie., Paris 1947. 

Stravinsky acquired the book just before composing the Canticum Sacrum. 
Signed: "Igor Stravinsky 1954." The marking in red on page 6 of "Evangelium, 
Secundum Mattaeum," is the composer's. 

5. DicHonnairedePtttin-Chant. Paris 1860. 

Stravinsky has underiined the text in many places, clianged tlie music in otiiers, 
and added a dausula. 

•Copyrijjht Robert Craft, 1985. 
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6. Rtusittn BaWub and FoOc Smgs (pfinted titie in English on front cover). Juxgen- 
son, Nfoscow 1886. 

Stravinslgr puidiased ttie vduine in a seccmdhand musk 
19^ The thematic material for ttie Sonata for Two Pianos comes from this an- 
thology (cf. songs nos. 4, 9, 16, and46)/ as well as a motive in the third movement 
of the Symphony in Three Movements. He also copied and harmonized other 
songs that he did not use. The outercover was made by him, and he stendled the 
title on it in large red-ink letters. 

7. Russitttt Foffi: Songs (three volumes in one), collected aiul arranged "for singing 
and piano" hy Danilo Kashin. Published by Simeon Sitivanovsky, Moscow 1883. 

(A tear in tlie binding at the spine reveals part oi a page iri)ni an i:nglish newspa- 
per of 1880 or 1881.) In Stravinsky's hand, first page, in Russian: "A very rare 
book, one ol the best collections of Russian songs." In book I, song no. 1 , page 5, 
for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, Stravinsky has rewritten the harmony in four 
places; the melodic Une is stylistically similar to the mekxlic line in Maura (partic- 
ularly in the three measures before rehearsal number 38 and elsewhere in the 
Mother's aria). On page 75, Stravinsky has bracketed the first seven couplets of 
the text. In book II, page 39, Stravinsky has repositioned the words of the song in 
relation to the riotes. I he song on page 75 contains the line "1 go along the street" 
(cf. Lt's Noccii, vocal score, p. 154). The first line of the song on page 81 refers to 
"going down the Volga" (cf. Les Noccs, vocal score, p. 167). In book III, the first 
song contains the Une: 'The hist river is going over the pebbles" (cf. Les Noas, 
vocal score, p. 20, "tiie stream running on white stones"). 

8. Pyesni rus^gq naroda by Sakharov. 5 volumes. St. Petersburg 1838-1839. 

Bound by Stravinslgr's fattier in red Morocco with gdd lettering, Japanese end 
papers, and witfi his initials, "0, C," on the spine. At one time, Stravinsky in- 
tended to use song 229 (vol. m, p. 331) in Les Nooes and marked it in pencfl. 

9. Byt russkago nawda by Tereshchenko. 2 volumes. St. Petersburg 1848. 
Stravinsky used three lines from page 332 at 93 in Les Nooes. 

10. Complete Collection of Verse by K. D. Balmont, 1911. 

Inscribed (in Russian): "To Stravinskv from the daughter of the poet." The texts 
of Stravinsky's Zvezdoliki and Balmont Songs arc included in this volume, sent to 
the composer by Balmont's daughter in the spring ot 1961, as Stravinskv's note to 
her 19 June 1961 reveals. The versions he used were published in Zeliony verto- 
grad (St. Petersburg: Shipovnik, 1909). 

11. OdlrishFolkMusicandSong^. Dublin 1909. 

Signed: 'Igor Stravinsky, London 1^913" Qanuaiy 30 or 31, Stravinsky having 
arrived in England from Monte Cario, where he heard a performance of Pars^ 
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on Januarv' 28). The melody of the "Marche" (Three Easv Pieces) comes from this 
volume, which also c on tains Stravinsky's inserted manuscript copy of the first 
two measures of song no. 139. 

12. The Mdodist. "A Selection of the Most Favorite English, Scotch, and Irish 

Songs, arranged for the voice, flute, or violin by G. S. Thornton." New Yorlt 
1820. This book \n as the source for the nuisic that Stravinsky planned to write for 
the film Jane Eyre. He copied excerpts from pages 16, 19, 42, 49, 75, 85, and 88-89. 

13. Pitrarque by Charies-Albert Cingria. Librairie Payon & Cie., Lausanne 1932. 

Inscribed: "A i'auteur du Duo concertant qui \ a si bien avec Fetrarque celui de ce 
livre que rien ne motive dans la surdite dc notre epoque. C. A. Cingria." 
Stravinsky thanked Cingria as follows: "Quel beau livre que votre Petrarquel je le 
Usavecune joieinfinie! Pas un instant ded^nte — ^j'aime ga. Merd, chorami, de 
me Tavoir envoy6 et si flatteusement dedicaci." The book contains the text of an 
eariy French translation of Petrarch's Latin dialogue Joif and Reason, which 
Stravinsky had begun to set for two voices and a keyboard instrument in January 
1933 but atMndoned in ordor to begin the composition of Persiphone. The com- 
poser has underscored passages of philosophical and aesthetic argument in Qn- 
gria's book and commented on them in the margins. 

14. Charles-Albert Cingria: Oeuures Completes. 10 volumes (the complete edition, 
1984, consists of 17 volumes). Edition I'Age d'Homme, Lausanne. 

Stravinsky met Cingria, the Swiss writer (of Turko- Yugoslav and Polish extrac- 
tion) and music pupil of Jacques-Dalcroze, in Paris in 1914. From die mid-1920s 
until Qngria's deatii in 1954, die two were dose friends. In 1965, Stravinsky be- 
came a member of the honorary committee for Hie publication of Qngria's com- 
plete works. Stravinslqr subscribed to the edition and reread the contents of the 
volumes that appeared in his lifetime. He did not mark the books, but he at- 
tached the correspondence to him from the Association des amis de Charles- 
Albert Cingria to the first book in the set. Cingria's influence on Stravinsky is 
most evident here in the essays on Chesterton, Claude!, Jovce, Artaud, Giaco- 
metti, and Max Jacob. Cingria's essays on Stravinsk\' are found as follows: vol- 
ume I, on Histoire du soldat (1925); volume IV, the i\7\/ reviews "L'Oeuvre de 
Stravinsky par de Paoli," "Persiphone et la critk^ue,"' "Sur Otroniques de ma vie I," 
"Sur Otroniques demavie W; volume DC, "La premie de Venise" (1951), 
Stravinsky^Paris via Venise" (1952), "Le Rak^s de Paris" (1953). 

15. Poetsofthc E>y//s// Lm^uaf^c, volumes I and II (J. Langland te> Spenser), edited 
by W. H. Auden and Norman Holmes Pearson. Viking Press, New York 1950. 

Auden sent the five-volume anthology to Stravinsky in 1951. The texts of the 

Cantata (1952), chosen by the composer from volume 1 of this anthology, contain 
his penciled markings. The texts of the Three Son;^sfrom William Slmkespeare . taken 
Irom volume II, contain ills markings (pp. 154, 171-72, 177). His markings on 
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page 173 indicate that he had originally consideied setting "Gnne away, come 
away, death/' 

16. Foure Birds ofNmli's Arke by Thomas Dekkar [sic]. New York 1925. 

Stravinsky's book markers are found on pages 12/13, 22/23 (checkmark on p. 22), 
and 62/63 The text of the "Prayer" in A Sermon, a Narrative and a Prayer follows 
the orthography in this volume. 

17. Apologie deladansebyV. deLauze. Frederick MuHer Ltd., London 1952. 

Signed: "IStr 1954." In Stravinsky's hand, in pencil, on the cover: "with some 
music by Mann Mersemie (1636). " The ApKilogic includes musical and choreo- 
graphic models for most of the dances in Agon. Stravinsky's scansion and phras* 
ing marks are found on some of the mu»c examples. He began tfie ballet in 1953, 
but after composing a few numbers, interrupted wofk on it in order to write In 
Memoriam Dybm Thomas, Canticum Sacrum, and the ''Vom Himmel hoch" Varia- 
tions He resimied the composition of the ballet in 1956 after Lincoln Kiistein sent 
YdtntbeAfx^ogie. 

18. Cantus Lamentationum pro Ultimo Triduo Hebdoniadae Majoris Juxta Hispanos Co- 
dices. Desd^e & Cie., Paris 1934. 

In Stravinsky's hand, on cover: 'TStr 1959." The text of Threni (Latin with the 
Hebrew aipiiabet) was taken from this text of the Liinn'ntation^ of Jeremiah, though 
Stravinsky did not sign the cover until more than a year after he had completed 
the score. 

19. Everyman and Medieval Miracle PJajfS, edited by A. C. Cawley. E. P. Dutton, 
New York 1959. Papert)ack edition. 

The source, with one exceptkm, of tfie nohbiUical texts of The Flood. T. S. Eliot 

had drawn Stravinsky's attention totiiisedition of the mystery plays. The bookis 
marked extensively by R. C, an insert sheet in whose hand indicates that a Cain 
and Abel scene was originally planned and that the onlv choreographic move- 
ment was to have been "The Flood " In this edition, as in the chronology of 
Stravinsky's compositions, .Vivj/j's I huki is followed by AbmluDt! and Isaac, which 
suggests that Stravinsky may have read both plays at the same time and have 
been attracted then by tfie subject of the (non) sacrifice of baac. 

20. Das W<^ltemperierte Kiavur by J. S. Bach. Two volumes, Universal Edition 
(Czemy). 

On the cover of book I: 'Igor Stravinsky [in Russian] May 7, 1970." On the cover 
of book IL "Igor Stravinsky [in Englishl May 7, 1970. ' Stravinsky's instrumenta- 
tions of four preludes and four fugues (March-May 1969) follow these texts and 

were to some extent plotted directly on them: in volume I, prelude IV contains 
red crayon markings in m. 1, 26, and 27 and pencil marlungs in six other mea- 
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sures; fugue IV contains numerous red crayon markings and pencil niarkmgs in 
most moasurcs; prelude X contains pt'ncil markings, fugue X, numerous mark- 
ings in both red and bkick pencil; in prelude XX, Stravinsky has circled the lifths 
in m. 54, and, in red pencil, questioned the tlat at the end of m. 11 before the end; 
fugue XXn is marked in red and bhie pencil, suggesting that at one time he had 
oonsideied orchestrating the piece; fugue XXm is marked in red pencil; prdude 
XXIV and fugue XXIV are mariced in red and blade pencil. In vdume D, prelude 
XI and fugue XI are marked in red and black pendl. The last music ttiat 
Stravinsky played at the piano, on 1, 2, 3 April 1971 was fugue VIII from volume 
I, which remained open on his piano at these pages for montfis afto: his death. 



Etudes and Theoretical Works on Music 



21. Technufue de VOrdtestra Modeme by Ch. M. Widor. Henry Lemoine & Cie., 
P^1910. 

Stravinsky consulted this book for mformation about saxophones while compos- 
ing Sdharzo A Ut JRusse; he inserted his own manuscript of saxophcme ranges be- 
tween pages 152 and 157. To judge from the handwriting of his marginalia, he 
may have purchased and read the treatise as eariy as 1910. The blue crayvm mark- 
ings in his hand on pages 194 to 201 ( on violin triple-stopping) and in red crayon 
on pages 216 to 222 (on viola triple-stopping) might date from the time of the 
composition of the "Glorification of the Chosen One." He has underlined and 
questioned a remark on page 22*^^ and corrected a definition on page 154. On page 
132, next to VVidor's expression 'pate sonore," Stravinsky wrote in the margin, 
"A bas pate, a has orchestration." On page 122, next to VVidor's observation that 
the sonority of the bass trombone is superb, Stra\ msky has added: "C'est juste." 
Comments by Stravinsky appear on pages 46, 47, and 106, and on a paper in- 
serted at page 55, he has written "Sa[Ulegible]." 

22 . Complete Sdwci (^Tedtnicfor the Piatu^rte by Isidor Philipp. Presser, Philadel- 
phia 1908. 

Signed on cover: "Igor Stravinsky." Before appearing as piano soloist in his Con- 
certo for Piano and Wind Instruments (1923-1924), Stravinsky took piano lessons 
from Philipp. After the attack on Stravinsky's music as "degenerate art," in Diis- 
seldorf in May 1938, the composer again turned to Philipp lor help, but of a dif- 
ferent nature: the pianist was a friend of Fran$ois-Poncet, the French Ambassa- 
dor in Berlin, 

23. Exercises Preparatoires by I. Philipp (2nd series). J. Hamelle, Paris. 
Signed: "Igor Stravinsky." Pencil markings throughout in Stravinsl^s hsoid. 
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24. Differences Between 18th-Centwy and Modem Vkjtin Bouring (reprint from The 
Sam, Kfarch 1957) by Sol Babitz. Eariy Music Laboratory, Los Angeles 1970. 

Inscribed: '7une 18, 1970, Happy Birthday X Igor Stravinsky. Sol Babitz." Babitz 
gave ttiis pamphlet to Stravini^ in Evian in August 1970. 

25. The Violiti , Vieics and Reviews by Sol Babitz. American String Teachers Associ- 
ation, Illinois 1959. 

Inscribed: 'To the veiy cher maitie, Sol Babitz, L. A. 4/4/60." 

26. Journal dc Psychology. Paris, January-March 1940/41. issue devoted to "La 
Musique architecture temporelle" by Gis^le Brelet. 

Enclosures: a letter to Stravinsky from Brelet, November 10/48; and a letter from 
E. C. Crittenden, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., explaining 
that during one of his recent visits to Paris, Brelet (Mme Jean Terrien) had en- 
trusted him to give the publication to Stravinsky. Though Gis^ Bidet has beoii 
overiooked by Stravinsky scholars, her writings exercised a considerable in- 
fluence on him in 1946-1950, partkularly "Chances de la Musique Atonale." Her 
letters to him (1947-1952) on the nature of genius are fervent, his replies, matter^ 
of-foct, but the Brdet episode merits examination. 

27. "Musiques Exotiques et Valeurs Permanentes de 1' Art Musical" (extract from 
Revue Philosophique) by Gisele Brelet. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris 1946 
Ganuaiy-March). 

28. EsthHuiue et Cr^itkm Musiade by Gisele Brelet Paris 1947. 

Insert in Stravinsky's hand: "Regu May 6, 1947." Inscribed: "Pour Igor Stm- 
winsky, je lui restitue ces p&vsies que m'inspirerent sa personne et ses oeuvres, 
Gis^Bcekt." 

29. "Chances de la Musique Atonale" (extract from "Valeurs") by Qsile Brelet. 

Editions du Scarabee, Alexandria 1947. 

Enclosed: envelope from Brelet to Stravinsky. 

30. "Musique et Silence" (extract from La Reme Musicale) by Gisele Brelet. 

Enclosed: a long letter from Brelet, 25 August 1948, setting forth her piiilosophy 
of music. Stravinsky marked the envelope "Giselle [sicj Brelet 1948." 

31 . Le Temps Musical by Gisele Brelet. Paris 1949. 

Inscribed: "C'est a \'ous, cher Monsieur, et a vus oeuvres, que je dois d'avoir pu 
mener a bien ce travail, puisque le temps musical, essence de la musique, est 
aussi I'essence de votre musique. Permettez-moi done de vous off rir ce Temps Mu- 
siad qui vous est aussi lamilier qu' k mcri-mdme. Gisele Brelet." 
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32. Ulnterffritatkm Criairke by Gis^le Bi«let. Paris 1951 . 

Inscribed: "Pour Igor Strawinsky, avec Texpression de ma profonde admiration 
et Tespoir de vous convaincre! Gis^le Brelet, 10 juillet 1951." 

33. Hamlitte Studies in Musicology, edited by Ernst Kienek. Burgess Publishing 
Company, Minneapolis 1945. 

Signed: "L Stravinsky July/58." 

34. X'hMlal Counterpoint in the Style oftlw Sixteenth Century, outline by Ernst iCrenek. 
Boosey & Hawkes, London 1959. 

Signed; "IStr May 1960." 

35. De Rebus Prius Factis by Ernst Krenek. Wilhelm Hansen Musikverlag, Frank- 
furt 1956. 

Inscribed; "For Igor Stravinsky Ad res tucicndas! Atfectionately Ernst, May 5, 
1958." 

36. Verzierungs'-Kunst in der Cesangs-Musik (1535-1 650) by Max Kuhn (all in block 
letters by Stravinsky). Brdtkopf & HSrtel, Leipzig 1902. 

Stxavinslgr made a notation in the margin on page 1 of the text. This book was 
Stravinsky's reference for the ornamentation in his "Vom Ifimniel hoch" varia- 
tions. 

37. Criindliche Vwlinschuleby Leopold Mozart. J.J. Letter, Augsburg 1770. 

Taped over the portrait of Leopold Mozart on the flyleaf is a sheet of tracing pa- 
per on which Stravinsky has drawn Leopold Mozart's portrait. Comments in 
Stravinsky's hand, in pencil, on the inside cover. 

38. Treatise on the Ornaments of Music by Tartini, translated and edited by Sol Ba- 
bitz. 

Inscribed: "To Igor Stravinslg^. A Happy Birthday. June 1960. Sol Babitz." 

39. L'Art de la musique by Guy Bernard. Paris 1960 (?). 

"Au maltre Igor Stiawinsky avec la profonde admiration et le respectueux hom- 
mage de Guy Bernard." On page 450, in red pendl, Stravinsky has questioned 
two statements about himself. Endosed: two letters from Jacques Charpier con- 
cerning the inclusion of a chapter from the Poetique Musicale in the present vol- 
ume and a letter from Stravinsl^ granting permission to do this, signed in green 
ink, "Igor Stravinsky." 

40. la Tedinuiue de I'Orchestre Contemporain by A. Casella and V. Mortari. Paris 
1958. 
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Lnscribed: "A Igor Stravinsky, le grand maltre des musidens d'aujourd'hui et de 
demain qui nous a appris I'art et la jeunesse. Avec toute Tadmiration et affection, 
de son devout, Viii^lio Mortari. Venise. 5 octobre 1958." 

41. Lois et Styles des Hanyionies Mustcales by Edmond Costere. Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, Paris 1954. 

Inscribed: "Au Maitrc Igor Strawinsky en hommage et ma respectueuse admira- 
tior\, et en temoignage et en gratitude pom I'enseignements precieux que j'ai [il- 
legible] dans ses oeuvres, et notamment dans sa Poetiijue Musiaiic. rana le 20 mai 
1956IillegibleJ." 

42. The History (^Musk in Performance by Fiederick Dorian. New York 1942. 

Contains two letters from Dorian and a long and critjcal one from Stravinsky to 
him, 22 Januaiy 1943. 

43. The Musical Workshop by Frederick Dorian. New York 19^. 
Contains a letter from Dorian to Stravinslqr. 

44. Acta Musicdogica by}. Warren Kirkendale. Barenreiter Verlag, Basel 1963. 

In Stravinsky's hand, in ink, on the cover: "1/1963." Enclosed: letter from ttie au- 
dior accompanying the artide on Beethoven's Grosse Fuge. 

45. "The Goddess Fortuna in Music" (reprint from The Musical Qmrterly) by 
Edward E. Lowinsky. January 1943. 

Inscribed: "For Igor Stravinsky with the author's high esteem!" 

46. "Adrian Willaerf s Chromatk TDuo' Re-Examined" by E. E. Lowinsky. 

Inscribed: "For Igor Stravinsky with the sincere admiration ot tdward Lo- 
winsky." 

47. Secret OavmaHc Art in the Netheriands Motet by Edward E. Lowinsky. Colum- 
bia Unhmity Press, New York 1946. 

Inscribed: "For Igor Stiavinsl^ with admiration and gratitude. Edward E. Lo- 
winsky." 

48. Dan Emmett and the Rise of Early Negro Minstrelsy by Hans Nathan. University 

of Oklahoma Press, 1%2. 

Inscribed: "Dear master: Please accept this new book of mine as a fc>elated gift in 
honor of vour eightieth birthday and as a humble tribute to the incomparable, 
astounding harvest of your life. Hans Nathan. February 14, 1962." 

49. "TheTwelve-Tone Compositions of Luigi Dallapiccola" (reprint from Musica/ 
Quarterly, July 1958) by Hans Nathan. 
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Inscribed: "For Igor Stravinsky. Hans Nathan/' 

50. The Technique of Variation, a Stiuh/ of the Instrumental Variation from Antonio de 
Cabezon to Max Re^er by Robert U. Nelson. University of California Press, Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles 1948. 

Inscribed: "To Igor Stnu insk\', witli sinccrest regards — Robert U. Nelson. Apiil 
1949." Nelson was one of Stravinsky's pupils at Harvard in 1939-1940. 

51 . Samples of the Ancient Russian Singing Art by N. Ouspensky . 

Inscribed: "To dear Igor Fyodorovich for his 86th anniversary with the best 
wishes and deepest respect. 17-VI-1%8." 

52. Fragments Thkniques I sin la Musique ExpK'rimeutal by Henri Pousseur. Editions 
de rinstitut de Sodologie, University Libre de Bruxelles, Brussels 1970. 

Inscribed: "Au Maitre inoompaiable, k Igor SCravinslgr, en [illegible] respec- 
tueuse-^affecttieuse admiration. Pousseur." 

53. L'Apvtheose de Rameau by Henri Pousseur. (Article in Revue d' Estttetique, 2 
April 1968). 

Inscribed: "En temoignage de respectueuse affection. Pousseur." Label at- 
tached. 

54. En Pays Dauphinois by Paul Pittion. Grenoble 1950. 

Inscribed: "Au Maitre de Thrcni, qui eii 1931, otdit Dauphinois, ces quelques 
chants et danses de nos montagnes, Paul Pittion. Pittion was a choral conductor 
much respected by Stravinsky. 

55. TmUi des Mu^uxhy Pierre Schaeffer. Editions du Seuil, Paris 1967 (?). 

Inscribed by die autiior to Stravinsky, recalling a luncheon with him in Holly- 
wood in 1945. 

56. Wehern s Last Works by Humphrey Searle. Article in The Monthly Musiail Re- 
cord, December 1946. 

Stapled by Stravinsky, title underlined by him, a mistake in rhythm in the third 
paragraph corrected by him, and the end of the preceding article on Schumann 
"x"ed out by tum. 

57. "Serialism reconsidered" by Peter Stadlen. Reprint from Scon magazine. 

Dated by Stravinsky "February 1958" in red ink on the cover. 

58. Die Reihe, second Anton Webem Number. Universal Edition, Vienna 1955. 

Signed: TStr." 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT is made to fhe following puUishers for use of musical ex- 
amples from Stravinsl^ sooies under Iheir copyri^ 

Belwin-Mills Publishing Corp. for Flic Rite of Spring (Example 9.4, Part 3), 
Copyright 1974 by Belwin-Mills Publishing Corp., Melville, N.Y. 

BooseyandHawkes, Inc., for Agon (Examples 12.12, 13.4) Copyright ® 1957 
by Boosey and Hawkes, Inc.; (Badi) Choral-Vaiiations on "Vom Ifimmel hoch" 
(Examples 13.7, 13.8a) Copyright (& 1955 by Boosey and Hawkes, Inc.; Cantata 
(Example 13.1) Copyiight 1952 by Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., New York; Qaiticum 
Sacrum (Examples 11.14, 13.3) Copyright O 1956 by Boosey and Hawkes, Inc.; 
Duo concertant (Example 13.10) Copyright © 1947 by Edition Russe de Musique, 
Boosey and Hawkes, Inc.; Ebony Concerto (Example 12.2) Copyright 1946 by 
Charling Music Corp. Kenew od 1973; Cop\'right c3nd renewal assigned to Boosey 
and Hawkes, Inc., for the U.S.A.; (Gesualdo) ires sacrae cautiones (Examples 
13.8b, 13.8c) Copyright © 1960 Boosey and Co., Ltd. By arrangement with 
Ugrino-Verlag, Hamburg.; In l^morkm Dylan Thomas (Example 13.2) Copyright 
1954 by BooseyandHawkes, Inc., New York; Mass (Examples 11.11, 11.14-11.16) 
Copyriglit 19^ in tfie U.S. A. by Boos^ and Hawkes, Inc. Copyright for all coun- 
tries; Movements for Piano and Orchestra (Examples 14.1, 15.2) Copyright © 1960 
by Hawkes and Son (London), Ltd.; Tfw Nightiu^ah' (Examples 7.4, 7.18-7.20) 
Copyright 1^14 by Edition Russe de Musique (Russischer Musikverlag). Copy- 
right assigned 1947 to Boosey and Hawkes, Inc tor aii countries; Octet (Example 
12.4) Copyright 1924 by Edition Kusso de .Musique. Renewed 1952, Copyright 
and renewal assigned to Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. Revised version copyright 
1952 by Boosey and Hawkes, Inc.; Orpheus (Example 12.1) Copyright 1947, 1948 
by Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. Renewed 1974, 1975; Petrushka (Examples 1.2and2.2 
are taken from piano reductions of die score published by the Edition Russe de 
Muskjue in 1911 imder no copyii^t. Later editions of the score are copyri^t 
1912 by Edition Russe de Musique [Russischer Musikverlag] for all countries. 
Cop5night assigned 1947 to Boosey and Hawkes, New York, U.S.A. New Version 
copyright 1948 by Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., New York, U.S.A. Copvright for all 
countries); The Rake's Progress (Example 13.11) Copyright ® 1951 by Boosey and 
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Hawkes, Inc.; Requkm Cantides (Examples 11.9-11.11) Copyrig|it 1967by Boosey 

and Hawkes Music Publishers Ltd.; The Rile of Spring (Full score) (Examples 9.1— 
9.10, parts 4, 4a, 5. 7, and 8), Copyright 1921 by Edition Russe de Musique (Rus- 
sischer Musikverlag). Copyright assigned 1947 to Boosey and Hawkes Inc. for all 
countries; The Rite of Spring (Examples 8.2, 8.4-8.7, 8.10-8.16) Copyright assigned 
1947 to Boosey and Hawkes. New tdition 1967; ihe Rite of Sprin<;^ (Orchestral 
parts) (Examples 9.3-9.5) Copyright 1921 by Edition Russe de Musique. Copy- 
right assigned 1947 to Boosey and Hawkes Inc. for all countries; The Rite of Spring 
(PSano reduction) (Examples 2.3, 2.4, 7.2, 9.1, 9.2, 9.5) Copyright 1926 by Editkm 
Russe de Musiqtae (Rus^sdier Musikveria^. Copyri^t assigned 1947 to Boosey 
andHawkesInc. for all countries; The R^cf Spring, "Sacrificial Dance" (Example 
8.17-8.19, 9.8, 9.9) Copyright 1945 by Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Re- 
newed 1973, Copyright and renewal assigned to Boosc\' and Hawkes, Inc. for all 
countries; The Rite of Spring: Sketches 1911-1913 (Examples 7.3, 9.10, part 1) Copy- 
right 1969 bv Boosev and Hawkes, Music Publishers Ltd.; A Sermon, a Narrative, 
arid a Pmi/t'r (Example 13.6c) Copyright © 1%1 by Boosey and Co., Ltd.; Symphony 
of Psalms (Examples 11.5, 11.6, 11.8, 11.10, 11.12) Copyright 1931 by the Edition 
Russe de Musique. Renewed 1958, Copyright and renewal assigned to Boosey 
and Hawkes, bic Revised edition copyright 1948 by Boosey and Hawkes inc. 
Renewed 1975; Symphony of Psabm (Example 7.1 is taken from a piano reduction 
of the score that has no date or copyright notive other than Boosey and Hawkes, 
sole agents forthe copyright owner. Edition Russe deMuskpie, Paris); Tlnvnt (Ex- 
amples 11.14, 11.15, 13.5, 13.6a, 15.1, 21.7b) Cop\Tight © 1958 by Boosey and 
Hawkes, Inc.; Three Pieces for String Quartet (Example 7.21) Copyright 1922 by 
Edihon Russe de Musique. All rights assigned to Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., 1947; 
Trois Mouvements de Petrouchka (Examples 7.14-7.16) Copyright 1922 by Edition 
Russe de Musique (Russischer Musikverlag) for all countries. Copyright assigned 
1947 to Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., New York, U.S.A.; Variations (Aldous Huxley 
in Memoriam) (Examfde 15.3) 0 1965 by Boosey and Hai^ises Mtiidc Pid>Ushers, 
Ltd.; Stravinslgr sketches used in Charles Wuorinen's A Reliquary for Igor 
SiraiMty (Example 15.4) 0 1978 by Boosey and Hawkes. 

J & W Chester Ltd., London, for Ei^ht Instrumental Miniatures (Example 13.9). 
Copyright for all countries 1963 S ] & W Chester Ltd., London; Les Noces (Exam- 
ples 11.7, 11.15, 12.13) Copyright 1950 by J & W Chester Ltd., London; Five Easy 
Pieces (Example 12.5) Copyright 1917 by J & W Chester Ltd.; Three Easy Pieces 
(Example 12. 14) Copyright 1917 by Ad. Henn. J & W Chester Ltd., London; Con- 
certino for String Quartet (Example 12.15) Copyright 1923 by Wilhelm Hansen, 
Copenhag^. 

C. F. Peters Corporation for Zvezdoliki (Example 7. 17 has no copyright notice, 
but the publisher is listed as Musikverlag Rob. Forberg, Bad Godesberg. Sole 
Agents: C. F. Peters Corporation, New York, N.Y. Catalogue No. F-94); for 
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Quoles Wuorinen's A Reliquary fcnr Igor Stnnrindcy (Example 15.4) <E) 1978 by C F. 
Peters Ccnporaticm. Used 1^ pennissioii. 

B. Schott's Sohne for The Firebird (Examples 7.3-7.13) All rights resen'ed. 
Used by permission of European American Music Distributors Corporation, sole 
U.S. agent for B. Schott's Sohne, copyright owner; Concerto in Et ('Thimbarton 
Oaks") (Example 12.9) Copyright 1938 by B. Schotfs Sdhne, lABka, O renewed 
1966; Symphony in C (Example 12.3) Copyright Schott and Co., Ltd., London, 
1948; Symphony in Thfee Movements (Examples 12.6, 12.10) Copyright 1946 by 
AMP, Inc. New York. Copyright assigned to B. Sdtotf s Sdhne, Mainz, <&> re- 
newed 1974. 
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EDWIN ALLEN was a dose biend of the Stravinskys from 1961 until their deaths. 
He is at present acquisitions Iflvaiian at Wedeyan University in Connecticut. 

GILBERT AMY studied composition with Milhaud and Messiacn and conducting 
with Boulez. From 1976 to 1982, he was both musical director and conductor of 
die Nouvel Orchestre Phiiharmonique de Radio-France, Paris. 

LOUK ANDRIESSEN, a free-lance composer and founder of contemporar)' muac 
ensembles in Holland, has just published a monograph on Stravinsky/ TheApO' 
Ionian Clockwork, together with Elmer Schdnberger. 

MILTON BABBITT/ a 1982 recipient of a Ptditzer Prize, has taught in the music 
and mathematics departments of Princeton University since 1938. His articles 
on contemporary music have appeared in ma|or music |oumals. 

MALCOLM } lAMRICK BROWN, a Specialist in nineteenth- and t%ventieth-centxiry 
Russian and Soviet music, teaches at Indiana University. Among many other 
sdiolazly activities/ he edits the series Russian Musk Studies fox UMl Research 
Press. 

ROBERT CRAFT, conductor and writer on music, was closely allied with 
Stravinsky from 1*^48 until the composer's death. Their collaboration involved 
numerous premiere performances, recordings, and literary works. He has re- 
cently published Stravinsky: Selected Correspondence, vols. 1^ and 3. 

LOUIS CYR studied musicology in Frankfurt, West Germany, and recently was 
chairman of the music department at the University of Quebec, Montreal. Or- 
dained as a Jesuit priest in 1964, he also writes on contemporary church music. 

ALLEN FORTE is professor of music theory at Yale University. His published 
writings comprise eight books and numerous artideS/ induding The Hamunk 
Orgamzatkn ^ The Rite of Spring. 

TAKASHl FUNAYAMA is a noted expert on Stravinsky in Japan and protessor of 
musicology at the National University of Fine Arts and Music in Tckyo, 
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DAVID HOCKNEY, one of the most widely acclaimed British artists, did the set 
designs for the Glyndeboume production of 77u' Rah''> Progress (1974-1975) and 
the Metropolitan Opera's Rite ^Spring, Nightingale, and Oedipus Rex in 1981. 

SIMON KARLINSKY studied with Honegger before becoming a professor of 
Slavic languages and literature at the University of Gdifbmia at Berkdey. 1^ 
published writings include numerous books on Russian writers and artists. 

JONAIHAN D KRAMER, composer and music theorist, is director of electronic 
music and professor at the College-Conservatory of Music of the Uiuversity of 
Qndnnati. 

JEFFREY KRESKY, composer and music theorist, is associate professor of music at 
VWam Paterson College. He is the author of Tonal Music: Twelve Analytic Stud- 
ies. 

EEKLAViSON, the only profes^onal concert piandist in the woiid/ has lecxxded 
and perform ed Stravinsky's Pianola music in London and Paris. 

LAWRENCE MORTON, a musicologist and writer, founded and directed the Los 
Angeles Monday Evening Concerts. From 1965 to 1982, he was curator of music 
at the Los Angeles County Museum. 

JANN PASLER teaches at tfie Uniyersity of California at San Diegp. Her leseardi 
and publications center on Paris in tiie early twentietfi century and contempo- 
rary music. 

ELMER SCHONBERGHR studied musicology at Utrecht University and piano at 
the Royal Conservatory of the Hague. He is music editor of Vry NedeHand and 
DeReoisorand has fust published VwApolhnmOodaimkvnAi L. Andriessen. 

BORIS SO IVVARZ (d. 1983), musicologist, conductor, and violinist, was profes- 
sor emeritus, City University of New York. Among his noted publications are 
Musk and Musical in Soviet Russm and The Great Violinists. 

ROGER SHATTUCK is a writer and cultural historian currentiy teaching at the 
University of Virginia. His many books include Vre Banquet Years, Marod Proust, 
and The Forbidden Experiment, as well as several volumes of poetiy. 

LEONARD STEIN, Schoenberg's teaching assistant from 1939 to 1942 and a pia- 
nist, is cutientiy director of the Sdioenbeig Institute in Los Angeles. Besfales 
editing many cdlections of Sdioenbeig's essays, he is editcnr (rf tiie journal of 
the institute. 

RICHARD TARUSKIN, associate professor of music at Columbia University and 
director of Capella Nova, is active both as a scholar of nineteenth-century Rus- 
sian musk and as a performer of early musk. 
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PIETER C. VAN DEN TOORN, composer, theorist, pianist and writer, recently 
published The Music cflgor Stravin^. 

GLENN WATKINS is director of graduate studies at the University of Michigan 
and 00-editor olthe woiks o£ Gesualdo. Stravinsky contributed a preface to his 
CesuaUo: The Mm and His Music, 

CHARLES VVUORINEN', composer, pianist, and conductor, lives in New York 
Cit\' and performs in concerts worldwide. His Rt'lujuary for Igor Stravinskif is 
based on the last fragments and sketches of Stravinsky. 
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